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abstract  This  article  discusses  experimental  tests  of  two  recent  administrative 
interventions,  the  TANF  16  intervention  and  the  statement  intervention,  designed 
to  increase  child  support  collections  in  Washington  State.  The  TANF  16  intervention 
sought  to  reimburse  the  state  for  TANF  benefits  paid  to  custodial  parents  by  in¬ 
tensively  pursuing  collections  in  arrears-only  cases.  The  statement  intervention  tested 
whether  sending  regular  billing  statements  to  noncustodial  parents  who  were  new 
to  the  child  support  system  increased  compliance.  While  the  TANF  16  intervention’s 
effects  represent  a  substantial  percentage  improvement  over  the  control  group's 
payment  behavior,  it  only  increased  the  likelihood  of  a  noncustodial  parent  ever 
paying  on  arrears  by  10  percentage  points,  the  number  of  months  with  a  payment 
by  .47,  and  total  actual  payments  by  $75.  The  statement  intervention  did  not  improve 
compliance.  These  interventions  demonstrate  the  difficulty  that  states  face  in  dra¬ 
matically  improving  collections  from  the  hardest  to  serve  cases. 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  well  known  that  child  support  payments  provide  important  benefits  to 

low-income  families.  They  can  provide  a  substantial  share  of  such  families’ 

income  (Heinrich,  Burkhardt,  and  Shager  2011)  and  can  stabilize  income 
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flows  (Ha,  Cancian,  and  Meyer  2011).  Women  who  receive  support  are  more 
likely  to  leave  welfare  and  are  less  likely  to  return  to  it  (Huang  and  Han 
2012).  Despite  the  importance  of  support  payments  for  custodial  parents 
and  their  children,  in  recent  years,  states  have  only  collected  about  63  per¬ 
cent  of  current  child  support  due.1 

With  millions  of  support  dollars  going  uncollected,  there  is  a  premium 
on  the  efficient  use  of  staff  time  in  pursuing  child  support  collections.  In  spite 
of  the  up-front  costs  associated  with  implementing  new  approaches,  state 
child  support  agencies  have  incentives  to  find  innovative  ways  to  do  their 
work.  Given  their  limited  resources,  agencies  need  to  understand  whether 
the  interventions  in  which  they  plan  to  invest  are  effective. 

This  article  discusses  experimental  tests  of  two  administrative  interven¬ 
tions  (called  the  TANF  16  intervention  and  the  statement  intervention ) 
designed  to  increase  child  support  collections  in  Washington  State,  which 
has  a  collection  rate  (65  percent)  only  slightly  above  the  national  average. 
Under  a  University  Partnership  grant  awarded  by  the  federal  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement,  a  team  of  academic  and  applied  researchers  worked 
with  officials  in  the  Division  of  Child  Support  to  develop  experimental  re¬ 
search  designs  to  field  test  two  interventions  and  to  measure  their  effects 
based  on  administrative  data. 

The  tested  interventions  reflect  the  need  for  the  Division  of  Child 
Support  in  Washington  (hereafter,  the  Division),  as  well  as  child  support 
agencies  in  other  states,  to  increase  collections  and  improve  its  performance 
on  behalf  of  custodial  parents  and  their  children,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
federal  performance  standards.  The  two  interventions  required  different 
amounts  of  administrative  resources  and  staff  time  and  occurred  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  case.  The  primary  objective  of  both  interven¬ 
tions  was  to  increase  the  amount  and  consistency  of  payments. 

THE  TANF  16  INTERVENTION 

The  first  intervention,  called  the  TANF  16  intervention,  targeted  noncusto¬ 
dial  parents  who  had  no  current  support  obligation  or  arrears  owed  to  the 
custodial  parent,  but  who  had  state-owed  debt  because  their  support  pay¬ 
ments  had  been  insufficient  to  reimburse  the  state  for  Temporary  Assistance 

1.  National  figures  are  from  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  (2014),  tables  P-83  and 
P-84. 
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to  Needy  Families  (TANF)  benefits  paid  to  custodial  parents.2  Collections 
from  such  arrears-only  cases  go  directly  to  the  state  and  reimburse  it  for 
the  custodial  parent’s  TANF  benefits.  The  Division  requested  funding  from 
the  legislature  to  create  a  special,  select  unit  of  caseworkers  dedicated  to 
intensively  pursuing  collections  from  these  noncustodial  parents.  At  the 
time  of  the  request,  the  Division  estimated  that  the  unit  would  be  self- 
supporting  within  18  months  of  its  formation.  We  present  results  on  the 
effects  of  the  unit’s  first  22  months. 

The  logic  behind  the  request  was  straightforward.  Because  the  cases 
would  not  require  paternity  or  order  establishment,  the  unit’s  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  would  be  collection  of  debt  owed  only  to  the  state.  With  narrower 
responsibilities  than  regular  enforcement  officers,  the  unit  could  specialize 
in  devoting  intense  effort  to  locate  noncustodial  parents,  aggressively  nego¬ 
tiate  payment  plans  with  them,  and  collect  support  from  persons  with  a 
limited  payment  history  and  a  lack  of  steady  employment  that  would  allow 
wage  withholding.  Yet,  by  focusing  on  a  population  with  little  ability  to  pay, 
which  is  strongly  related  to  poor  compliance  (Bartfeld  and  Meyer  2003),  the 
unit  faced  significant  challenges  and  its  success  was  hardly  assured. 


THE  STATEMENT  INTERVENTION 

The  second  intervention,  which  is  called  the  statement  intervention,  sought 
to  clearly  and  consistently  inform  new  noncustodial  parents  of  their  support 
obligations.  Currently  noncustodial  parents  in  Washington  receive  written 
notification  of  their  child  support  obligations  when  the  order  is  established, 
but  in  most  cases  they  do  not  receive  a  routine  reminder  to  pay  each  month. 
The  intervention  tested  whether  sending  regular  billing  statements  to  non¬ 
custodial  parents  who  were  not  subject  to  wage  withholding  increased  the 
regularity  and  amount  of  their  payments. 

While  receiving  a  reminder  to  pay  support  may  encourage  compliance, 
statements  may  have  no  effect  if  the  noncustodial  parent  lacks  the  ability 
to  pay  or  if  the  bureaucratic  nature  and  content  of  a  statement  are  poorly 
received  or  understood  by  the  recipients.  Statements  might  generate  less 
compliance  if  they  antagonize  or  otherwise  dissuade  noncustodial  parents 
from  meeting  the  requirements  of  their  support  order.  Statements  might 
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2.  TANF  recipients  must  assign  the  rights  to  their  child  support  to  the  state  while  they 
are  on  TANF.  Any  debt  that  accrues  is  owed  to  the  state. 
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confuse  noncustodial  parents  who  cycle  in  and  out  of  wage  withholding  if 
receipt  of  statements  is  not  aligned  well  with  a  noncustodial  parent’s  wage¬ 
withholding  status.  This  may  result  in  hesitancy  to  make  payments  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Unlike  the  TANF  16  intervention,  which  relied  on  intensive  casework 
and  a  substantial  investment  on  the  state’s  part,  the  generation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  monthly  statements  under  the  statement  intervention  could 
be  largely  automated  at  a  relatively  low  cost.  This  article  provides  findings 
on  the  effects  of  the  statement  intervention,  which  lasted  for  18  months. 


BACKGROUND  AND  RELATED  RESEARCH  ON  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  SUPPORT  ORDERS 

In  the  years  since  the  inception  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  Program 
(Title  IV-D),  researchers  have  documented  the  value  of  child  support 
benefits  and  enforcement.  When  paid  in  full,  child  support  payments  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  half  of  the  income  for  custodial  parents  below  the  federal 
poverty  level  (Heinrich  et  al.  2011).  Child  support  payments  appear  to 
stabilize  incomes,  despite  payment  irregularity  (Ha  et  al.  2011);  help  women 
to  leave  welfare;  and  reduce  the  likelihood  that  women  will  return  to  wel¬ 
fare  (Huang  and  Han  2012).  Stronger  child  support  enforcement  systems 
are  associated  with  decreased  nonmarital  teenage  fertility  (Plotnick  et  al. 
2004;  Hao,  Astone,  and  Cherlin  2007),  as  well  as  decreased  nonmarital  fer¬ 
tility  generally  (Garfinkel  et  al.  2003;  Plotnick  et  al.  2007)  and  lower  abor¬ 
tion  rates  (Crowley,  Jagannathan,  and  Falchettore  2012).  Stronger  enforce¬ 
ment  has  been  associated  with  an  increased  likelihood  that  noncustodial 
parents  select  more  highly  educated  partners  (Aizer  and  McLanahan  2006). 
For  children,  better  enforcement  is  associated  with  a  higher  likelihood  of 
living  in  two-parent  families  (Jagannathan  2004),  increased  school  atten¬ 
dance,  and  improved  cognitive  outcomes  (Knox  et  al.  1996;  Argys  et  al. 
1998). 

These  benefits  have  been  limited  because  of  the  challenges  of  enforcing 
child  support  orders  so  that  all  custodial  parents  and  their  children  receive 
the  portion  of  the  noncustodial  parent’s  income  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
To  combat  large-scale  noncompliance,  the  federal  government  has  created 
national  databases  for  locating  noncustodial  parents  and  has  provided  ad¬ 
ministrative  funding  and  technical  support  to  the  states,  while  states  have 
implemented  a  variety  of  enforcement  mechanisms,  including  garnishing 
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wages,  imposing  liens,  revoking  licenses,  and  finding  nonpayers  to  be  in 
contempt  of  court.  Recently,  combined  federal  and  state  spending  on  en¬ 
forcement  has  been  nearly  $6  billion  per  year  (Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  2014).3 

Despite  these  efforts,  many  noncustodial  parents  still  fail  to  comply 
with  support  orders.  In  2011,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available, 
only  43.4  percent  of  custodial  parents  in  the  United  States  received  the  full 
amount  of  child  support  that  they  were  owed.  Roughly  3  in  10  custodial 
parents  (30.4  percent)  received  partial  support.  The  remaining  25.9  percent 
received  no  payments  at  all  from  noncustodial  parents.  Despite  increased 
enforcement  efforts,  these  percentages  have  been  fairly  stable  since  1993 
(Grail  2013). 

Research  on  the  determinants  of  noncustodial  parents’  compliance  with 
support  obligations  examines  four  categories  of  factors:  the  noncustodial 
parent’s  ability  to  pay,  the  noncustodial  parent’s  willingness  to  pay,  the 
needs  of  the  custodial  parent  and  the  child,  and  characteristics  of  the  child 
support  enforcement  system.  We  focus  on  the  fourth,  which  is  most  closely 
related  to  our  study. 

Most  research  on  the  relationship  between  collections  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  child  support  system  examines  either  specific  aspects  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  process,  such  as  enforcement  expenditures  per  case,  presumptive 
guidelines,  wage  withholding,  or  liens  (Garfinkel  and  Klawitter  1990;  Beller 
and  Graham  1991;  Bartfeld  and  Meyer  1994;  Lin  2000;  Argys,  Peters,  and 
Waldman  2001;  Sorensen  and  Hill  2004),  or  indices  of  enforcement  strin¬ 
gency  constructed  from  multiple  indicators  (Freeman  and  Waldfogel  2001). 
These  studies  tend  to  find  that  strict  legislation  and  greater  enforcement 
stringency  are  associated  with  better  child  support  performance. 

A  limited  line  of  research  addresses  how  case  manager  characteristics 
affect  compliance.  To  our  knowledge,  only  three  quantitative  studies  provide 
indirect  evidence  about  the  relationship  between  case  manager  character¬ 
istics  and  compliance  (Wilkins  2007;  Huang  et  al.  2010,  2014).  None  of  the 
three  examines  whether  worker  characteristics  are  related  to  differences  in 
actual  enforcement  outcomes.  Extensive  interviews  with  Washington  sup¬ 
port  enforcement  officers,  conducted  as  part  of  the  project  design  phase  of 


3.  Federal  and  state  agencies  have  also  sought  to  improve  paternity  establishment  and  to 
rationalize  the  process  of  setting  order  amounts.  These  aspects  of  the  child  support  system 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review. 
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this  study,  reveal  substantial  variation  both  in  how  case  managers  deployed 
the  wide  range  of  tools  available  to  support  compliance,  such  as  extensive 
data  sets  for  locating  noncustodial  parents  and  their  income  and  assets,  and 
punitive  actions,  such  as  revoking  licenses,  placing  liens,  and  seizing  assets, 
IRS  refunds,  and  unemployment  benefits.  Much  of  this  variation  was  a 
function  of  differences  in  caseload  characteristics  or  individual  working 
styles. 

A  third  line  of  research  examines  interventions  that  seek  to  indirectly 
raise  compliance  by  increasing  noncustodial  parents’  ability  or  willingness 
to  pay  their  obligations.  For  example,  offering  state  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credits  to  noncustodial  parents  who  fully  pay  their  obligations  provides 
extra  incentive  for  them  to  comply  (Wheaton  and  Sorensen  2010;  Nichols, 
Sorensen,  and  Lippold  2012).  Increasing  the  pass-through  amount  to  cus¬ 
todial  parents  who  are  receiving  TANF  similarly  encourages  greater  com¬ 
pliance  (Cancian,  Meyer,  and  Caspar  2008;  Lippold,  Nichols,  and  Sorensen 
2013).4 

The  line  of  research  most  closely  related  to  this  study  examines  the  effect 
of  changes  in  specific  administrative  policies  and  practices  that  alter  how 
frontline  staff  members  manage  custodial  or  noncustodial  parents.  For 
example,  treating  hard-to-collect  noncustodial  parents  with  more  highly 
targeted  collection  strategies  may  improve  compliance.  While  some  states 
have  piloted  initiatives  that  allow  administrative  staff  to  target  cases  in 
unique  ways  to  encourage  collections,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  rigorous 
evaluation  of  these  initiatives. 

One  rigorous  study  of  such  interventions  (Heinrich  et  al.  2011)  used  ex¬ 
perimental  methods  to  assess  a  gradual  debt  forgiveness  program  in  Racine 
County,  Wisconsin.  Participating  noncustodial  parents  with  both  large  ar¬ 
rears  and  current  support  obligations  were  forgiven  $0.50  for  each  dollar  of 
current  support  paid.5  Forgiveness  could  apply  to  either  state-owed  or 

4.  Job  training  for  noncustodial  parents  seeks  to  improve  earnings  capacity  and,  hence, 
their  ability  to  pay  (Miller  and  Knox  2001).  Programs  that  aim  to  enhance  familial  rela¬ 
tionships  between  custodial  parents  and  noncustodial  parents  and  fatherhood  programs  that 
encourage  ties  between  a  noncustodial  parent  and  his  children  operate  on  the  premise  that 
fathers  who  have  stronger  relationships  with  their  children  and  ex-partners  are  more  likely 
to  contribute  resources  for  their  children’s  well-being  (Cowan,  Cowan,  and  Knox  2010). 
These  sorts  of  interventions  may  indirectly  raise  compliance,  but  are  far  more  complex  and 
ambitious  than  specific  changes  to  administrative  practices  and  regulations. 

5.  Lump-sum  forgiveness  is  a  more  common  support  enforcement  intervention. 
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custodial  parent-owed  debt  (if  the  custodial  parent  consented).  Eligible 
noncustodial  parents  could  participate  in  the  program  for  up  to  2  years  but 
lost  eligibility  if  they  went  2  consecutive  quarters  without  making  any 
payment.  Results  suggest  that  the  individuals  responded  as  intended.  Par¬ 
ticipating  noncustodial  parents  paid  more  toward  their  child  support  ob¬ 
ligations  and  arrears,  made  more  frequent  child  support  payments,  and 
reduced  their  state-  and  custodial  parent-owed  child  support  debt. 

In  an  intervention  similar  to  one  tested  in  Washington,  the  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  Child  Support  Enforcement  Agency,  in  conjunction  with 
MDRC,  conducted  a  field  test  of  how  different  kinds  of  monthly  reminders 
(written  notices,  robocalls,  clearer  messaging,  etc.)  affect  collections  (Baird 
et  al.  2015).  Over  the  4-month  test  period,  the  percentage  of  noncustodial 
parents  who  made  a  payment  increased  a  statistically  significant  2.9  per¬ 
centage  points.  However,  the  increase  in  total  collections  per  noncustodial 
parent  of  $27  was  not  statistically  significant.  Any  reminder  had  a  positive 
effect  compared  to  no  reminder,  but  no  one  type  of  reminder  was  more 
successful  than  the  others. 

A  recent  field  experiment  in  the  United  Kingdom  tested  the  efficacy  of 
a  novel  communication  strategy — text  messages — for  collecting  delinquent 
fines  (Haynes  et  al.  2013).  While  this  experiment  was  not  focused  on 
collecting  child  support,  the  results  provide  evidence  of  the  value  of  remind¬ 
ing  persons  to  pay  delinquent  obligations.  The  trial  demonstrates  that  text 
messages  from  a  judicial  agency  greatly  increased  the  average  amount  paid. 

This  study  adds  to  the  meager  literature  on  what  works  at  the  line-staff 
level  of  the  child  support  enforcement  system.  It  uses  field  experiments 
to  rigorously  test  the  effect  of  two  administrative  interventions  over  a 
medium-length  time  period  (18-22  months). 


THE  INTERVENTIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGNS 

INTERVENTION  1  (TANF  16  INTERVENTION):  TARGETING 
ARREARS-ONLY  CASES  WITH  EXCLUSIVELY  STATE-OWED  DEBT 

In  April  of  2012,  the  Washington  legislature  approved  funding  for  16  new 
full-time-equivalent  workers  to  the  Division  to  pursue  collections  from 
arrears-only  cases  with  exclusively  state-owed  debt.6  Collections  from 


6.  A  summary  of  appropriations  for  2012,  including  funding  for  the  new  unit,  is  at  http:// 

leap.leg.wa.gov/leap/budget/lbns/2012dshs.pdf. 
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arrears-only  cases  go  directly  to  the  state  and  reimburse  it  for  TANF 
benefits  previously  paid  to  the  custodial  parent.  The  funding  was  premised 
on  the  expectation  that  the  increase  in  collections  would  exceed  the  cost  of 
operating  the  new  effort. 

The  Division  established  a  new  unit  housed  in  the  Olympia  field  office, 
dubbed  the  “TANF  16  team,”  with  a  statewide  caseload.  After  several 
months  devoted  to  filling  the  new  positions  and  training  staff  in  intensive 
collection  methods,  the  unit  began  operations  in  November  of  2012. 

Overview  of  the  TANF  16  Model 

Historically,  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  Division  to  collect  payments  from 
arrears-only  cases.  With  debt  owed  exclusively  to  the  state  and  without  cur¬ 
rent  support  obligations,  noncustodial  parents  may  have  little  motivation 
or  incentive  to  make  payments.  The  funds  do  not  go  to  their  children,  and 
many  noncustodial  parents  may  believe  that  they  have  already  fulfilled  their 
obligation  to  their  children  and  the  custodial  parent.  Moreover,  for  noncus¬ 
todial  parents  with  large  arrears  (often  exceeding  $25,000),  making  small, 
incremental  payments  may  seem  futile. 

A  child  support  enforcement  officer’s  typical  caseload  has  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  noncustodial  parents  paying  regularly  through  wage  withholding, 
a  smaller  portion  paying  the  Division  themselves  through  regular  monthly 
payments,  and  the  remainder  paying  sporadically  or  not  at  all.  Support  en¬ 
forcement  officers  handle  all  aspects  of  a  case,  from  paternity  and  child 
support  order  establishment  through  collections.  This  means  that,  when 
carrying  caseloads  of  600-800  cases,  enforcement  officers  routinely  make 
decisions  about  how  to  prioritize  their  workloads  across  a  wide  array  of 
enforcement  activities  and  a  diverse  set  of  cases.  TANF  arrears  cases  make 
up  a  small  portion  of  an  officer’s  caseload;  they  represent  just  2.2  percent 
of  all  child  support  cases  in  Washington. 

Given  support  enforcement  officers’  responsibilities  and  diverse  case¬ 
loads,  the  Division  leadership  found  that  arrears-only  cases  often  received 
especially  low  priority.  Interviews  with  enforcement  officers  in  two  field 
offices  reinforced  this  finding.  Staff  reported  that  they  largely  focused  on  the 
cases  that  most  urgently  required  action.  On  a  typical  day,  this  meant  that 
they  spent  much  of  their  time  responding  to  mail,  phone  calls,  and  auto¬ 
matically  generated  prompts  informing  them  of  cases  requiring  action  (e.g., 
wage  withholding  order  received,  IRS  action,  notification  of  a  debt  write¬ 
off).  The  TANF  16  eligible  cases  usually  were  less  active  (e.g.,  custodial 
parents  were  not  contacting  the  Division  about  not  receiving  child  support) 
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and  therefore  received  less  attention  than  a  typical  case.  Enforcement 
officers  often  perceived  that  these  cases  were  less  likely  to  yield  payments 
and  required  greater  effort.  Staff  reported  that  data  on  such  cases  were 
more  likely  to  be  incorrect  or  outdated  and  that  there  were  reduced  in¬ 
centives  for  noncustodial  parents  to  meet  their  obligations. 

By  creating  a  dedicated  unit  with  a  select  group  of  staff,  the  Division’s 
leadership  hoped  to  refocus  efforts  on  arrears-only  cases  and  improve 
collections  to  the  point  where  the  endeavor  could  be,  at  the  very  least,  cost 
neutral.  Implementing  the  TANF  16  model  required  a  shift  in  staffing  and 
caseload  management.  Under  TANF  16,  support  enforcement  officers’  sole 
responsibility  was  collection  of  debt  owed  only  to  the  state;  the  cases  did  not 
require  paternity  or  order  establishment.  The  result  was  a  narrower  set  of 
responsibilities  that  placed  a  premium  on  skills  for  locating  noncustodial 
parents  and  collecting  support  from  persons  with  limited  payment  history 
who  lacked  steady  employment  that  would  allow  for  wage  withholding. 

The  Division  staffed  the  unit  with  a  combination  of  support  enforcement 
officers  and  support  enforcement  technicians.  While  the  technicians  were 
typically  responsible  for  more  routine  administrative  functions,  Division 
management  believed  that  their  skill  set  would  be  well  suited  to  some  of 
the  up-front  work  that  prepared  cases  for  enforcement.  This  work  included 
verifying  case  status,  updating  contact  information,  and  using  databases  to 
attempt  to  locate  noncustodial  parents  and  their  assets.  By  increasing  tech¬ 
nicians’  involvement  in  the  front  end  of  the  enforcement  process,  the 
Division  hoped  to  allow  enforcement  officers  to  focus  on  investigative  work, 
complex  debt  calculations,  and  negotiations  associated  with  collecting  on 
the  arrears. 

After  opening  a  case  and  verifying  that  it  qualified  for  TANF  16  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  unit  mailed  a  welcome  letter  to  the  noncustodial  parent.  The  letter 
explained  that  the  noncustodial  parent’s  case  had  been  assigned  to  the 
TANF  16  team  and  urged  him  or  her  to  contact  the  team  to  avoid  more 
aggressive  collections  actions.  (A  sample  letter  is  in  appendix  B,  available 
online.) 

After  sending  the  letter,  support  enforcement  technicians  continued  a 
prescribed  set  of  steps,  including  requesting  data  from  the  Federal  Case 
Registry,  checking  basic  identifying  information  (name,  date  of  birth,  Social 
Security  number),  and  reviewing  records  for  valid  contact  information.  The 
technicians  then  sought  to  locate  noncustodial  parents  and  their  assets  via 
federal,  state,  and  proprietary  databases  and  Internet  searches.  If  a  techni¬ 
cian  successfully  located  a  noncustodial  parent,  he  or  she  notified  the 
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enforcement  officer,  who  decided  whether  to  initiate  enforcement  actions 
or  negotiate  payments. 

In  addition  to  acting  on  direct  referrals  from  enforcement  technicians, 
enforcement  officers  also  took  action  when  information  emerged  via  auto¬ 
mated  channels.  In  particular,  the  Division’s  systepi  notified  enforcement 
officers  when  automated  tools  identified  potential  noncustodial  parents’ 
assets. 

Core  enforcement  officer  responsibilities  for  every  case  included  verify¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  data  the  Division  had  on  that  case,  reviewing  the 
case’s  history  to  ensure  that  the  debt  amount  was  correct,  reviewing  the 
case  for  possible  legal  actions  (e.g.,  license  suspension,  liens),  and  assessing 
collectability  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  noncustodial  parent  and  case’s 
characteristics,  such  as  incarceration,  employment,  disability,  and  TANF 
history. 

The  Division’s  management  consistently  emphasized  that  the  goal  was 
to  secure  consistent  payments  from  noncustodial  parents,  even  if  the 
amounts  were  small.  Staff  members  were  encouraged  to  begin  with  a  pos¬ 
itive,  nonconfrontational  approach,  especially  when  the  noncustodial  parent 
responded  to  the  welcome  letter.  That  being  said,  support  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  had  wide  latitude  in  the  approach  they  took  after  initial  contact,  based 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Indeed,  we  observed  a  range  of  enforce¬ 
ment  approaches  among  the  officers.  Some  officers  emphasized  to  noncus¬ 
todial  parents  the  punitive  actions  the  Division  could  take  in  the  event  of 
noncompliance,  whereas  others  focused  their  efforts  on  negotiating  pay¬ 
ment  schedules  or  exploring  options  for  debt  write-off. 

Experimental  Design  for  the  TANF  16  Intervention 

The  Division  and  the  research  team  agreed  to  conduct  a  randomized  field 
experiment  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  unit.  They  recognized 
that  an  experiment  would  avoid  the  bias  that  might  occur  if  staff  attempted 
to  focus  on  the  more  promising  cases  and  then  compared  their  outcomes  to 
the  arrears-only  cases  they  did  not  treat. 

The  Division  estimated  that  there  were  about  21,000  noncustodial  par¬ 
ents  with  exclusively  state-owed  debt  and  no  current  support  obligation 
in  fall  of  2012.  Because  the  TANF  16  team  could  only  work  with  a  limited 
number  of  cases  at  any  one  time,  conducting  a  randomized  experiment  was 
straightforward.  From  the  full  pool  of  cases,  the  Division  randomly  assigned 
1,955  noncustodial  parents  to  the  unit  (the  treatment  group)  and  2,000 
noncustodial  parents  to  the  control  group  in  December  2012.  Control  group 
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cases  remained  with  their  current  support  enforcement  officers  and  were 
subject  to  the  usual  enforcement  methods  for  the  duration  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  analysis  reported  here  includes  22  months  of  treatment  data 
(December  2012  through  September  2014). 


INTERVENTION  2  (STATEMENT  INTERVENTION): 

CLEAR  AND  REGULAR  COMMUNICATION  REGARDING 
CURRENT  SUPPORT  OBLIGATIONS 

Currently,  noncustodial  parents  in  Washington  State  receive  written  notifi¬ 
cation  of  their  child  support  obligations  when  the  order  is  established  but 
do  not  receive  a  routine  reminder  to  pay  each  month  unless  they  request 
monthly  statements  about  their  obligations.7  The  statement  intervention 
provided  regular,  clear  communication  about  support  obligations  by  auto¬ 
matically  sending  monthly  statements  to  all  noncustodial  parents  without 
wage  withholding,  starting  the  month  after  a  support  order  was  established 
and  continuing  until  the  case  closed  or  the  system  indicated  that  wage 
withholding  had  been  implemented.  The  key  premise  of  the  intervention 
was  that  some  noncustodial  parents  without  wage  withholding  have  the 
means  to  pay  support  but  are  noncompliant  because  they  need  regular, 
formal  reminders  or  are  unsure  of  the  amount  of  their  payment. 

One  rationale  for  this  intervention  comes  from  observing  the  private 
sector.  Credit  card  issuers  and  telephone,  cable,  electric,  and  other  utilities 
routinely  send  customers  monthly  (or  bimonthly)  statements  to  elicit  pay¬ 
ments.  Customers  become  accustomed  to  receiving  monthly  statements  and 
pay  in  response  instead  of  proactively  making  a  payment  in  anticipation 
of  the  amount  owed.  A  monthly  statement  from  the  Division  mimics  the 
process  of  responding  to  a  company’s  statement,  with  which  most  noncus¬ 
todial  parents  are  already  familiar.  However,  by  choosing  to  send  statements 
only  when  the  noncustodial  parent  was  off  wage  withholding,  rather  than 
every  month,  the  Division  may  have  compromised  the  effectiveness  of  this 
intervention. 

The  Division’s  management  information  system  generated  the  content  of 
the  statement.  It  contained  information  on  order  amounts  (including  med¬ 
ical  support  if  any),  total  arrears,  and  payment  options.  Appendix  B  shows  a 
blank  statement. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR  THE  STATEMENT  INTERVENTION 

The  statement  intervention  targeted  noncustodial  parents  with  no  prior  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  child  support  system.  We  reasoned  that  prior  experience 
with  the  child  support  system  could  affect  noncustodial  parents’  compliance 
with  the  new  case  and  their  reactions  to  receiving  the  statement,  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Division  they  would  not  have  received  for  prior  cases.  The 
Division  chose  to  exclude  noncustodial  parents  who  were  initially  subject 
to  automatic  wage  withholding  from  the  intervention,  reasoning  that  send¬ 
ing  them  a  statement  would  not  affect  their  payments.  Thus,  the  Division 
and  research  team  restricted  the  sample  to  noncustodial  parents  with  new 
child  support  orders,  only  one  support  order  in  force,8  no  employer  at  the 
point  of  order  establishment,  known  addresses  (excluding  those  who  were 
incarcerated),  and  children  who  would  not  age  out  of  the  child  support  sys¬ 
tem  before  the  experiment  ended.  Since  we  expected  the  experiment  to  run 
for  18  months,  we  only  included  cases  with  children  ages  16.5  or  younger. 

With  these  restrictions,  the  sample  includes  only  the  kinds  of  noncus¬ 
todial  parents  who  would  start  receiving  statements  should  the  Division 
choose  to  deliver  them.  Those  noncustodial  parents  would  largely  be  self- 
employed,  unemployed,  or  currently  not  in  the  labor  force,  and,  hence, 
many  would  have  limited  means  to  pay  support. 

Beginning  in  March  2013,  the  Division  began  randomly  assigning  non¬ 
custodial  parents  meeting  these  criteria  to  receive  a  monthly  statement  or 
not.  Because  new  noncustodial  parents  meeting  the  sample  criteria  accrued 
gradually,  it  required  9  months  to  reach  the  full  sample  size.  Ultimately,  the 
Division  assigned  1,338  noncustodial  parents  to  the  treatment  group  (re¬ 
ceiving  a  statement)  and  1,337  to  the  control  group  (not  receiving  a  state¬ 
ment).  The  experiment  continued  through  August  of  2014,  which  provides 
us  with  18  months  of  data. 

If  a  noncustodial  parent  in  the  treatment  group  became  an  employee 
subject  to  automatic  withholding,  the  Division  stopped  sending  statements. 
If  the  noncustodial  parent  later  lost  that  job  and  was  no  longer  subject  to 
withholding,  the  Division  began  sending  statements  again.  Noncustodial 


8.  If  a  noncustodial  parent  already  has  an  order  in  place,  sending  statements  only  about 
the  new  order  would  not  test  the  effect  of  routinely  sending  statements  for  all  orders.  And 
sending  statements  about  the  old  order  as  well  as  the  new  order  would  not  test  the  effect  of 
sending  statements  soon  after  each  order  is  issued. 
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parents  who  no  longer  met  the  sample  criteria  for  other  reasons  were 
treated  similarly.  Hence,  in  every  month  except  the  first  one,  the  number 
of  statements  sent  was  always  less  than  the  number  of  noncustodial  parents 
in  the  treatment  group.  For  example,  in  November  of  2013,  when  assignment 
to  the  treatment  group  ended,  61  percent  of  the  original  1,384  treatment 
group  members  actually  received  statements.  In  later  months,  as  more 
noncustodial  parents  went  on  withholding,  the  percent  receiving  statements 
steadily  decreased  and  was  only  39  percent  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

Treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  who  stopped  receiving  state¬ 
ments  remained  in  the  treatment  group.  We  observe  that  not  receiving  a 
statement  does  not  constitute  attrition.  The  intervention  was  designed  to 
operate  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  permanent  system  that  routinely  starts  sending 
statements  to  all  new  noncustodial  parents  not  on  withholding.  In  such  a 
system,  noncustodial  parents  who  begin  withholding  would  stop  receiving 
statements.  That  is,  stopping  is  part  of  the  treatment  protocol. 

Figure  1  tracks  the  receipt  of  statements  for  each  monthly  cohort  of 
noncustodial  parents  in  the  treatment  group.  It  clearly  shows  that,  for  each 
cohort,  the  fraction  of  noncustodial  parents  receiving  statements  declined  in 
an  irregular  manner  as  time  passed. 
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figure  1.  Proportion  of  treatment  noncustodial  parents  receiving  statements 
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HOW  SIMILAR  ARE  THE  TREATMENT 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS? 

Before  comparing  outcomes  for  the  treatment  and  control  groups,  we  report 
on  their  characteristics.  Because  of  the  randomization  process,  we  expected 
them  to  be  very  similar.  The  empirical  findings  here  find  on  the  effects  derive 
from  Division  administrative  data  purged  of  identifying  characteristics  and 
augmented  by  an  indicator  for  treatment  or  control  status. 

Table  1  shows  summary  statistics  on  basic  noncustodial  parent  charac¬ 
teristics  and  arrears  balances  for  the  treatment  and  control  groups  in  the 
TANF  16  experiment.  Treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  average  1.35 
support  cases.9  The  average  for  control  group  noncustodial  parents  is  virtu¬ 
ally  identical:  1.37  cases.  Gender  is  similar  across  groups:  about  76  percent 
of  noncustodial  parents  in  either  group  are  male,  and  24  percent  are  female. 
The  mean  age  of  noncustodial  parents  is  also  similar.  The  distribution  of 
ethnic  origin  is  statistically  identical  between  the  groups.  The  mean  starting 
arrears  balance  was  $6,169  for  the  treatment  group  and  a  statistically  in¬ 
distinguishable  $6,135  for  the  controls.  About  35  percent  of  both  groups’ 
cases  had  noncustodial  parents  living  out  of  state  (not  shown). 

Table  2  reports  similar  statistics  for  the  statement  intervention.  Gender, 
age,  and  ethnic  origin  are  statistically  the  same  between  the  treatment  and 
control  groups.  The  gender  composition  is  about  62  percent  male  and  38  per¬ 
cent  female.  The  mean  age  of  treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  is  31.0, 
or  a  statistically  insignificant  0.3  years  less  than  the  mean  for  control  group 
noncustodial  parents.  A  plurality  of  noncustodial  parents  has  missing  data 
on  ethnicity.  The  average  number  of  cases  per  noncustodial  parent  and  the 
number  of  children  per  case  do  not  differ  between  the  treatment  and  control 
groups.  Mean  starting  arrears  balances  were  about  $1,400  for  both  groups 
and  did  not  statistically  differ.  Treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  had  a 
mean  monthly  order  of  $247,  and  controls  had  a  mean  monthly  order  of 
$276,  which  is  statistically  different  at  the  .01  level.10  Hence,  controlling  for 
this  characteristic  may  be  important  when  estimating  effects. 


9.  A  noncustodial  parent  can  have  multiple  cases  if  he  or  she  has  children  with  more  than 
one  partner. 

10.  This  is  an  outlier  problem.  When  the  0.5  percent  of  cases  with  the  highest  orders  are 
dropped,  the  treatment  and  control  means  do  not  statistically  differ. 


table  i.  Noncustodial  Parent  Characteristics  in  the  TANF  16  Experiment,  by  Treatment 


and  Control  Groups 


All 

Treatment 

Control 

Difference  between 

Treatment  and 

Number  % 

Number  % 

Number 

% 

Control  Significant? 

NCP  count 

3,955 

1,955 

2,000 

Cases  per  NCP 

1.36 

1.35 

1.37 

No 

Gender: 

Male 

2,993 

75.7 

1,483 

75.9 

1,510 

75.5 

No 

Female 

950 

24.0 

470 

24.0 

480 

24.0 

No 

Unknown 

12 

.3 

2 

.1 

10 

.5 

No 

Age  (at  study  entry;  mean) 

41.1 

41.2 

41.0 

No 

Ethnic  origin: 

American  Indian 

95 

2.4 

45 

2.3 

50 

2.5 

No 

Asian 

39 

1.0 

22 

1.1 

17 

.9 

No 

Black 

386 

9.8 

172 

8.8 

214 

10.7 

No 

Caucasian 

1,455 

36.8 

745 

38.1 

710 

35.5 

No 

Hispanic 

341 

8.6 

174 

8.9 

167 

8.4 

No 

Other 

40 

1.0 

19 

1.0 

21 

1.1 

No 

Unknown 

1 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.1 

No 

Missing 

1,598 

40.4 

778 

39.8 

820 

41.0 

No 

Average  starting  arrears  ($) 

6,152 

6,169 

6,135 

No 

Note. — NCP  =  noncustodial  parent. 

table  2.  Noncustodial  Parent  Characteristics  in 

the  Monthly  Statement  Experiment, 

by  Treatment  and  Control  Groups 

All 

Treatment 

Control 

Difference  between 

Treatment  and 

Number 

%  Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Control  Significant? 

NCP  count 

2,675 

1,338 

1,337 

Cases  per  NCP 

1.04 

1.03 

1.04 

Gender: 

Male 

1,650 

61.7 

836 

62.5 

814 

60.9 

No 

Female 

1,016 

38.0 

497 

37.1 

519 

38.8 

No 

Unknown 

9 

.3 

5 

.4 

4 

.3 

No 

Age  (as  of  March  2013; 

31.1 

31.0 

31.3 

No 

mean) 

Ethnic  origin: 

American  Indian 

47 

1.8 

20 

1.5 

27 

2.0 

No 

Asian 

34 

1.3 

18 

1.3 

16 

1.2 

No 

Black 

130 

4.9 

68 

5.1 

62 

4.6 

No 

Caucasian 

591 

22.1 

289 

21.6 

302 

22.6 

No 

Hispanic 

172 

6.4 

95 

7.1 

77 

5.8 

No 

Other 

22 

.8 

13 

1.0 

9 

.7 

No 

Unknown 

1 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.1 

No 

Missing 

1,678 

62.7 

835 

62.4 

843 

63.1 

No 

Average  monthly  order 

261 

247 

276 

Yes  (p  <  .001) 

amount  ($) 

Average  starting 

1,417 

1,389 

1,445 

No 

arrears  ($) 

Active  case  months 

12.93 

12.99 

12.88 

No 

Statements  sent/eligible 

7.49 

7.37 

for  statement 

Note. — NCP  =  noncustodial  parent. 
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OUTCOMES  EXAMINED  AND  METHODS 
FOR  ESTIMATING  EFFECTS 

The  primary  objective  of  both  interventions  was  to  increase  the  amount  and 
consistency  of  payments.  Thus,  we  focused  on  four  outcomes  for  each  in¬ 
tervention.  The  first  three  outcomes  were  the  same  for  both  interventions: 
(1)  whether  the  noncustodial  parent  ever  paid  support  during  the  observa¬ 
tion  period,  (2)  the  number  of  months  when  a  noncustodial  parent  paid  sup¬ 
port,  and  (3)  the  total  amount  paid.  For  the  TANF  16  analysis,  we  examined 
a  fourth  outcome,  (4a)  percentage  reduction  in  arrears.  The  percentage  re¬ 
duction  assesses  compliance  relative  to  the  level  of  arrears.  This  is  a  useful 
alternative  to  total  amount  paid  because  a  noncustodial  parent  who  started 
with  low  arrears  and  fully  paid  them  may  still  have  paid  less  than  a  non¬ 
custodial  parent  with  high  arrears  who  made  a  partial  payment.  For  the 
statement  analysis,  we  examined  a  different  fourth  outcome,  (4b)  percent¬ 
age  of  the  current  support  obligation  that  was  paid.  It  is  a  useful  alternative 
to  total  amount  paid  because  a  noncustodial  parent  with  a  low  order  who 
paid  most  of  it  every  month  may  still  have  paid  less  than  a  noncustodial 
parent  with  a  high  order  who  made  partial  payments.  Because  each  out¬ 
come  reflects  cumulative  payment  behavior  over  the  entire  experimental 
period,  each  member  of  each  of  the  samples  contributed  one  observation  to 
the  analyses  of  treatment  effects. 

The  simplest  way  to  obtain  an  unbiased  measure  of  the  effect  of  an 
experimental  intervention  is  to  compute  the  difference  in  the  mean  out¬ 
come  between  the  treatment  and  control  groups.  Regression  models 
with  control  variables  provide  a  check  on  the  simple  differences  in  means 
and  yield  sharper  estimates.  For  the  statement  experiment,  regression- 
based  estimates  are  also  worthwhile,  because,  as  noted  earlier,  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  control  groups  in  the  statement  intervention  statistically  dif¬ 
fer  on  a  characteristic  that  potentially  may  have  affected  behavior  (the 
mean  monthly  child  support  order).  Regression  models  adjust  for  such 
differences. 

The  basic  regression  model  for  both  interventions  is  simply  a  dummy 
variable  set  to  one  for  members  of  the  treatment  group  and  to  zero  for 
members  of  the  control  group,  plus  a  constant  term.  Because  there  are  no 
other  variables,  the  results  are  identical  in  magnitude  and  significance  to  the 
simple  comparisons  of  means  and  so  are  not  shown.  The  second  model  adds 
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the  available  demographic  and  caseload  characteristics.11  This  expanded 
model  also  includes  baseline  arrears  for  each  intervention’s  analysis,  and 
current  order  amount  for  the  statement  analysis.12  Appendix  A  provides  a 
summary  of  the  relationships  between  the  control  variables  and  the 
outcomes. 

The  regression  analyses  for  the  ever-paid  outcome  use  both  logit  and 
linear  probability  models.  Because  the  findings  are  similar,  we  present  the 
linear  models  for  ease  of  interpretation.  For  the  number  of  months  with  a 
payment,  total  amount  paid,  the  percentage  reduction  in  arrears,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  current  support  obligation  that  was  paid,  we  use  ordinary 
least  squares  (OLS).13 


FINDINGS  ON  EFFECTS  —  TANF  16  INTERVENTION 

Table  3  presents  simple  comparisons  of  means  for  the  four  outcomes  of  the 
TANF  16  experiment.  Row  1  shows  that  50.1  percent  of  treatment  group 
noncustodial  parents  ever  paid  on  their  arrears.  This  is  a  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  10.1  percentage  points  higher  than  the  percentage  of  control  group 
members  who  ever  paid  (25  percent  greater).  Substantively,  this  is  a  large 
effect.  Row  2  compares  the  number  of  months  when  a  noncustodial  parent 
paid  any  support.  The  treatment  increased  months  of  payment  from  2.00 
to  2.48.  While  small  in  absolute  value,  especially  when  considered  over  the 
intervention’s  first  22  months,  the  difference  is  strongly  significant.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  24  percent  increase  over  the  control  group  noncustodial  parents. 


11.  Baseline  arrears  may  affect  a  noncustodial  parent’s  willingness  to  pay  anything 
because  the  higher  the  arrears,  the  more  a  noncustodial  parent  may  conclude  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  ever  pay  them,  so  why  pay  at  all?  Also,  in  the  TANF  16  intervention,  baseline 
arrears  set  the  upper  bound  on  the  amount  a  noncustodial  parent  can  pay.  We  do  not  include 
this  variable  in  the  model  of  percent  of  arrears  paid. 

12.  A  third  specification  further  added  dummy  variables  for  the  region  within  Wash¬ 
ington  where  the  noncustodial  parent  lived  (or  for  living  out  of  state).  The  results  were 
essentially  identical  to  the  models  with  only  demographic  and  caseload  variables,  so  we  do 
not  report  them. 

13.  Because  the  number  of  months  with  a  payment  is  a  discrete  count  outcome,  we  also 
estimated  negative  binomial  regressions.  The  findings  were  very  similar  to  those  from  OLS, 
which  we  present  for  simplicity. 
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table  3.  Comparison  of  Mean  Outcomes  between  TANF  16  Treatment  and  Control  Groups 


Outcome 

Treatment 

Control 

Difference 

%  making  payment  during  study 

50.1 

40.0 

10.1*** 

Number  of  months  with  payment 

2.48 

2.00 

.48*** 

Total  payments  during  study  ($) 

509 

436 

73* 

%  of  baseline  arrears  paid  during  study 

19.7 

16.4 

\ 

3.3*** 

Note. — N  =  1,955  in  treatment  group.  2,000  in  control  group. 

*  p<.10. 

***  p  <  .01. 


Despite  treatment  group  noncustodial  parents’  greater  likelihood  and 
frequency  of  paying,  row  3  shows  that  their  average  total  payment  of  $509 
is  only  a  marginally  significant  $73  higher  (a  17  percent  increase)  than  the 
average  payment  by  control  group  noncustodial  parents.  Row  4  shows  that 
treatment  group  members  paid  19.7  percent  of  their  arrears,  versus  16.4  per¬ 
cent  for  controls.  The  difference  is  statistically  significant  and,  in  percentage 
terms,  is  a  sizable  20  percent  above  the  control  group  (i.e.,  (19.7-16.4)/16.4). 

In  table  4,  column  1  reports  the  effects  of  the  TANF  16  intervention  from 
multivariate  regression  models.  Row  1  shows  that  adding  controls  for  demo¬ 
graphic  and  caseload  characteristics  does  not  change  the  estimate  (shown 
in  table  3)  that  the  intervention  raised  the  probability  of  ever  paying  on 
arrears  by  .101.  Row  2  examines  whether  the  intervention  affected  the 


table  4.  Effects  of  the  TANF  16  and  Statement  Interventions  from  Regression  Analysis 


Outcome 

TANF  l6a 

Statement15 

1.  Probability  of  ever  paying  support 

.101*** 

-.003 

(.016) 

(.019) 

2.  Number  of  months  with  payment 

460*** 

-.163 

3.  Amount  paid  ($) 

(.129) 

(.169) 

76* 

-84 

(.081) 

(.101) 

4a.  %  of  baseline  arrears  paid  during  study 

(1.1) 

Not  included 

4b.  %  of  current  support  paid  during  study 

Not  included 

-1.1 

(1.1) 

Note. — The  regressions  include  the  treatment  indicator  and  control  variables.  For  the  TANF  16  intervention,  the 
controls  are  age,  number  of  children,  dummies  for  male,  whether  the  noncustodial  parent  lived  in  an  institution,  whether 
the  noncustodial  parent’s  address  was  unknown,  whether  the  noncustodial  parent  was  on  TANF,  whether  the  noncus¬ 
todial  parent  lived  out  of  state,  and  arrears  at  baseline.  For  the  statement  intervention,  the  controls  are  age,  number  of 
children,  dummies  for  male,  whether  the  noncustodial  parent  was  on  TANF,  order  amount,  and  arrears  at  baseline. 
Standard  errors  are  in  parentheses. 

a  N  —  1,955  in  treatment  group,  2,000  in  control  group. 
b  N  =  1,338  in  treatment  group,  1,337  in  control  group. 

*  pc.10. 

***  p  <  .01. 
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number  of  months  that  a  noncustodial  parent  paid  support.  The  simple 
difference  in  means  is  0.48  months  (as  shown  in  table  3).  Adding  controls 
reduces  the  estimate  to  0.46  months. 

Row  3  of  table  4  reports  results  for  the  total  support  paid  over  the  ob¬ 
servation  period.  The  estimate  that  treated  noncustodial  parents,  on  aver¬ 
age,  paid  $76  more  is  nearly  identical  to  the  simple  difference  of  $73  shown 
in  table  3  and,  as  in  table  3,  is  marginally  significant.  Row  4a  shows  results 
for  the  percentage  of  starting  arrears  paid  during  the  intervention.  It  shows 
a  statistically  significant  but  substantively  small  effect,  a  reduction  in  arrears 
of  3.4  percent  (compared  to  3.3  percent  from  table  3). 

We  considered  whether  TANF  16’s  effects  differed  by  the  gender  of  the 
noncustodial  parent  by  estimating  separate  models  for  men  and  women. 
While  the  point  estimates  for  men  were  consistently  larger  for  the  four 
outcomes,  statistical  tests  showed  that  none  of  the  estimates  differed  statis¬ 
tically  from  the  ones  for  women. 

We  also  considered  whether  TANF  16’s  intensive  collection  efforts  were 
more  successful  for  noncustodial  parents  living  in  state,  who  are  easier  to 
locate  than  those  living  elsewhere  and  against  whom  the  Division  can  more 
readily  enforce  penalties  such  as  suspending  licenses  or  seizing  physical 
assets.  For  noncustodial  parents  living  out  of  state,  TANF  16’s  effect  on  the 
number  of  months  with  a  payment  is  a  statistically  insignificant  .10.  For 
noncustodial  parents  living  in  state,  however,  the  effect  on  the  number  of 
months  with  a  payment  is  a  strongly  significant  .69  month  (p  <  .001).  The 
difference  of  0.59  month  is  also  significant  ( p  <  .05).  For  the  three  other 
outcomes,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  in¬ 
state  and  out-of-state  noncustodial  parents. 


FINDINGS  ON  EFFECTS - STATEMENT  INTERVENTION 

Table  5  suggests  that  the  statement  intervention  had  no  positive  effects  on 
the  payment  behaviors  measured.  The  likelihood  of  ever  paying  is  57  percent 
for  treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  and  a  nearly  identical  58  percent 
for  control  group  noncustodial  parents.  On  average,  treatment  group  non¬ 
custodial  parents  paid  support  for  3.61  months,  or  .25  months  less  than  those 
in  the  control  group.  This  difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  Treatment 
group  noncustodial  parents  paid  an  average  of  $1,326  over  the  study  period, 
or  $289  (18  percent)  less  than  those  in  the  control  group.  This  difference 
is  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Overall,  we  cannot  reject  the 
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table  5.  Comparison  of  Mean  Outcomes  between  Statement  Treatment  and  Control  Groups 


Outcome 

Treatment 

Control 

Difference 

%  making  payment  during  study 

57.3 

58.3 

-1.0 

Number  of  months  with  payment 

3.36 

3.61 

-.25 

Total  payments  during  study  ($) 

1,326 

1,615 

-289** 

%  of  current  obligation  paid  during  study  period 

19.3 

N 

20.4 

-1.1 

Note. — N  =  1,338  in  treatment  group,  1,337  in  control  group 
**  <.05. 


hypothesis  that  treatment  group  and  control  group  noncustodial  parents 
paid  the  same  percent  of  their  current  obligations  (about  20  percent). 

Column  2  of  table  4  reports  the  effects  of  the  statement  intervention 
from  the  regression  models.  The  intervention’s  effects  on  ever  paying  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  period  (row  1)  and  on  the  number  of  months  a  noncustodial 
parent  paid  support  (row  2)  are  statistically  insignificant  with  demographic 
and  caseload  characteristics  in  the  model. 

Row  3  of  table  4  shows  that  treatment  group  noncustodial  parents,  on 
average,  paid  $84  less  over  the  observation  period,  though  the  coefficient  is 
not  statistically  significant.  This  finding  contrasts  with  table  5’s  significant 
estimate  that  treatment  group  noncustodial  parents  paid  $289  less  over  the 
observation  period.  We  believe  table  4  has  the  more  valid  finding  because 
the  model  controls  for  average  order  amount,  which  significantly  differed 
between  the  treatment  and  control  groups.  Row  4b  of  table  4  contains  re¬ 
sults  for  the  percentage  of  current  obligations  paid  by  treatment  group 
noncustodial  parents  in  the  statement  intervention.  The  small  point  estimate 
of  1.1  percent  is  statistically  insignificant.14 


DISCUSSION 

Washington’s  Division  of  Child  Support  successfully  implemented  experi¬ 
mental  field  tests  of  two  new  approaches  for  increasing  collections,  called 
the  TANF  16  intervention  and  the  statement  intervention.  The  two  inter¬ 
ventions  varied  in  the  amount  of  resources  and  staff  time  involved  in  their 
implementation,  as  well  as  in  the  point  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  case  at  which  the 
interventions  aimed.  The  resource-intensive  TANF  16  intervention  targeted 
noncustodial  parents  at  a  late  stage  of  their  involvement  with  the  Division 


14.  We  also  estimated  separate  effects  by  gender.  For  all  models  there  are  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  effects  for  male  and  female  noncustodial  parents. 
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and  aimed  to  collect  arrears  that  reimburse  the  state  for  TANF  benefits  paid 
to  custodial  parents.  The  statement  intervention  focused  on  noncustodial 
parents  as  they  first  entered  the  child  support  system.  Regular  statements 
listing  the  current  payment  order  and  any  arrears  were  sent  to  new  non¬ 
custodial  parents  in  order  to  raise  the  likelihood  that  they  would  meet  their 
child  support  obligations,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  support  col¬ 
lected  on  behalf  of  custodial  parents’  families. 


TANF  16  INTERVENTION 

The  analysis  finds  that  the  TANF  16  intervention  improved  collections  of 
TANF  arrears  modestly  in  absolute  terms  but  largely  in  percentage  terms, 
when  compared  to  the  control  group.  Three  of  the  four  estimated  effects 
(the  probability  of  ever  paying  support,  the  number  of  months  with  a  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  percent  of  baseline  arrears  paid  during  the  study  period)  are 
statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level.  Over  22  months  of  operation,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  unit  raised  the  probability  of  a  noncustodial  parent  ever  paying 
on  arrears  by  .101,  a  25  percent  increase  over  the  control  group’s  probability 
of  .40.  In  practical  terms  this  is  a  substantial  improvement.  The  interven¬ 
tion  raised  the  number  of  months  with  a  payment  by  about  .47  and  raised 
average  actual  payments  by  about  $75.  While  small  in  absolute  terms,  they, 
respectively,  represent  a  23  percent  and  17  percent  improvement  over  the 
controls.  The  intervention  led  to  a  small  reduction  in  arrears  of  3.4  percent, 
which  represents  a  20  percent  improvement  over  the  control  group. 

Given  that  the  federal  performance  measure  for  collections  on  arrears 
considers  the  percentage  of  all  cases  with  arrears  where  any  payment  was 
made,  the  TANF  16  approach  has  some  potential  benefit  to  the  state  beyond 
the  collections  extracted  from  arrears-only  cases,  which  go  directly  to  the 
state  treasury.  The  findings  of  modest  absolute  gains  suggest  that  there  is 
the  potential  for  marginal  improvement  in  collections  for  these  cases  with 
concerted  enforcement  efforts. 

The  labor-intensive  TANF  16  intervention  marginally  paid  for  itself. 
The  state  appropriated  $1,269  million  to  fund  it.  During  the  experimental 
period,  it  collected  an  average  of  $509  from  each  of  the  1,955  treatment 
group  members  for  a  total  of  $0,995  million  collected.  In  addition,  as  the 
team  completed  work  on  treatment  group  members,  it  added  new  cases 
randomly  selected  from  the  remaining  pool  of  cases  suitable  for  TANF  16 
services.  During  the  intervention  period,  the  team  collected  $0,459  million 
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from  the  added  cases.  The  total  collections  of  $1,454  million  went  back  to 
the  treasury  and  exceeded  the  appropriation  by  $185,000.  Dividing  collec¬ 
tions  by  expenditures  shows  that  the  effort  returned  $115  per  $100  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  would  be  an  underestimate  if  TANF  16  boosted  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  regular  support  enforcement  officers  by  allpwing  them  to  focus  on 
cases  with  higher  revenue  potential. 

While  collections  exceeded  costs,  to  deduce  whether  TANF  16  was  cost 
effective,  we  need  to  know  whether  additional  funds  spent  on  business-as- 
usual  approaches  for  the  same  kinds  of  cases  would  have  collected  more 
than  $115  for  every  $100  of  expenditure.  We  were  unable  to  observe  this 
counterfactual.  While  we  do  observe  that  total  payments  by  the  control 
group  equaled  $0,872  million  (the  numerator),  we  have  no  information  on 
the  costs  of  collecting  those  payments  (the  denominator)  using  business-as- 
usual  enforcement  methods. 

Alternatively,  one  might  ask  whether  the  resources  used  by  TANF  16  to 
collect  from  arrears-only  cases  could  have  collected  more  if  they  were  spent 
on  enforcing  current  support  orders,  which  may  have  a  higher  potential 
yield.  If  there  was  good  evidence  that  this  was  so,  then  TANF  16  would  not 
be  financially  cost  effective  in  terms  of  overall  collections  and,  moreover, 
would  be  enhancing  state  revenues  at  the  expense  of  lowering  benefits 
collected  for  custodial  parents  and  their  children.  Nonetheless,  the  state 
might  conclude  that  TANF  16  was  a  good  investment  because  all  of  its  col¬ 
lections  increase  state  revenues,  whereas  most  current  collections  go  to  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  because  it  makes  a  political  or  moral  statement  that  noncusto¬ 
dial  parents  are  expected  to  meet  all  their  obligations  and  that  the  state 
will  exert  strong  efforts  toward  this  end. 

STATEMENT  INTERVENTION 

While  the  Division  and  the  research  team  hypothesized  that  sending  state¬ 
ments  to  noncustodial  parents  who  were  new  to  the  child  support  system 
and  not  subject  to  withholding  would  help  socialize  them  to  their  new 
financial  responsibility,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  treatment  elicited  the 
expected  reaction.  Rather  than  increasing  compliance,  our  preferred  model 
shows  no  significant  association  between  receiving  statements  and  the 
likelihood  of  ever  paying,  number  of  months  with  a  payment,  total  support 
paid,  and  percentage  of  the  order  paid.  The  only  credible  conclusion  is  that 
the  intervention  did  not  affect  compliance. 
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While  receiving  a  reminder  to  pay  support  may  encourage  compliance, 
other  reactions  to  statements  may  have  led  to  less  willingness  to  comply. 
Perhaps  receiving  statements  served  to  antagonize  or  otherwise  dissuade 
noncustodial  parents  from  complying  with  their  support  orders.  Perhaps 
the  bureaucratic  nature  and  content  of  the  statement  turned  off  the  recipi¬ 
ents  or  were  poorly  understood.  Alternatively,  given  the  proportion  of  the 
sample  that  cycled  in  and  out  of  employment  during  the  intervention,  it  is 
possible  that  receipt  of  statements  was  not  always  well  aligned  with  a  given 
noncustodial  parent’s  current  employment  (and  wage-withholding  status). 
This  may  have  created  confusion  among  the  treated  noncustodial  parents 
and  resulted  in  hesitancy  to  make  payments  at  the  appropriate  time.  Send¬ 
ing  statements  every  month  may  have  been  a  better  approach.  These  expla¬ 
nations  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Judi  Bartfeld  and  Daniel  Meyer  (2003)  suggest  that  the  capacity  of  the 
enforcement  system  is  weaker  for  noncustodial  parents  who  lack  formal 
employment.  The  statement  intervention  can  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  en¬ 
hance,  in  a  small  way,  the  enforcement  system’s  reach  to  such  noncustodial 
parents.  Its  lack  of  success  is  consistent  with  Bartfeld  and  Meyer’s  ar¬ 
gument. 

The  findings  suggest  that  sending  statements  should  not  be  the  default 
approach  for  this  population.  States  considering  regular  messaging  with 
new  noncustodial  parents  who  do  not  have  wage  withholding  in  place  may 
want  to  consider  both  the  content  of  the  messaging  and  the  timing  in  light  of 
the  current  employment  situation  of  a  given  noncustodial  parent.  States 
should  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the  noncustodial  parents  that  Washington 
chose  to  target  with  statements  were  likely  to  have  had  little  or  no  income. 
Sending  statements  to  elicit  payments  from  those  noncustodial  parents 
would  have  been  futile  even  for  noncustodial  parents  who  desired  to  pay, 
since  they  lacked  the  ability  to  do  so.  Different  messaging  content  and 
protocols  would  not  change  this  reality. 


CONCLUSION 

Considered  more  broadly,  these  interventions  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
Washington  and  other  states  face  in  dramatically  improving  collections  from 
hard-to-collect  cases.  Despite  strong  success  in  collecting  current  and  past 
due  support  from  noncustodial  parents  with  assets  or  stable  employment, 
states  will  continue  to  struggle  to  collect  from  harder-to-serve  populations. 
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These  findings  suggest  that  enforcement  efforts  alone  may  be  insufficient  if 
states  want  major  gains  in  collections.  Efforts  that  focus  more  on  assisting 
noncustodial  parents  to  earn  more  and  achieve  financial  stability  may 
generate  larger,  longer-term  financial  benefits  to  state  child  support  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  families  they  serve. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  interventions  examined  by  this  study  and  the 
results,  the  two  tests  demonstrate  the  value  that  rigorous  research  can  play 
as  state  child  support  agencies  seek  to  improve  their  operations.  The  exper¬ 
imental  designs  were  relatively  low-cost  and  provided  the  Division’s  man¬ 
agement  with  strong  evidence  on  the  effects  of  these  two  interventions. 


Appendix  A 

Relationships  between  the  Control  Variables  and  the  Outcomes 
This  appendix  provides  a  summary  of  the  relationships  between  the  control 
variables  and  the  outcomes.  Although  these  findings  do  not  provide  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  interventions’  effects,  they  help  us  better  understand  the  fac¬ 
tors  associated  with  compliance  among  the  noncustodial  parents  in  the  two 
interventions. 

The  controls  in  both  analyses  were  age,  male  (female  as  the  omitted  cat¬ 
egory),  child  count,  and  baseline  arrears.  The  TANF  16  analyses  also  in¬ 
cluded  address  type  at  the  end  of  study  period  (home  as  the  omitted  cat¬ 
egory),  a  dummy  if  the  noncustodial  parent  lived  out  of  state  (living  in  state 
as  the  omitted  category),  and  whether  the  case  was  a  TANF  case  at  some 
point.  The  statement  analysis  also  included  the  order  amount  and  whether 
the  case  was  a  current  TANF  case.  Tables  A1  and  A 2  summarize  the  pattern 
of  coefficients  on  the  control  variables  by  showing  whether  the  coefficient 
was  positive  or  negative  and  whether  it  was  statistically  significant. 

TANF  16  Intervention 

The  relationships  in  table  A1  between  the  outcomes  and  control  variables 
are  clear.  Older  noncustodial  parents  were  less  likely  to  pay  on  arrears,  as 
were  noncustodial  parents  who  lacked  a  home  address  and  noncustodial 
parents  who  were  living  out  of  state.  Male  noncustodial  parents  and  non¬ 
custodial  parents  with  higher  baseline  arrears  were  more  likely  to  pay.  Child 
count  and  whether  the  case  was  ever  TANF  case  are  not  systematically 
related  to  paying. 
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Statement  Intervention 

The  relationships  in  table  A2  between  the  outcomes  and  control  variables 
are  also  clear.  Older  and  male  noncustodial  parents  and  noncustodial  par¬ 
ents  with  higher  order  amounts  were  more  likely  to  pay  current  support. 
Noncustodial  parents  with  TANF  cases  were  less  likely  to  pay.  Noncustodial 
parents  with  higher  baseline  arrears  were  also  less  likely  to  pay,  but  the 
strength  of  this  relationship  is  weaker  than  the  others.  Child  count  is  not 
systematically  related  to  paying. 


table  at.  Results  for  Control  Variables,  TANF  16  Intervention 


Outcome 

Control  Variable 

Ever  Pay 

Number 
Months  Paying 

Amount 
Paid,  OLS 

Percent  Arrears 
Paid,  OLS 

Age 

— 

- 

Male 

+  * 

|  *** 

I  *** 

|  *** 

Child  count 

- 

- 

+  * 

_  *** 

Address  =  institution 

_  *** 

-  ** 

_  *** 

_  *** 

Address  =  unknown 

_  *** 

_  *** 

_  icicle 

_  *** 

TANF/former  TANF 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Lives  out  of  state 

_  *** 

_  *** 

~ 

_  Icicle 

Baseline  arrears 

+  * 

+  *** 

|  Icicle 

Not  included 

*  p  <  .10. 

**  p  <  .05. 

***  p<,01. 

table  A2.  Results  for  Control  Variables,  Statement  Intervention 

Control  Variable 

Outcome 

Ever  Pay 

Number 
Months  Paying 

Amount 

Paid,  OLS 

Percent  Arrears 
Paid,  OLS 

Age 

+  *** 

_|_  *** 

*** 

|  Icicle 

Male 

|  *** 

_|_  *** 

|  *** 

1  *** 

Child  count 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TANF 

_  Ick 

- 

_  Icicle 

_  *** 

Baseline  arrears 

~  ** 

- 

— 

_  *** 

Order  amount 

|  *** 

+  *** 

Not  included 

p  <  .05. 
pc.01. 
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abstract  Child  welfare  workers  are  charged  with  the  dual  tasks  of  gathering  fac¬ 
tual  information  about  their  clients  and  using  interpretive  skills  to  understand  their 
clients'  emotions  and  engage  them  in  services.  This  ethnographic  study  of  caseworkers 
at  a  foster  care  adoption  program  identifies  the  tension  between  demands  to  generate 
knowledge  about  clients  from  a  detached,  or  what  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare 
refers  to  as  “objective,”  perspective  and  calls  to  understand  clients  from  an  embodied 
perspective  (perspectivalism)  as  an  important  epistemological  dilemma  wired  into 
everyday  child  welfare  work.  For  caseworkers,  the  objectivity/perspectivalism  conun¬ 
drum  frequently  presents  as  a  crisis  of  evidence,  wherein  perspectival  knowledge  about 
clients  conflicts  with  knowledge  that  can  be  documented  objectively.  Because  objec¬ 
tivity  is  the  privileged  norm  for  making  decisions  in  child  welfare,  I  find  that  workers  in 
this  study  employed  techniques  of  objectification,  or  strategies  in  which  perspectival 
information  was  made  to  appear  objective,  in  order  to  constitute  legitimate  evidence. 


INTRODUCTION 

By  July  2012,  foster  care  adoption  workers  at  Kids  First,1  a  private,  state- 
contracted  social  service  agency  in  the  Midwest,  had  grown  accustomed  to 
random  sample  moments,  which  were  part  of  a  state  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  (DCW)  research  project  to  determine  how  the  state’s  foster  care 
workers,  a  dispersed  but  highly  regulated  legion  of  service  providers  embed¬ 
ded  in  a  network  of  public  and  private  agencies,  were  spending  their  time. 
Workers  were  expected  to  respond  to  random  sample  phone  calls  im¬ 
mediately  upon  receipt  and  report  what  they  were  doing  at  the  exact  time 


1.  All  names  used  in  this  study,  including  agency  and  department  names,  are  pseudonyms. 
I  also  changed  identifying  details  of  cases,  making  an  effort  to  alter  as  much  information  as 
possible  without  disrupting  the  integrity  of  the  examples. 
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of  the  contact  This  methodology — its  random  nature  and  its  aim  to  cate¬ 
gorize  caseworker  activities  and  make  generalizable  knowledge  claims 
from  afar — offers  a  window  into  the  exacting  scientific  models  increas¬ 
ingly  being  used  to  generate  knowledge  about  and  shape  the  provision  of 
child  welfare  services  under  the  umbrella  of  approaches  such  as  evidence- 
based  practice  and  continuous  quality  improvement  (Gambrill  1999;  Gam- 
brill  and  Shlonsky  2001;  Collins-Camargo,  Ensign,  and  Flaherty  2008). 

The  random  sample  calls  were  a  minor  inconvenience,  but  they  were 
nonetheless  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  the  hurried  worker  sorting  through 
her  voice  mail  while  dropping  into  the  office  between  home  visits  and  court 
appointments.  In  a  context  where  workers  are  just  as  likely  to  be  at  their 
desks  as  not  and  are  equally  likely  to  spend  up  to  24  hours  away  from  their 
desks  (and  desk  phones)  on  hectic  days,  the  random  sample  moment  seeks 
details  that  are  difficult  to  conjure.  “What  was  I  doing  yesterday  at  3  p.m.?” 
Janet,  one  of  the  program’s  five  caseworkers,  asked  herself  aloud  upon 
checking  her  voice  mail  one  November  morning. 

Workers  experienced  random  sample  moments  as  non-randomly  clus¬ 
tered  events.  Cali  said  she  got  two  in  1  week.  Elise  agreed,  saying  that  she 
gets  random  samples  “all  in  a  row.”  On  this  particular  afternoon  in  July, 
Liz  was  the  recipient  of  the  random  sample  call.  Her  last  random  sample, 
according  to  my  own  notes,  had  occurred  in  June,  less  than  a  month  prior. 
The  fact  that  she  was  actually  at  her  desk  when  the  researcher  made  contact 
might  have  made  the  task  of  reporting  her  activities  easier  had  Liz  not  been 
in  the  process  of  completing  birth  parent  searches  for  adults  who  had  been 
adopted  through  Kids  First  in  the  distant  past;  in  many  instances,  these 
adoptions  occurred  between  1940  and  1960.  The  coveted  work  of  managing 
these  searches  was  assigned  to  a  single  worker  on  the  adoption  team  and 
was  usually  a  welcome  break  from  regular  foster  care  adoption  work. 

The  contents  of  the  old  case  files  from  which  workers  retrieved  infor¬ 
mation,  black  and  white  photos  and  detailed,  novelistic  biographies  of  birth 
parents,  are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  task-centered  assessments  and  notes  that 
comprise  current  case  files.  Entire  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
birth  parents  and  frank  judgments  about  clients’  temperaments  and  physical 
features.  The  biographies  were  viewed  by  workers  as  surprisingly  judgmen¬ 
tal  but  somehow  more  real  than  today’s  genre  of  clinical  writing.2  Yet  the 


2.  One  worker  admitted  to  reading  through  an  entire  file  during  breaks,  simply  because  the 
story  line  was  engaging.  The  files  were  thought  to  read  more  like  books  than  clinical  records. 
In  contrast  to  today’s  case  files,  which  are  formulaic  in  structure  and  contain  selected  snip- 
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task  of  managing  these  artifacts  and  summarizing  their  contents  for  adopt¬ 
ees  was  difficult  to  convey  to  the  random  sample  researcher.  “These  are 
clients  who  have  closed  files”  Liz  explained.  “My  job  includes  a  post-adopt 
component . . .  some  of  them  were  in  foster  care,  but  I  don’t  know  if  this  case 
was  one  or  not,”  she  continued.  The  short  call  was  punctuated  by  starts  and 
interruptions,  subtly  marking  the  process  through  which  the  random  sam¬ 
ple  researcher  codified  a  situated  social  interaction  as  a  legible  and  measur¬ 
able  category  of  activity. 

As  an  ethnographic  researcher  embedded  in  the  rapidly  shifting,  multi¬ 
farious  interactions  that  comprise  day-to-day  casework,  I  regularly  wrote 
dozens  of  pages  of  notes  as  workers  perused  their  voice  mail,  made  phone 
calls,  or  completed  routine  paperwork.  The  context-specific  minutiae  upon 
which  my  own  research  depended  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  sampling- 
based,  variable-centered  research  behind  the  random  sample  moment.  Both 
projects  are  concerned  with  identifying  and  analyzing  what  frontline  case¬ 
workers  do,  but  the  research  paradigms  in  which  our  knowledge  claims 
are  rooted,  interpretive  versus  positivist,  stake  very  different  claims  about 
what  can  be  known  about  the  social  world  and  how  one  ought  to  go  about 
knowing  it.  Whereas  positivist  research  attempts  to  document  objective  and 
factual  accounts  of  the  phenomena  under  study,  the  interpretive,  ethno¬ 
graphic  approach  used  in  this  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  interpret¬ 
ing  meaning  in  social  context,  an  undertaking  that  is  understood  as  inher¬ 
ently  value  laden  and  perspectival  (Geertz  1973;  Haraway  1988). 

As  this  analysis  will  show,  the  epistemological  and  ethical  debates  that 
frequently  crop  up  around  research  paradigms  and  knowledge  claims  in 
social  work  (Richmond  1917;  Brekke  1986,  2012;  Gambrill  1999;  Gambrill 
and  Shlonsky  2001;  Witkin  and  Harrison  2001;  Staller  2006;  Armstrong 
2014)  are  echoed  on  the  front  lines  of  child  welfare  as  caseworkers  gather 
situationally  grounded  and  perspectival  information  about  their  clients  and 
strive  to  make  fair,  informed  recommendations  about  child  well-being  and 
custody  based  upon  objective  evidence.  This  study’s  observations  demon¬ 
strate  that  one  of  the  primary  burdens  of  child  welfare  work  is  that  work¬ 
ers  are  required  to  be  perspectival  and  objective  simultaneously.  This  dual 
charge  creates  practical  conundrums  for  workers  because  it  asks  them  to 
generate  knowledge  about  clients  from  two  incompatible  standpoints,  one 


pets  of  information  about  clients  (and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  capturing  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  individual  people),  old  case  files  seemed  more  biographical. 
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in  which  workers’  own  embodied  perceptions  are  integral  to  information¬ 
gathering  and  one  in  which  detached  or  disembodied  perceptions  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  guide  knowledge  acquisition.  The  dilemma  is  also  ethical  because 
perspectivalism  and  objectivity  are  not  only  methodological  and  epistemo¬ 
logical  devices  associated  with  interpretive  and  positivist  paradigms,  re¬ 
spectively,  but  also  normative  standards  with  very  different  renderings  of 
the  relationship  between  knowledge  and  power.  Finally,  perspectivalism  and 
objectivity  are  unequally  valued  in  social  work  and  child  welfare. 

Because  objectivity  is  the  privileged  norm  for  making  decisions  about 
child  welfare  in  the  early  twenty-first  century,  workers  understand  that 
much  of  the  knowledge  they  draw  upon  to  provide  day-to-day  services  can¬ 
not  be  used  as  evidence  to  support  service  recommendations  unless  it  is, 
or  can  be  made  to  appear,  objective.  I  refer  to  the  processes  through  which 
perspectivally  generated  knowledge  gets  framed  in  the  discourse  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  as  techniques  of  objectification.  In  contrast  to  the  commonly  ar¬ 
ticulated  assertion  that  objectivity  is  a  neutral  and  attainable  knowledge 
production  standard  that  is  necessary  for  the  provision  of  equitable,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  competent  services,  I  show  that  objectivity  as  it  is  used  in  this 
context  reinforces  power  differentials  between  professionals  and  leads  the 
child  welfare  system  to  fail  to  recognize  its  own  political  underpinnings 
by  placing  its  value  system  and  knowledge  claims  on  the  side  of  truth.  I  also 
document  some  of  the  many  situations  in  which  the  practical  impossibility 
of  squaring  perspectival  information  about  clients  with  demands  for  objec¬ 
tive  evidence  prevented  skilled  and  highly  trained  child  welfare  workers 
from  conveying  the  kinds  of  information  and  ethically  informed  evaluations 
they  are  uniquely  situated  to  offer. 


CONCEPTUAL  FOUNDATIONS 

SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OBJECTIVITY 

The  role  of  social  scientific  knowledge  in  generating  effective  solutions  for 
social  problems  has  been  a  long-standing  concern  in  social  work.  From 
Mary  Richmond’s  landmark  publication  of  Social  Diagnosis,  in  which  she 
details  the  casework  method  for  gathering  information  about  and  accu¬ 
rately  diagnosing  clients  (1917),  to  Eileen  Gambrill’s  ethically- framed  call  to 
ground  social  work  practice  in  evidence  rather  than  authority  (1999),  to 
John  Brekke’s  more  recent  map  for  shaping  social  work  as  a  scientific 
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discipline  (2012),  the  concept  of  scientific  knowledge  has  undergirded 
repeated  clarion  calls  for  the  social  work  profession  either  to  up  its  rigor — 
usually  through  adopting  the  positivist  or  post-positivist  methodologies 
associated  with  the  legitimated  disciplines3 — or  to  remain  on  the  sidelines 
while  people  in  those  disciplines  generate  social  work-relevant  knowledge 
and  interventions.  These  treatises  are  epistemological  because  they  identify  a 
theory  of  knowledge,  and  they  are  ethical  because  the  knowledge  production 
standards  they  propose  are  rhetorically  positioned  on  the  side  of  real-world 
truth  claims,  and  the  real  world  exists  independent  of  human  power  rela¬ 
tions  and  bias. 

On  the  front  lines  of  child  welfare,  the  social  work-trained  practitioners 
I  observed  as  part  of  a  year-long  ethnography  also  struggled  to  generate 
knowledge  and  arrive  at  the  best  solutions  for  social  problems.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  workers  acquire  is  not  meant  to  explain  something  about  the  nature  of 
social  problems  writ  large;  instead,  it  is  aimed  at  deciphering  and  knowing 
something  about  individual  clients  and  their  circumstances  and  then  using 
this  knowledge  to  make  predictions  about  a  client’s  future  behaviors.  This 
article  arose  out  of  my  effort  to  understand  why  caseworkers  at  this  partic¬ 
ular  site  so  frequently  struggled  to  square  the  knowledge  they  acquired  from 
situated,  and  oftentimes  intensive,  interactions  with  clients  in  child  welfare 
with  constraints  on  the  kinds  of  claims  they  were  allowed  to  make  in  their 
particular  job  roles. 

As  I  will  show,  many  of  these  struggles  hinge  upon  a  particular  concep¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  that  has  worked  its  way  into  the  training  ma¬ 
terials,  lexicon,  and  thought  processes  of  these  caseworkers,  deeming  only  a 
subset  of  caseworkers’  knowledge  as  legitimate.  When  gaps  arose  between 


3.  So-called  postmodernists  are  a  popular  target  for  proponents  of  positivist  and  post¬ 
positivist  research.  In  these  arguments,  including  Gambrill’s  “Evidence-Based  Practice:  An 
Alternative  to  Authority-Based  Practice”  (1999)  and  John  Brekke’s  “Shaping  a  Science  of 
Social  Work”  (2012),  postmodernism  is  identified  as  relativism,  which  is  described  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  that  accords  all  knowledge  claims  equal  legitimacy,  with  its  supporters  eschewing  ra¬ 
tionality  altogether.  A  detailed  analysis  of  postmodernism  in  social  work  and  its  relationship 
to  social  work  knowledge  production  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  though  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  those  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  claim  that  their  opponents’  epistemo¬ 
logical  stances  are  actually  power  moves  that  allow  the  researchers  or  practitioners  who 
subscribe  to  them  to  advance  their  own  interests  under  the  banner  of  sound  knowledge 
production. 
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things  workers  purported  to  know  and  things  they  were  allowed  to  claim, 
workers  faced  an  ethical  conundrum.  They  either  had  to  find  ways  to  mar¬ 
shal  knowledge  claims  to  support  the  service  recommendations  they  actu¬ 
ally  thought  were  best  or  make  recommendations  with  which  they  did  not 
agree.  Frequently,  when  workers  faced  ethical  dilerpmas,  or  even  value  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  agency  or  DCW,  managers  and  fellow  workers  relied  upon 
the  following  refrain  to  assuage  any  anxiety  that  person  might  be  feeling, 
“You  just  need  to  be  objective.”  In  other  words,  the  seemingly  objective 
worker  was  doing  the  right  thing,  even  if  the  moral  and  ethical  terrain  of  the 
case  seemed  slippery  and  uncertain.4 

Objectivity  is  undoubtedly  a  contentious  concept.  It  appears  in  Raymond 
Williams’s  Keywords:  A  Vocabulary  of  Culture  and  Society  (1985),  which 
traces  the  shifting  meanings,  values,  and  politics  attached  to  a  set  of  words 
that  are  important  in  contemporary  society.  As  Williams  notes,  keywords 
bind  together  “certain  ways  of  seeing  culture  and  society,”  and  their  mean¬ 
ings  are  difficult  to  pin  down  precisely  because  they  are  “bound  up  with  the 
problems  [they  are]  being  used  to  discuss”  (15).  The  problem  objectivity 
tries  to  address,  and  much  of  the  anxiety  that  surrounds  the  concept  of  ob¬ 
jectivity,  is  directed  toward  the  relationship  between  scientific  knowledge 
claims  and  knowledge  about  the  self.  If  rationality,  the  mark  of  modernity,  is 
premised  on  the  idea  that  we  can  learn  something  about  the  world  without 
our  own  character  and  moral  attributes  getting  in  the  way,  then  objectivity 
is  one  of  the  most  important  modern  ideals  (Burnett  2010).  In  this  way,  it 
is  both  the  key  tool  for  rational  knowledge  production  and  a  virtue.  Indeed, 
as  Lorraine  Daston  and  Peter  Galison  argue  in  their  historical  volume, 
Objectivity  (2007), 5  the  evaluative  and  ethical  dimensions  of  objectivity 


4.  This  paper  was  informed  by  Paul  Brodwin’s  analysis  of  frontline  caseworkers  in 
community  mental  health  (2013).  Brodwin  finds  that  many  of  the  moral  dilemmas  faced  by 
frontline  practitioners  in  their  day-to-day  work  can  be  traced  to  the  higher-order,  formal 
principles  of  bioethics,  which  make  their  way  into  everyday  work  through  documents,  man¬ 
dates,  and  the  norms  of  practice  (2013).  In  this  case,  an  ethically  loaded  mode  of  knowledge 
production,  articulated  through  the  concept  of  objectivity,  conflicts  with  the  demands  of  day- 
to-day  work,  creating  ethical  dilemmas  for  workers. 

5.  Daston  and  Galison’s  study  looks  at  scientific  atlas  makers — those  charged  with  the  task 
of  capturing  the  natural  world  in  images. 
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arose  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  when  scientists  became  concerned 
that  they,  the  knowledge  producers,  were  the  primary  source  of  error  in 
their  work  (2007).  Under  this  new  epoch  of  science,  objectivity  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  knowledge  production  standard  whereby  the  attributes  of  the 
knower  had  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  scientific  process  and  end  product. 
Accordingly,  reality  or  nature  had  to  move  seamlessly  through  the  scientist 
and  onto  the  page  (Burnett  2010;  Hacking  2015).  This  marked  a  curious 
departure  from  the  previous  historical  period,  during  which  the  scientist 
played  an  integral  role  in  identifying  and  rendering  the  essence  of  nature, 
in  a  sense  plucking  the  essential  characteristics  of  things  out  of  the  messi¬ 
ness  of  any  particular  instantiation  of  that  kind  of  thing  (Burnett  2010). 
Daston  and  Galison  refer  to  different  epochs  of  objectivity — truth-to-nature, 
mechanical  objectivity,  and  trained  judgment — as  “epistemic  virtues”  (2007, 

39),  thereby  collapsing  a  common  philosophical  distinction  between  what 
is  (knowledge  or  episteme)  and  what  ought  to  be  (moral  philosophy).6 

If  objectivity  is  a  moving  target  and  the  problems  it  addresses  are  related 
to  long-standing  philosophical  questions,  then  debates  about  the  concept  of 
objectivity  and  its  utility  can  become  unwieldy.  In  the  title  to  his  introduc¬ 
tion  for  an  edited  volume,  Objectivity  in  Science,  philosopher  Ian  Hacking 
opines,  “Let’s  Not  Talk  about  Objectivity”  before,  of  course,  discussing  that 
very  topic  (2015, 19).  Using  this  peculiar  injunction,  Hacking  contends  that 
abstract  discussions  of  objectivity  are  useless,  both  because  they  tend  to 
reify  an  inherently  unstable  concept  and  because  abstract  debates  evade 
what  he  terms  “ground  level  questions”  about  what  objectivity  is  doing  in 
any  particular  site  (20). 

Yielding  to  Hacking’s  warnings  about  the  perils  of  engaging  with  abstract 
concepts,  my  goal  here  is  not  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  various  itera¬ 
tions  of  objectivity  but  to  trace  the  way  in  which  objectivity  works  for  foster 
care  caseworkers  in  a  particular  site.  As  I  will  show,  in  this  context,  being 
objective  means  detaching  what  one  sees  in  a  client  from  one’s  own  embod¬ 
ied  perspective,  values,  and  emotions.  It  also  operates  much  like  Daston  and 


6.  In  muddying  this  distinction,  Daston  and  Galison  (2007)  reject  the  epistemic  claim, 
central  in  the  epoch  they  label  “mechanical  objectivity”  (121),  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
ever  separable  from  the  knower.  Jeffrey  Longhofer  and  Jerry  Floersch  (2013)  also  reject  the 
is/ought  distinction  in  their  compelling  argument  for  treating  values  as  an  important  object  of 
inquiry  in  social  work  research  and  for  conducting  research  that  is  informed  by  our  values. 
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Galison’s  (2007)  epistemic  virtues  because  being  objective  also  means  being 
fair,  unbiased,  and,  by  circular  logic,  ethical.  This  lay  use  of  objectivity  is  cog¬ 
nate  with  the  logical  positivist  definitions  of  the  term,  which  separate  fact 
and  value,  knowers  from  objects  of  scientific  investigation.  At  the  same  time, 
this  demand  for  objectivity  is  layered  upon  a  job  that  teaches  its  workers  to 
generate  knowledge  about  clients  using  perspectival  methods — those  that 
ask  the  worker  to  use  her  own  embodied  perspective  as  the  essential  tool  for 
understanding  clients  and  shaping  their  behaviors.  Moreover,  because  ob¬ 
jectivity  asks  the  worker  to  make  knowledge  claims  that  are  disembodied, 
disinterested,  and  divested  of  emotion,  while  perspectivalism  asks  precisely 
for  embodiment,  interest,  and  emotional  engagement,  the  two  concepts  are 
incompatible — that  is,  they  are  grounded  in  fundamentally  different  as¬ 
sumptions  about  what  constitutes  valid  knowledge,  and  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
acted  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  all  of  this  is  occurring  in  a  context  that 
valorizes  objectivity. 

CHALLENGES  TO  DISEMBODIED  OBJECTIVITY 

In  addition  to  the  incompatibility  of  perspectivalism  and  objectivity,  philos¬ 
ophers  of  science  have  troubled  the  claims,  latent  in  this  locally  operating 
version  of  objectivity,  that  observations  are  ever  “the  unmitigated  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  things”  (Goldenberg  2006,  2623).  Feminist  criticisms 
of  objectivity,  which  are  broadly  aimed  at  uncovering  the  power  and  politics 
entwined  in  scientific  knowledge,  have  been  directed  at  particular  itera¬ 
tions  of  the  concept — the  subject/object  dichotomy,  aperspectivity,  value- 
neutrality,  detachment,  control,  and  the  idea  of  external  guidance — the 
contention  that  representations  of  reality  are  dictated  by  reality  and  not 
affected  by  the  knower  (Anderson  2012).  Feminist  critics  deem  such  defini¬ 
tions  of  objectivity  problematic  because  they  do  not  require  the  researcher 
to  interrogate  her  own  relationship  to  that  which  she  is  studying  and  in¬ 
stead  implicitly  define  the  contingent,  situated,  and  embodied  viewpoints 
from  which  knowledge  is  derived  as  a  disembodied  and  singular  viewpoint — 
a  “conquering  gaze  from  nowhere”  (Haraway  1988,  581).  Donna  Haraway 
refers  to  this  illusion  of  infinite  vision — being  able  to  see  all  things  every¬ 
where,  as  they  truly  are,  from  a  position  that  is  situated  nowhere — as  “a 
god  trick”  (1988,  581).  It  falsely  claims  that  knowers  can  make  knowledge 
claims  that  are  divested  from  power  and  politics.  For  Haraway,  faithful 
and  responsible  accounts  of  the  real  world  lie  not  in  denying  the  perspective 
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of  the  knower,  but  in  critically  interrogating  this  perspective  in  dialogue 
with  other  partial  perspectives  in  a  “power-sensitive  conversation”  (590)7 
In  fact,  this  study  will  show  how  the  idea  of  a  politically  neutral  and 
disembodied  objectivity  gets  used,  however  unwittingly,  as  a  power  move 
to  legitimate  child  welfare’s  preferred  goals,  to  sometimes  delegitimate 
caseworkers,  and  to  insulate  the  institution  of  child  welfare  from  critique. 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL  INCOMPATIBILITY  AS  A  DOUBLE  BIND 

Borrowing  language  from  Gregory  Bateson’s  double  bind  communication 
theory  of  schizophrenia  (Bateson  et  al.  1956),  which  describes  a  complex 
and  unresolvable  communicative  dilemma  in  which  a  person  is  engaged  in 
an  ongoing  relationship  with  an  authority  figure  who  imposes  multiple, 
conflicting  demands  upon  him  over  time,  I  refer  to  the  epistemological  quag¬ 
mire  identified  in  this  study  as  the  perspective/objective  double  bind.  This 
term  draws  attention  to  the  influence  of  this  dilemma  on  workers,  whose 
many  earnest  attempts  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  objective  knowledge  can 
never  be  realized.  In  this  situation,  workers  are  asked  to  enact  a  disembod¬ 
ied,  positivist  version  of  objectivity,  even  as  the  primary  tool  for  gathering 
information  about  clients  is  the  worker’s  own  unique  living  and  perspec- 
tivally  situated  body.  Like  Bateson’s  would-be  schizophrenic  child  who  has 
little  power  and  is  trapped  in  an  inescapable  language  frame,  workers  had  to 
either  be  objective  or  frame  knowledge  claims  as  objective  despite  operating 
within  a  job  structure  in  which  they  could  not  be  objective.  Trapped  in  this 
disorienting  conceptual  muddle  of  perspectivalism  and  objectivity,  work¬ 
ers  used  what  I  term  techniques  of  objectification,  which  are,  fundamentally, 
attempts  to  construe  perspectival  information  as  objective  in  order  to  ap¬ 
pease  DCW  and  the  courts.  But,  if  techniques  of  objectification  arise  out  of 


7.  As  an  alternative  to  methodological  constructs  in  which  scientific  vision  comes  from 
“nowhere”  (Haraway  1988,  581)  and  an  equally  problematic  methodological  relativism  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  knowers  claim  to  be  everywhere  but  are  in  fact  nowhere,  Haraway  (1988) 
argues  for  embodied  objectivity  as  the  condition  for  legitimated,  rational  knowledge.  In  her 
argument  for  a  science  of  “situated  knowledges”  (583),  she  asserts  that  all  embodied  know¬ 
ers  have  partial  perspectives  informed  by  their  own  historically  contingent  social  locations, 
such  that  the  question  of  what  one  sees  and  how  she  can  see  it  can  never  be  fully  divested 
from  power  and  politics. 
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an  epistemological  and  ethical  dilemma  about  how  to  handle  the  presence 
of  potentially  error-prone  and  untrustworthy  people  in  the  knowledge¬ 
generating  processes  of  child  welfare,  their  mobilization,  paradoxically, 
conceals  these  values. 

METHOD 

STUDY  SITE 

This  analysis  is  part  of  a  larger  ethnographic  study  of  frontline  child  wel¬ 
fare  workers  at  Kids  First,  a  social  service  agency  that  offers  more  than 
70  programs  for  children  and  families  across  a  large  midwestern  state.8  I 
conducted  ethnographic  observations  in  the  City  Adoption  Program,  which 
offers  adoption  services  within  a  large  urban  metropolis  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  counties.9  Although  the  City  Adoption  Program  nominally  offers  multi¬ 
ple  kinds  of  adoption,  including  domestic  infant  adoption,  international 
adoption,  and  foster  care  adoption,  the  vast  majority  of  adoptions  are  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  agency’s  concurrent  planning  foster  care  adoption 
program.10 

Kids  First’s  City  Adoption  Team’s  strong  focus  on  concurrent  planning 
adoption  means  that  the  bulk  of  services  they  conduct  within  the  adoption 
program  are  private,  contracted  public  services  that  are  supervised  by  the 
state  child  welfare  department,  DCW.  For  workers,  this  is  a  salient  feature  of 
the  job  because  it  places  the  bulk  of  their  labor  in  the  realm  of  frontline  child 
welfare  work.  This  article  focuses  on  aspects  of  the  adoption  worker  job  that 
fall  squarely  in  the  realm  of  foster  care  casework.  Thus,  I  sometimes  use  the 


8.  Programs  include  adoption,  foster  care,  child  and  family  counseling,  early  childhood 
care  and  education,  parent  support,  residential  services,  and  youth  services. 

9.  The  term  city  refers  to  one  of  the  four  regional  offices  across  the  state. 

10.  Concurrent  planning  is  an  approach  to  foster  care  case  planning  that  seeks  to  reduce 
the  number  of  foster  care  placements  for  a  child  and  reduce  the  time  needed  to  achieve 
permanency  (usually  marked  by  children  returning  home  to  their  biological  parents  or  being 
adopted  by  relative  or  nonrelative  foster  parents)  by  pursuing  two  case  goals  simultaneously 
(Child  Welfare  Information  Gateway  2012).  This  approach  contrasts  with  traditional  foster 
care  case  planning,  under  which  the  usual  return-home  goal  is  pursued  as  the  only  goal  until 
reunification  is  achieved  or  until  parental  rights  are  terminated.  Under  Kids  First’s  concur¬ 
rent  planning  model,  children  whose  parents  are  thought  to  be  at  high  risk  for  having  their 
parental  rights  terminated  are  placed  with  pre-adoptive  foster  parents  immediately  upon 
entry  in  the  foster  care  system.  Yet,  the  category  “pre-adoptive  foster  parent”  is  legible  only  at 
the  agency  level,  since  children  are  placed  into  homes  before  parental  rights  are  terminated. 
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more  general  term  caseworker  to  refer  to  employees  designated  by  Kids 
First  as  adoption  workers. 

At  Kids  First,  all  adoption  workers  must  have  a  master’s  degree  in  social 
work.11  This  requirement  puts  them  on  par,  education-wise,  with  staff  at 
many  other  local  adoption  programs  but  ahead  of  their  foster  care  case¬ 
worker  peers,  most  of  whom  have  bachelors’  degrees  in  a  social  science 
discipline,  usually  not  social  work.  Because  the  adoption  workers  at  Kids 
First  manage  all  parties  to  a  child’s  case  (the  children,  the  birth  parents,  and 
the  foster  parents),  workers  are  asked  to  gather,  document,  and  compile 
information  about  birth  parents  and  foster  and  pre-adoptive  parents.  Finally, 
the  fact  that  these  caseworkers  have  advanced  training  but  perform  many  of 
the  same  job  functions  as  caseworkers  who  are  not  professionally  trained 
brings  to  the  fore  the  way  in  which  structural  features  of  the  caseworker  job 
limit  the  kinds  of  knowledge  claims  caseworkers  are  permitted  to  make  and 
show  that  the  question  of  what  constitutes  objective  evidence  is  frequently 
bound  up  with  professional  status  rather  than  the  ontological  status  of  any 
particular  claim. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

Ethnographic  observations  took  place  over  15  months  and  include  over 
1,000  hours  of  direct  observation  of  adoption  workers.12  Most  participant 
observation  occurred  in  the  aisle  in  the  vast  maze  of  cubicles  where  adop¬ 
tion  team  program  workers  managed  paperwork  and  phone  calls.  I  partic¬ 
ipated  in  and  audio-recorded  staff  meetings  where  workers  learned  about 
new  rules  and  procedures  and  planned  future  team  activities,13  and  I  at¬ 
tended  case  staffings,  which  are  multidisciplinary  meetings  with  managers, 

11.  Other  local  programs  also  employ  workers  with  masters’  degrees  in  related  fields, 
such  as  counseling  psychology,  but  all  workers  observed  at  Kids  First  had  master’s  degrees 
in  social  work  specifically. 

12.  All  study  procedures,  including  participant  recruitment  and  data  collection,  were 
approved  by  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  and  Chapin 
Hall  Institutional  Review  Board  and  by  the  human  subject  committee  at  Kids  First.  Key  in¬ 
formants,  including  managers,  caseworkers  on  the  adoption  team,  and  other  foster  care  work¬ 
ers  with  whom  I  conducted  interviews  gave  written  consent  to  participate  in  this  study. 

13.  Adoption  team  meetings  were  used  to  build  camaraderie  and  discuss  personal  and 
professional  successes  and  challenges.  As  a  frequent  visitor,  I  participated  in  these  team¬ 
building  exercises. 
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frontline  caseworkers,  mental  health  therapists,  and,  sometimes,  legal  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  child.  Case  staffings  are  held  to  discuss  critical  issues, 
including  what  permanency  outcome  (usually  return  home  or  adoption)  the 
agency  will  recommend  to  the  court.  I  also  participated  in  informal  con¬ 
versations  workers  had  with  one  another  about  their  cases,  attended  team 
lunch  breaks  and  lunch  trips,  and  conversed  with  workers  as  we  cleaned 
family  visitation  rooms  and  prepared  for  activities  such  as  foster  parent 
support  groups  and  the  National  Adoption  Month  Luau.  Given  the  confi¬ 
dential  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  material  discussed  during  phone  calls  and 
during  conversations  among  workers,  I  did  not  audio-record  cubicle-based 
work  or  case  staffings.  When  appropriate,  I  took  field  notes  while  activities 
were  unfolding.  In  other  instances,  I  typed  field  notes  from  memory  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Generally,  I  documented  my  observations  of  the  agency’s 
work  on  site,  unless  these  observations  occurred  in  a  hallway  or  at  lunch,  in 
which  cases  note-taking  would  have  been  unwieldy  and  inappropriate. 

Many  of  the  activities  that  did  not  entail  direct  service  provision  were 
fruitful  opportunities  for  conducting  informal  interviews  with  workers.14 
During  these  conversations,  I  was  able  to  ask  pointed  questions  about  rules 
and  procedures,  clarify  the  logistics  of  case  trajectories,  and  get  workers’ 
interpretations  of  their  clients  as  cases  progressed.  Observing  participants’ 
interactions  with  foster  children,  such  as  those  that  occurred  during  rou¬ 
tine  visits  to  foster  homes,  was  not  possible.  Given  that  my  research  is 
focused  on  workers  and  their  assessments  of  parents,  and  given  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  foster  children  as  minors  and  victims  of  abuse  or  neglect,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  get  permission  from  the  agency  or  DCW  to  observe  inter¬ 
actions  with  children.  My  interactions  with  birth  parents  were  also  lim¬ 
ited.  Because  I  shadowed  workers  and  not  birth  parents,  I  did  not  collect 
detailed  information  about  individual  cases.  Although  I  did  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  workers’  most  labor-intensive  cases,  my  focus  as  an  eth¬ 
nographer  was  more  on  identifying  specific  themes  in  assessment  prac¬ 
tices  and  ethical  dilemmas  from  the  workers’  perspectives  than  on  tracing 
the  arcs  of  particular  cases.  Birth  parent  case  examples  that  appear  in  this 
analysis  are  based  upon  workers’  perspectives  and  conversations  workers 


14.  Direct  service  provision  is  an  umbrella  description  I  use  to  denote  everything  from 
conducting  home  visits  with  foster  children  placed  via  the  adoption  team  (which  I  was 
unable  to  attend)  to  phone  calls  with  clients  and  service  providers  and  attending  court. 
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had  while  conducting  routine  work  activities,  not  on  my  own  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  these  parents. 

In  addition  to  participant  observation,  I  conducted  semi-structured 
interviews  with  eight  adoption  workers  (all  but  one  of  the  nine  adoption 
workers  who  were  employed  at  the  agency  during  the  observation  period), 
three  workers  from  the  regular  foster  care  program,  and  two  program  man¬ 
agers.  Interviews  focused  on  workers’  educational  and  employment  his¬ 
tories  and  their  perspectives  on  Kids  First’s  program  structure,  DCW,  the 
court,  and  moral  ideas  about  family.  Finally,  I  collected  foster  care  case¬ 
worker  training  materials  from  the  4-week  immersion  training  sequence 
all  new  workers  are  required  to  attend  and  downloaded  training  materials 
from  ongoing  staff  development  training  exercises. 

Each  of  the  three  broad  data  collection  techniques — observation,  inter¬ 
views,  and  document  analysis — occurred  over  the  course  of  the  study.  In¬ 
formation  gathered  via  participant  observation,  for  example,  was  used  to 
inform  interview  questions  and  point  me  in  the  direction  of  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  laws,  procedures,  and  even  academic  theoretical  work.  To 
this  end,  data  analysis  was  an  iterative,  ongoing  process  through  which  I 
identified  prominent  themes  that  cropped  up  during  day-to-day  observa¬ 
tions  of  foster  care  and  adoption  workers  and  triangulated  those  tentative 
themes  with  other  data  sources,  such  as  training  materials  and  in  situ  inter¬ 
views  of  workers,  to  arrive  at  a  plausible  explanation  for  or  theory  of  what 
was  happening.  I  sought  out  additional  data  when  necessary.  I  then  checked 
my  provisional  theories  with  research  participants  and  refined  my  expla¬ 
nations  in  response  to  their  feedback.  When  participant  observation  ended, 
I  continued  to  analyze  data,  this  time  rereading  my  daily  field  notes  in  their 
entirety  and  transcribing  audio-recorded  interviews  verbatim.  I  searched 
for  information  that  supported,  complicated,  or  contradicted  my  tentative 
explanations  for  the  evidentiary  and  ethical  dilemmas  that  workers  at  this 
site  experienced.  Noting  from  participant  observation  that  many  eviden¬ 
tiary  dilemmas  cropped  up  when  workers  were  asked  to  inscribe  or  ver¬ 
bally  report  the  things  they  knew  about  clients,  I  focused  on  data  related 
to  paperwork  completion,  case  note-taking,  trainings  in  which  workers 
learned  to  gather  and  inscribe  information  about  clients,  and  agency  meet¬ 
ings  where  workers  brought  evidence  to  bear  on  case  recommendations. 
Through  this  search,  the  processes  I  call  techniques  of  objectification  were 
initially  identified. 
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I  continually  refined  my  early  theoretical  explanations  as  I  tacked  back 
and  forth  between  multiple  sources  of  information,  including  the  workers’ 
own  ideas  about  what  was  happening.  After  this  data  analysis  stage,  I  be¬ 
gan  writing  up  the  study  results,  all  the  while  revisiting  the  data  to  refine 
my  explanations.  „ 

RESULTS 

A  careful  analysis  of  DCW  caseworker  training  materials  and  departmen¬ 
tal  documents  shows  that  simultaneous  demands  for  perspectival  and  ob¬ 
jective  knowledge  are  ubiquitous.  Workers  are  asked  both  to  “stand  in  [the 
client’s]  shoes”  (DCW  Family  Engagement  Training  Materials)  in  order  to 
better  understand,  predict,  and  shape  clients’  behavior  and  to  base  their 
evaluations  of  clients  and  child  placement  recommendations  on  deperson¬ 
alized,  objective  information.  The  codification  of  incompatible  knowledge¬ 
generating  paradigms  in  official  trainings  and  documents  shows  that  this 
epistemological  quagmire  is  built  into  the  fabric  of  the  caseworker  job.  At 
the  same  time,  the  privileging  of  objectivity  frequently  leads  DCW  to  con¬ 
strue  its  own  value-laden  stances  as  objective,  which  marginalizes  contrary 
perspectives.  Finally,  demands  for  objectivity  create  crises  of  evidence  for 
workers,  who  must  either  discard  perspectival  and  interpretive  information 
about  clients  in  order  to  generate  credible  recommendations  or  make  such 
knowledge  appear  objective  through  techniques  of  objectification  such  as 
documentation,  collectivization,  institutionalization,  and  audit. 


THE  PERSPECTIVE/OBJECTIVE  DOUBLE  BIND 

During  the  study  period,  family  engagement  was  a  ubiquitously  articulated, 
normative  service  ethic  within  DCW.  Family  engagement  refers  to  the 
ideology  and  process  through  which  workers  are  expected  to  elicit  and  in¬ 
crease  birth  parent  participation  in  the  child  welfare  process.15  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  family  engagement  in  child  welfare  can  be  seen  in  the  numerous 
service  initiatives  structured  around  the  concept  (e.g.,  family  group 


15.  The  norm  is  broadly  consistent  with  workers’  perceptions  that  the  culture  of  DCW  is 
now  strongly  in  favor  of  reuniting  children  with  their  birth  parents  rather  than  pursuing 
alternative  living  arrangements  such  as  permanent  guardianship  or  adoption. 
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conferencing  and  father  engagement)  and  in  DCW’s  so-called  “family- 
centered,  trauma-informed,  and  strengths-based”  approach  to  practice, 
which  was  officially  adopted  by  the  department  in  2007  and  which  con¬ 
tinues  today.  As  I  will  demonstrate,  the  process  of  engaging  families  requires 
emotional  labor,  and  workers  were  repeatedly  reminded  that  the  work  of 
interpreting  clients’  feelings  and  viewing  the  world  from  their  perspectives 
is  a  critical  “step  in  the  [family]  engagement  process”  (DCW  Family  Engage¬ 
ment  Training  Materials)  and  is  consonant  with  good  casework. 

This  situated,  perspectival,  and  interpretive  mode  of  understanding  and 
responding  to  clients  can  be  seen  in  the  introduction  to  the  invisible  suitcase 
exercise,  which  appears  in  a  day-long  training  module,  Family  Engagement, 
which  was  developed  as  a  part  of  DCW’s  efforts  to  develop  staff  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  evidence-based  best  practices  and  its  own  rearticulated  service 
orientation.16  In  the  training,  the  invisible  suitcase  is  depicted  in  a  sketch  of 
a  person,  whose  back  is  hunched  under  the  strain  of  a  large  backpack 
emblazoned  with  the  word  “worry”  and  two  suitcases  labeled  “fear”  and 
“guilt”  (words  capitalized  in  source  image). 

The  invisible  suitcases  are  a  diagrammatic  version  of  what  is  colloquially 
known  in  popular  psychology  as  emotional  baggage,  which  is  most  often 
understood  as  negative  psychological  feelings  about  the  past  that  prevent  a 
person  from  behaving  in  a  desirable  or  healthy  way  in  the  present.  In 
addition  to  conceptualizing  client  problems  from  an  individualist  (rather 
than  structuralist)  standpoint,  the  invisible  suitcase  exercise  is  meant  to 
help  trainees  visualize  emotions  as  baggage  and  understand  the  risks  of  not 
properly  deciphering  and  tending  to  client  parents’  emotions.  The  situated 
and  personal  dimensions  of  the  exercise  are  evident  in  the  trajectory  of  the 
activity,  which  goes  from  being  self-focused  to  other- focused. 


16.  Among  my  research  informants,  DCW  was  known  for  its  multiple  and  rapidly  changing 
training  modules.  For  example,  one  worker  deliberately  avoided  signing  up  for  a  multiple-day 
training,  saying  that  she  was  going  to  wait  for  the  1-day  version.  In  her  experience,  training 
was  often  modified  and  consolidated  from  its  original  version.  Because  of  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
articulate  how  this  training  fits  into  DCW’s  overall  training  structure,  especially  since  train¬ 
ing  differs  subtly  for  workers  depending  upon  when  they  started  the  job  and  when  they  at¬ 
tend  a  required  training.  The  version  of  training  analyzed  here  was  taken  from  DCW’s  website 
and  was  part  of  the  Learning  Collaborative  series  of  trainings  developed  in  2007.  Consistent 
with  the  assertion  that  DCW  changes  and  adapts  trainings,  I  found  several  slides  from  these 
online  Learning  Collaboratives  in  the  new  worker  training  materials  I  was  given  by  adop¬ 
tion  workers  at  Kids  First. 
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Facilitators  are  instructed  to  incite  workers’  own  emotions  about  attend¬ 
ing  a  mandated  DCW  training  session  and  to  draw  parallels  between  their 
feelings  about  having  to  “drop  everything  (e.g.,  pressing  casework  activities) 
and  come  here”  and  the  feelings  of  the  mandated  birth  client.  Notes  to  the 
facilitator  are  illustrative:  “We  are  welcoming  an  open  expression  of  feelings 
to  help  them  get  into  the  shoes  of  families:  mandated,  overwhelmed,  voice¬ 
less,  stressed,  angry,  inconvenienced.”  Note  that  the  worker’s  own  emotions 
(feeling  mandated,  then  reflecting  upon  her  own  emotions  in  the  face  of  a 
mandate)  prompt  her  to  empathize  with  the  client  and  begin  unpacking  the 
client’s  invisible  suitcases. 

This  perspectival  ethic  is  quickly  upended  when  the  facilitator  addresses 
hypothetical  attendees  who  may  not  share  DCW’s  enthusiasm  for  opening 
themselves  up  to  clients’  negative  emotions.17  “Now,”  the  facilitator  says  to 
the  trainees,  “one  of  the  thoughts  some  of  you  may  be  having  is,  ‘I  don’t  really 
care  what  is  in  the  suitcase  of  a  person  who  has  treated  their  child  so  poorly.’ 
You  might  remember  the  conversation  we  had  during  our  last  [training] 
about  biases.  Might  it  be  easier  to  care  about  the  content  of  their  suitcase  if 
we  remember  that  most  parents  are  trying  to  do  their  best  and  ultimately 
want  to  teach  their  children  how  to  survive.”18 

Dropped  into  the  middle  of  a  training  session  that  teaches  workers  to 
take  another  person’s  perspective,  the  word  bias  provides  a  window  into 
DCW’s  logic  and  the  process  through  which  the  complex  emotional  labor 
of  seeing  and  unpacking  the  invisible  suitcase,  which  at  first  appears  to  rely 
upon  situated  and  perspectival  knowledge  generation,  is  also  imagined  as 
a  wholly  detached  and  technical  exercise  done  in  the  pursuit  of  politically 
neutral  goals.  Both  within  this  specific  training  module,  and  in  DCW  train¬ 
ings  more  generally,  words  such  as  bias,  evidence,  reliable,  valid,  and  objective, 
key  terms  in  logical  positivist  science,  pepper  instructions  on  how  workers 
should  engage  families,  document  their  work,  and  adjudicate  between  com¬ 
peting  claims  about  what  constitutes  a  child’s  best  interest  Alongside  per¬ 
spectival  work  requiring  caseworkers  to  get  into  the  shoes  of  any  given  client, 


17.  Workers  unpacking  with  clients  are  expected  to  “receive”  (“Notes  to  the  Facilitator,” 
DCW  Family  Engagement  Training  Materials)  their  clients’  emotions,  which  are  frequently 
described  as  negative  or  even  hostile. 

18.  This  statement  is  rhetorical  and  is  written  with  a  period,  rather  than  a  question  mark, 
in  slide  notes  to  the  facilitator. 
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objectivity  asks  workers  to  generate  perspective-independent  evaluations 
of  these  clients.  While  simultaneous  calls  for  perspectivalism  and  objectiv¬ 
ity  are  an  epistemological  impossibility,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  word  bias 
as  it  is  used  in  this  training  and  other  DCW  materials  shows  that  correct¬ 
ing  so-called  worker  bias  is  not  about  replacing  a  skewed,  subjective  inter¬ 
pretation  with  an  accurate  and  neutral  rendering  of  the  client.  Rather,  it 
is  about  replacing  the  ostensibly  biased  interpretation  with  a  preferred  but 
nevertheless  inherently  value-laden  interpretation. 

In  this  training,  the  warning  about  bias  appears  to  be  directed  at  workers 
who  are  biased  against  birth  parents,  but  the  facilitator’s  suggestion  to 
“remember  that  most  parents  are  trying  to  do  their  best”  is  not  actually 
about  correcting  a  bias;  it  is  about  creating  a  different  perspective,  one  that  is 
consonant  with  DCW’s  family  engagement  ethic.  This  use  of  the  word  bias 
to  denote  the  wrong  perspective  (a  perspective  that  is  out  of  sync  with 
family  engagement)  suggests  several  things.  First,  the  work  of  caring  about 
the  parent  who  abused  her  child  is  unbiased  (a  detached  or  value-free  ac¬ 
tion  with  no  ethical  or  political  consequences  for  the  client  or  the  worker). 
Second,  that  DCW’s  value  is  superior  to  the  value  held  by  the  dissenting 
worker,  not  because  it  is  unequivocally  more  just  or  humane,  but  because  it 
is  construed  as  value-free. 

The  word  bias  operates  similarly  in  a  host  of  DCW  documents.  In  a  dif¬ 
ferent  family  engagement  presentation  that  was  part  of  new  worker  train¬ 
ing  in  winter  of  2012,  the  concept  of  bias  was  introduced  via  a  slide  labeled 
“Initial  Impressions:  The  Effects  of  Personal  Bias.”  In  the  accompanying 
picture,  a  house  cat  gazes  into  a  mirror  and  sees  the  image  of  a  lion  reflected 
back.19  The  slide  asserts  that  personal  bias  is  an  initial  impression  and  that 
bias  introduces  error  in  an  otherwise  knowable  world.  The  house  cat  is, 
undeniably,  a  house  cat,  and  the  lion  is  a  perceptual  error  enabled  by  per¬ 
sonal  bias.  In  this  context,  the  slide  appears  to  be  directed  at  the  worker  who 
has  a  grandiose  perception  of  herself;  the  analogy  is  consistent  with  social 


19.  Although  I  first  encountered  this  image  in  DCW  training,  a  Google  search  for  “lion  cat 
mirror”  results  in  more  than  3  million  hits  for  this  image,  which  can  be  found  via  the  following 
link:  http://www.sunnyskyz.com/happy-pictures/248/Cat-sees-lion-in-mirror.  Most  often, 
the  image  appears  as  part  of  a  meme,  with  various  phrases  superimposed  on  the  picture.  I 
was  unable  to  trace  the  image  back  to  an  original  source.  The  source  provided  here  is  but  one 
of  many  in  which  this  picture  appears. 
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work  trainings  that  urge  workers  to  recognize  and  reflect  upon  their  posi¬ 
tions  of  power  relative  to  their  clients. 

The  reflective  work  of  recognizing  one’s  position  of  power  and  interro¬ 
gating  one’s  own  perceptions  is  widely  espoused  in  social  work  training  as 
an  integral  component  of  ethically  sound  work.  But,  in  this  case,  the  worker 
who  sees  herself  as  big  and  powerful  is  not  construed  as  only  unethical; 
rather,  she  is  construed  as  one  who  sees  herself  inaccurately.  Her  perception 
is  wrong.20  The  image  suggests  that  the  seer  is  a  stable  and  knowable  object, 
both  to  herself  and  to  others.  Paradoxically,  this  lesson  about  objective  self¬ 
perception  riffs  on  a  highly  gendered  cultural  construction  of  domestic  cats 
as  feminized  animals  whose  species-specific  behavioral  patterns  are  con¬ 
strued  as  laughable  attempts  to  be  king  of  the  jungle  and  are  borne  out  of  a 
severely  inflated,  if  adorable,  ego. 

While  many  would  agree  that  the  perspectival  work  of  reining  in  one’s 
sense  of  power  or  importance  in  social  service  work  is  critical  to  good 
service  delivery,  the  tendency  of  DCW’s  discourses  to  construe  matters  of 
perspective  as  matters  of  fact,  which  we  see  in  both  of  the  previous  examples 
of  the  concept  of  bias,  can  unwittingly  marginalize  workers.21  If  dissenting 
opinions  are  construed  as  bias,  and  bias  is  construed  as  a  perceptual  error, 
then  DCW’s  family  engagement  policy  becomes  an  accurate  and  therefore 
incontestably  ethical  stance.22  By  placing  its  own  values  on  the  side  of  the 


20.  As  an  Internet  meme,  the  picture  takes  on  different  meanings  depending  upon  what 
phrase  is  superimposed.  The  most  popular  meme  has  the  words,  “What  matters  most  is  how 
you  see  yourself.”  In  this  context,  the  image  takes  on  a  more  positive  connotation;  it  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  confidence  rather  than  grandiosity.  The  picture  also  appears  in  a  “cute  ani¬ 
mals”  Tumblr,  in  which  context  the  house  cat  who  sees  himself  as  a  vicious  hunter  is  rendered 
cute,  not  menacing  or  dangerous  (as  opposed  to  a  grandiose  person). 

21.  In  fact,  social  work  scholar  Harry  Ferguson,  drawing  heavily  upon  Anthony  Giddens, 
outlines  a  historical  process  whereby  late-modern  reflexive  citizens  and  reflexive  systems 
increasingly  observe  themselves  in  order  to  manage  self-generated  errors  and  risks  (1997). 

22.  A  host  of  child  welfare  scholars  have  interrogated  the  issue  of  birth  parent  engage¬ 
ment  and  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions.  Elizabeth  Bartholet  (1999),  e.g.,  has  drawn 
upon  historical  insights  from  the  battered  women’s  movement  to  argue  against  the  family 
preservation  ethic.  Whereas  pre-movement  ethical  stances  were  geared  toward  family  ther¬ 
apy  and  marriage  preservation,  few  people  now  argue  that  marriage  preservation  should  be 
the  norm  for  battered  women.  Likewise,  she  argues  that  some  children  labeled  “at  risk  for 
removal”  should  be  defined  as  “in  need  of  liberation”  (1999,  53).  Bartholet’s  position,  while 
controversial,  is  no  more  biased  than  DCW’s  stance;  rather,  it  represents  a  different  value. 
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real,  DCW  renders  something  that  can  most  accurately  be  called  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  values  or  politics  as  a  difference  between  fact  and  opinion.  In  other 
words,  those  who  disagree  with  DCW  because  they  subscribe  to  a  different 
value  lose  traction,  not  because  their  values  are  out  of  sync  with  societal 
values  or  other  registers  of  morality,  but  because  they  are  construed  as 
wrong.  Such  logic  discredits  the  worker  who  has  a  different  perspective  or 
value  and  places  DCW’s  stance  on  the  side  of  reason  and  truth,  thus  ob¬ 
scuring  the  latter’s  political  dimensions  and  foreclosing  challenges  to  insti¬ 
tutionalized  perspectives. 


IDENTIFYING  AND  OBJECTIFYING  EMOTIONS 

Given  the  muddying  of  interpretive  and  objective  epistemologies  in  training 
and  the  significance  of  emotions  in  DCW’s  construction  of  client  problems, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  related  epistemological  muddle  in  which  emo¬ 
tions  are  simultaneously  constituted  as  personal  and  objectively  knowable. 
While  a  perspectival  understanding  of  casework  suggests  a  terrain  in  which 
emotions  inform  perspectives,  and  where  workers  must  continually  reflect 
upon  their  own  emotions  in  order  to  take  stock  of  clients’  emotions  and 
perspectives,  objective  constructions  of  casework  ask  workers  to  bracket 
their  personal  feelings  in  order  to  generate  facts.  The  effective  practitioner 
is  thereby  construed  as  a  feeling  and  reflexive  thinker  whose  emotions, 
nonetheless,  obscure  objective  reality  and  pose  a  threat  to  competent  ser¬ 
vice  delivery.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  emotions  can  impede  effective  service  is 
not  without  precedent  in  social  work  and  mental  health  practice  literatures. 
Yvonne  Smith  describes  a  similar  logic  in  Therapeutic  Crisis  Intervention 
(TCI),  a  patented  and  widely  used  crisis  prevention  and  intervention  pro¬ 
gram  for  residential  child-care  organizations.  In  TCI,  trainees  are  cautioned 
that  angry  emotions  can  easily  derail  the  systematic,  lucid,  and  rational 
decision-making  process  that,  according  to  TCI’s  creators,  ought  to  guide 
practitioner  behavior  during  real-time  crisis  situations.  Thus  practition¬ 
ers  are  advised  to  “[clear]  away  [their]  feelings”  before  intervening  (Smith 
2014,  424). 

Likewise,  the  definition  of  objectivity  provided  in  DCW’s  child  welfare 
licensing  study  guide  states,  “Objectivity  means  treating  or  dealing  with  facts 
without  distortion  by  personal  feelings  or  prejudices.”  The  definition,  alone, 
suggests  that  child  welfare  workers  regularly  work  with  facts  that  are  con¬ 
crete  and  knowable  and  that  these  facts  can  be  distorted  or  made  inaccurate 
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by  personal  feelings  or  prejudices.  There  is  also  the  subtle  introduction  of  a 
hierarchy,  in  which  facts  are  privileged  over  personal  feelings. 

The  tension  between  facts  and  emotions  and  the  notion  that  facts  can 
be  abstracted  from  emotions  is  also  evident  in  the  foster  parent  handbook, 
which  warns  its  readers  in  boldface  type,  “Making  life-defining  plans  and 
decisions  for  human  beings  is  emotional  work.”  The  excerpt  that  follows  ad¬ 
vises  the  foster  parent:  “Unlike  other  members  of  the  child  welfare  team, 
foster  parents  who  want  to  adopt  and  birth  parents  who  want  their  child 
returned  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  outcome  of  permanency  planning. 
Staff  working  closely  with  families  and  children  may  also  feel  an  emotional 
stake  in  their  success.  Being  able  to  separate  your  emotions  and  remain  ob¬ 
jective  isn’t  easy,  but  it’s  necessary  to  fairly  represent  the  best  interests  of 
any  foster  child.” 

Whereas  the  process  of  learning  how  to  engage  families  requires  work¬ 
ers  to  reflect  upon  their  own  emotions  and  then  draw  parallels  between 
their  emotions  and  those  of  their  clients  (“to  get  into  the  clients’  shoes”), 
this  text  states  that  separating  emotions  is  “necessary  to  fairly  represent 
the  best  interests  of  any  foster  child.”  In  other  words,  the  same  emotions 
that  prompt  workers  to  better  understand  their  clients,  cultivate  empathy, 
and  deliver  ethical  services  are  simultaneously  construed  as  a  barrier  to  fair 
representation. 

DCW’s  endorsement  of  objectivity  tacitly  offers  a  way  out  of  the  feelings/ 
objective  reality  conundrum  by  bringing  emotions  into  the  universe  of  fac¬ 
tually  knowable  things.  The  objectification  of  emotions  (especially  clients’ 
emotions)  is  precisely  what  the  invisible  suitcase  exercise  accomplishes  by 
the  end  of  the  first  family  engagement  training  module.  According  to  DCW, 
the  invisible  suitcase  is  not  just  a  metaphor  for  engaging  clients,  it  also  helps 
workers  to  see  and  recognize  the  previously  unseeable.  “Much  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  can’t  be  seen  by  those  around  you  at  first  glance,”  says 
the  trainer,  implying  that  emotional  suitcases  are  a  fact  of  social  reality  that 
workers  can  be  trained  to  recognize  and  decipher.  Note  that  in  making  con¬ 
crete  entities  that  are  invisible  and  interpretive,  family  engagement  train¬ 
ing  objectifies  and  reifies  the  very  emotions  that  it,  only  a  few  moments  prior, 
discussed  from  an  embodied  and  interpretive  epistemological  standpoint. 
As  I  will  show  later,  the  skilled  work  of  creating  so-called  objective  render¬ 
ings  of  abstract  and  unseen  concepts  is  expected  of  all  workers,  but  it  is 
nonetheless  viewed  with  suspicion  when  done  by  frontline  caseworkers 
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because  it  requires  interpretation,  and  one’s  ability  to  create  valid  facts  out 
of  interpretations  is  linked  to  her  or  his  status.23 

In  medical  literature,  Jodi  Halpern  describes  how  norms  of  detachment 
and  objectivity  have  led  to  narrow,  cognitively  based  definitions  of  clinical 
empathy  (2003).  Not  surprisingly,  DCW  also  defines  empathy  as  a  disem¬ 
bodied,  cognitive  practice,  thereby  allowing  the  department  to  construe 
the  interpretive  and  value-laden  work  of  unpacking  the  invisible  suitcase 
as  objective  and  technical.  Empathy,  according  to  DCW,  is  “a  core  condition 
of  the  helping  relationship”  that  entails  “tuning  into  a  person’s  emotions 
and  communicating  understanding  without  losing  objectivity”  (DCW 
Foster  Care  Worker  Training  Materials). 

The  realization  of  this  definition  of  empathy  in  practice  requires  the 
worker  to  objectify  her  own  emotions  and  those  of  her  clients.  It  also  begs 
several  interesting  questions,  the  first  of  which  is  how  a  worker  can  com¬ 
municate  understanding  from  an  objective  standpoint.  Is  communicating 
understanding  a  matter  of  verbalizing  to  the  client  that  one  has  correctly 
identified  her  emotional  state,  or  does  expressing  understanding  also  re¬ 
quire  the  worker  to  draw  upon  and  express  her  own  emotions?  If  the  latter, 
this  suggests  that  workers  should  be  able  to  enact  objectified  emotions,  as 
sincerely  felt  emotions  would  appear  to  threaten  the  worker’s  objectivity 
unless  she  is  able  to  simultaneously  feel  and  bracket  emotions.  Workers,  it 
seems,  are  supposed  to  care  about  their  clients  and  understand  them  from 
their  own  individual  perspectives,  in  part  through  managing  their  own  af¬ 
fects  and  responding  appropriately  to  their  clients,  but  they  are  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  bracket  their  emotions  in  the  service  encounter.  Therefore,  we  must 
also  ask  how  objectivity  can  be  practiced  in  a  context  that  asks  practitioners 
to  think  and  feel  in  the  same  instant.  Objectivity’s  temporal  dimensions  are 
anything  but  instantaneous.  Whereas  objectification  freezes  emotional  mo¬ 
ments  in  time  and  abstracts  them  from  context,  offering  the  practitioner 
the  chance  to  draw  causal  links  between  situations,  emotions,  and  their  out¬ 
comes,  emotional  displays  are  elicited  and  enacted  continuously  by  clients 


23.  I  suspect,  but  do  not  have  the  data  from  this  study  to  show  (since  it  focuses  on  front¬ 
line  workers  and  not  those  deemed  experts),  that  recognized  experts  in  child  welfare  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enact  a  conceptually  different  form  of  objectivity,  one  referred  to  by  Daston  and 
Galison  (2007)  as  “trained  judgment”  (329).  Trained  judgment  is  performed  by  experts  who 
interpret  data  in  search  of  recognizable  patterns  and  categories. 
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and  practitioners  in  real  time  service  encounters.  Workers  cannot  pause  the 
service  encounter  to  identify  and  categorize  emotions  and  behaviors.24 

In  addition  to  objectivity’s  practical  limitations  for  the  thinking,  feel¬ 
ing  practitioner,  it  also  poses  important  ethical  questions.  While  the  depart¬ 
ment  suggests  that  being  personal  introduces  bias*  one  might  alternatively 
argue  that  the  guise  of  objectivity  risks  perpetuating  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  the  observer  of  objective  facts  is  never  called  upon  to  interrogate  her 
own  relationship  to  that  which  is  being  observed — in  this  case,  the  client, 
over  whom  she  has  relative  power  (Haraway  1988).  What  I  am  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  is  the  way  objectivity  affects  front¬ 
line  child  welfare  workers,  the  discordant  demands  it  places  upon  them, 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  decidedly  nonneutral  mobilization  of  objective 
discourses  marginalizes  workers’  evaluations  of  clients  and  circumscribes 
the  information  they  are  allowed  to  convey  in  case  notes  and  communica¬ 
tions  with  DCW  and  the  court. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  OBJECTIFICATION 

Given  irreconcilable  demands  to  be  perspectival  and  objective,  and  given  a 
social  service  context  in  which  agencies  are  frequently  mandated  to  account 
for  their  work  using  quantitative  and  ostensibly  objective  outcome  measure¬ 
ments,  child  welfare  workers  are  repeatedly  called  upon  to  translate  their 
actions  and  evaluations  of  clients  into  objective  discourse.  I  identified  four 


24.  In  contrast  to  objective  constructions  of  empathy,  Carl  Rogers  (1975),  the  originator  of 
person-centered  therapy,  asserts  that  empathy  requires  the  therapist  to  sincerely  care  about 
the  client.  “It  is  impossible  accurately  to  sense  the  perceptual  world  of  another  person  un¬ 
less  you  value  that  person  and  his  world — unless  you  in  some  sense  care”  (Rogers  1975,  6).  In 
accordance  with  its  humanist  philosophical  underpinnings,  Rogers’s  person-centered  ther¬ 
apy  prioritizes  the  client’s  subjective  experiences.  For  Rogers,  accurate  empathy  means  that 
the  therapist  can  assume  the  client’s  worldview  as  if  she  or  he  were  the  client.  Rogers  also 
stresses  that  empathy  is  an  orientation  or  “attitude”  (1),  not  a  technique  used  by  the  thera¬ 
pist.  This  definition  of  accurate  empathy  differs  starkly  from  those  that  accompany  objective 
constructions  of  the  concept,  because  the  latter  define  accurate  empathy  as  a  measurable 
entity  that  can  be  identified  and  analyzed,  independent  of  clinical  context  and  absent  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  particular  clients  and  their  expressed  understandings  of  their  own 
life  experiences  (Jacobs  and  Williams  1983).  Objectivist  studies  of  empathy  construe  the 
concept  precisely  as  a  technique  enacted  by  the  therapist  that  can  be  deemed  by  an  external 
evaluator  to  be  more  or  less  accurate. 
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techniques  through  which  workers  made  child  welfare  work  objective:  doc¬ 
umentation,  collectivization,  institutionalization,  and  audit. 

Documentation 

Within  the  epistemologically  fraught  world  constructed  in  child  welfare 
training,  the  question  of  what  frontline  workers  can  see  and  their  docu¬ 
mented  accounts  of  what  happens  were  delimited  through  DCW’s  strict 
rules  on  documentation.  These  rules  appeal  to  norms  of  objectivity  and  in¬ 
struct  workers  to  document  effectively,  that  is,  to  frame  case  notes  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  departmentally  generated  problem  attributions,  in¬ 
terventions,  and  goals.  For  example,  the  DCW  study  guide  for  child  welfare 
licensure,  a  13-page  document  covering  a  broad  range  of  topics,25  includes 
a  page-long  outline  on  effective  documentation. 

According  to  Daphne  Stephenson-Valcourt  (2009-10),  whose  8-Frame 
Window  Model  for  child  welfare  caseworker  documentation  is  included 
as  one  of  many  resources  DCW  distributes  to  workers,  “Documentation  re¬ 
mains  the  one  priority  that  if  not  done  in  a  timely  manner,  negates  all  the 
other  priorities  or  tasks  undertaken  by  a  caseworker”  (163). 

In  other  words,  documents  (or  inscribed  and  objectified  renderings  of 
events)  are  imbued  with  such  power  that  they  are  evaluated,  by  DCW  and 
child  welfare  professional  discourses,  as  more  important  than  the  real-life 
happenings  they  are  meant  to  represent.  Stephenson-Valcourt  uses  the  met¬ 
aphor  of  a  window  divided  into  eight  panes  through  which  caseworkers 
can  observe  distinct  but  interconnected  aspects  of  a  family’s  functioning. 
The  metaphor  is  telling.  Windows  are  transparent;  they  are  also  a  distinct  if 
largely  invisible  barrier  between  the  observer  and  the  observed.  But  there  is 
unacknowledged  tension  between  the  window’s  promise  of  a  clear,  unim¬ 
peded,  and  complete  picture  of  a  family  and  the  8 -Frame  model’s  categori¬ 
cal  and  methodical  simplification  of  information  through  the  use  of  frames. 

In  fact,  while  the  act  of  creating  an  accurate  and  complete  description 
of  an  event  might  conceivably  entail  documenting  the  minutiae  of  social 
interactions  in  all  of  their  mundane  detail  and  without  deciding  a  priori 
what  is  important  and  what  is  not,  the  genre  of  the  case  note  is  predeter¬ 
mined;  it  exists  independent  of  the  individual  case  and  the  specific  interac¬ 
tion  it  aims  to  capture.  An  incident  from  a  file  training  session  conducted  by 


25.  Among  these  topics  are  federal  policies,  department  goals,  ethics,  professional  con¬ 
duct,  child  development,  child  abuse,  grieving,  and  diversity. 
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Karen,  a  quality  improvement  (QI)  worker  at  Kids  First,  is  illustrative. 
Karen  recalled  reading  a  case  note  describing  a  mother  making  dinner. 
“She  s-l-o-w-l-y  stirred  the  p-o-t  of  noodles,”  Karen  droned,  dragging  out 
her  syllables  to  emphasize  the  tediousness  of  the  note.  The  example  was 
offered  as  an  extreme  and  obvious  instance  of  superfluous  documentation. 
Karen  continued  by  emphasizing  that  notes  should  have  “relevance  to  the 
agency’s  involvement  and  achievement  of  permanency  planning  goals.” 
Yet  workers  were  given  no  background  information  about  the  mother,  her 
relationship  with  her  child,  or  the  nature  of  her  involvement  with  the 
agency  and  DCW.  This  is  because  the  kinds  of  behavior  and  activities  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  caseworker  are  determined  in  advance  of  any  particular  in¬ 
teractions  through  assessments  and  case  plans,  as  well  as  the  note-writing 
conventions  of  DCW.  Notes  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  representation  of  a 
professional’s  frame  of  reference  as  a  concise  account  of  the  facts.26 

Paradoxically,  while  workers  were  supposed  to  avoid  documenting  su¬ 
perfluous  details,  they  were  also  warned  against  offering  unsupported  opin¬ 
ions.  DCW’s  child  welfare  licensing  study  guide  tells  workers  that  notes 
should  include  “behaviorally-specific  descriptions,”  that  they  should  be  “fac¬ 
tual,  not  based  on  assumptions;  objective,  not  subjective;  simple  and  clear; 
and  jargon  free.”  Whereas  “slowly  stirring  the  pot  of  noodles”  might  con¬ 
stitute  a  behaviorally  specific  description,  the  description  appeared  exces¬ 
sive  to  Karen.  At  the  same  time,  the  caseworker  who  describes  a  client  as 
calm  or  angry  risks  appearing  subjective  if  she  does  not  have  evidence  to 
back  up  her  claims.  In  fact,  while  the  act  of  framing  could  be  understood 
as  a  process  that,  in  capturing  a  moment,  also  creates  what  Donna  Haraway 
(1988)  might  call  a  situated  perspective,  according  to  DCW’s  logic,  the  cat¬ 
egorical  culling  of  information  for  case  files  is  akin  to  detecting  a  signal 
from  so  much  background  noise.  The  signal  presumably  exists  independent 
of  personal  perspective  and  independent  of  the  events  that  precede  or 
follow  it. 


26.  In  his  study  of  Assertive  Community  Treatment  (ACT)  in  mental  health,  Jerry 
Floersch  (2000)  shows  that  caseworkers’  notes  represent  only  a  portion  of  actual  practice,  a 
portion  he  refers  to  as  “disciplinary  knowledge/power”  (171),  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
comes  from  textbooks  or  theory.  “Situated  knowledge/power”  (170),  or  “everyday”  (170)  ways 
of  speaking,  also  informed  practice  but  were  not  included  in  documented  accounts  of 
what  happened  (Floersch  2000). 
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The  so-called  objective  frame  that  prompts  caseworkers  to  document 
information  considered  factual  (but  that  is,  in  fact,  effective)  over  that  which 
is  considered  perspectival  or  personal  is  especially  problematic  for  workers 
who  must  engage  families  and  manage  their  emotions  and  behaviors  as  a 
core  part  of  their  jobs.  Workers  are  not  permitted  to  condense  their  obser¬ 
vations  through  interpretation  or  use  jargon  the  way  a  clinical  therapist  or 
physician  might.  Professional  jargon  often  allows  would-be  experts  to  enact 
their  expert  knowledge  in  real-time  interactions  (Carr  2010),  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  jargon  forestalls  demonstrations  of  expertise  for  caseworkers 
who  may  otherwise  be  capable  of  enacting  expert  claims. 

This  means  that,  although  the  labor  of  interpreting  clients’  emotions  and 
using  these  interpretations  to  develop  strategies  for  engagement  is  a  core 
part  of  the  job,  it  cannot  be  documented.  On  a  practical  level,  workers  spend 
enormous  amounts  of  time  on  formulaic  documentation  that  is  unlikely  to 
capture  some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  their  work.  The  behaviorally 
specific  descriptions  workers  are  expected  to  give  to  support  their  inter¬ 
pretations  of  clients,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  workers  are  permitted  to 
interpret  clients’  behaviors,  are  also  unlikely  to  make  their  way  into  the 
courtroom  as  part  of  a  case’s  evidence.  The  end  result  is  that  much  of  the 
worker’s  labor  ends  up  undocumented,  and  work  that  is  documented  is 
undervalued  and  unread.  This  dynamic  arises  in  part  because  the  situated 
meanings  of  objectivity  and  evidence  depend  on  a  worker’s  professional 
status. 

Collectivization 

Gaps  between  situated  knowledge  garnered  in  day-to-day  interactions  with 
clients  and  the  type  of  evidence  that  makes  its  way  into  the  courtroom 
proved  to  be  a  continual  source  of  frustration  for  caseworkers  at  Kids  First, 
who  regularly  struggled  to  square  parents’  emotions  and  behavioral  patterns 
with  what  they  or  others  documented  about  their  cases.  The  gap  between 
what  happened  and  what  was  documented  became  especially  problematic 
when  documented  client  behavior  suggested  a  personal  transformation  that 
the  worker  had  reason,  but  not  concrete  evidence,  to  believe  did  not  occur.27 


27.  The  reverse  situation — where  a  parent  seems  to  have  made  positive  change  in  the 
absence  of  documentable  evidence  (attending  treatments,  etc.) — is  also  possible,  but  I  did 
not  observe  any  workers  struggling  with  this  problem  during  my  fieldwork. 
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These  sorts  of  struggles  were  most  evident  when  staffing  a  case,  especially 
when  making  critical  decisions.28  Thus  they  were  a  fruitful  site  for  observ¬ 
ing  workers’  attempts  to  take  stock  of  evidence  and  to  make  objective  or 
credible  the  opinions  of  workers  and  the  agency. 

The  dilemma  of  squaring  her  own  observations,  and  interpretations  with 
the  evidence  was  particularly  salient  for  Elise  because  her  client,  Earldine, 
was  compliant  with  some  of  her  court-mandated  services,  but  she  often  told 
staff  that  she  did  not  want  to  parent  and  sometimes  said  that  she  wanted  to 
sign  away  her  parental  rights.  Elise  reported  that  Earldine  did  not  display 
“warm  emotions”  toward  her  daughter  and  that  she  frequently  became  dis¬ 
tracted  or  ignored  Morgan  during  visits.  As  Elise  explained,  Morgan  came 
into  foster  care  shortly  after  birth  because  Earldine  called  the  child  neglect 
and  abuse  hotline  while  she  was  pregnant  and  told  the  worker  that  she  did 
not  want  her  baby  and  that  she  was  going  to  cut  her  stomach  “to  get  rid  of 
it.”  Now,  several  months  later,  the  judge  assigned  to  the  case,  labeled  by  staff 
as  “pro-birth  parent,”  wanted  to  return  Morgan  home.  Elise  recalled  the 
judge’s  opinion,  “Pregnant  women  say  this  sort  of  thing  all  the  time.”  Having 
worked  with  Earldine  over  a  sustained  period  of  time,  Elise  arrived  at  a 
different  interpretation:  “I  think  she  meant  it  [literally].”  Given  the  judge’s 
interpretation  that  Earldine  was  a  typical,  frustrated  pregnant  woman  and 
not  a  mentally  ill  person  threatening  violence,  he  ordered  Morgan  to  return 
home.  Meanwhile,  DCW  was  appealing  the  case,  and  DCW  had  a  stay  put 
on  the  judge’s  order,  meaning  that  Morgan  would  remain  in  foster  care  until 
a  final  decision  was  made. 

Over  the  course  of  the  months  it  had  taken  for  Morgan’s  case  to  make  its 
way  through  the  court  system,  Kids  First’s  assessment  of  the  case  changed 
dramatically.  “Originally,  we  thought  she  did  not  want  the  baby  and  that  she 
would  just  be  adopted,”  Val,  a  mid-level  agency  supervisor,  told  me.  “Then 
she  said  she  did  want  to  raise  Morgan,  and  we  were  trying  to  put  supports  in 
place  . . .  but  then  we  started  to  see  how  serious  some  of  her  problems  are.” 
According  to  caseworkers  and  management  at  Kids  First,  Earldine  exhibited 


28.  Critical  decisions  must  be  approved  by  a  casework  supervisor  and  include  decisions 
about  whether  a  child  should  be  removed  from  one  home  placement  to  another  (i.e.,  from 
home  to  foster  care  or  vice  versa;  it  also  includes  moving  from  one  foster  home  to  another), 
whether  to  increase  or  decrease  parent-child  visits  and  whether  visits  should  be  supervised 
or  not,  and  recommendations  about  permanency  outcomes,  such  as  termination  of  parental 
rights  or  independence  for  older  children. 
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symptoms  of  serious  mental  illness,  which  caseworkers  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  recognize,  though  not  diagnose  or  treat,29  but  tracking  down  her 
medical  records,  which  were  officially  exalted  as  the  most  objective  evi¬ 
dence  of  mental  illness,  proved  difficult.  Instead  of  medical  records  and  an 
official  diagnosis,  Kids  First  had  a  series  of  case  notes  documenting  bizarre 
affect,  inconsistent  and  unbelievable  reports  about  biographical  events,  and 
caseworkers’  observations  that  Earldine  did  not  appear  to  be  emotionally 
attached  to  Morgan. 

A  staffing  was  held  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  case.  All  of  the  workers 
involved  in  Earldine’s  services  agreed  that  Morgan  would  be  at  high  risk  for 
emotional,  if  not  physical,  harm  if  she  returned  home.  Before  the  meeting 
started,  I  asked  Elise  how  the  judge  arrived  at  his  opinion  at  the  last  court 
date,  given  that  all  of  the  workers  at  Kids  First  were  concerned  about 
Morgan’s  safety.  Elise  told  me  that,  until  that  morning,  she  did  not  have  any 
evidence  to  support  the  agency’s  opinion,  only  her  “own  secondhand  re¬ 
port  of  what  the  therapists  told  [her].”  Yet  Elise  had  spent  coundess  hours 
interacting  with  and  evaluating  Earldine.  She  was  responsible  for  recog¬ 
nizing  Earldine’s  mental  health  problem  and  referring  her  to  treatment.  But 
because  frontline  caseworkers  are  not  allowed  to  make  mental  health  diag¬ 
noses,  and  because  their  evaluations  of  clients  do  not  constitute  evidence, 
workers  objectified  their  opinions  and  attempted  to  make  them  legitimate 
by  collectivizing  their  own  opinions  with  those  of  recognized  experts. 
Collectivization  worked  in  several  ways.  First,  workers  could  shape  thera¬ 
pists’  evaluations  by  providing  background  information  about  clients  and 
sharing  case  notes.  They  could  also  request  particular  types  of  evaluations 
from  outside  professionals  if  they  thought  these  evaluations  would  help 
them  create  evidence  for  their  opinions.  At  Earldine’s  case  staffing,  both 
strategies  were  discussed. 

Earldine  had  only  recently  started  meeting  with  an  agency  therapist,  and 
this  therapist’s  documentation  had  yet  to  make  it  into  the  court  report. 
Unlike  the  frontline  caseworker’s  accounts  of  clients,  which  usually  circu¬ 
late  only  locally  (e.g.,  to  therapists  working  on  the  case  or  quality  improve¬ 
ment  workers),  the  therapist’s  note  can  and  does  frequently  make  its  way 


29.  Note  that  workers  who  recognize  mental  illness  but  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
diagnose  it  can  be  faced  with  evidentiary  crises  when  confronted  with  clients  who  refuse 
referrals  or  refuse  to  allow  DCW  to  access  their  medical  records.  In  fact,  variations  on  this 
dilemma  happened  more  than  once  during  the  study  period. 
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into  court  as  evidence.30  Much  of  the  information  the  therapist  had  about 
Earldine  came  from  in-person  conversations  with  the  Adoption  Team  staff 
or  staff  case  notes.  In  fact,  caseworkers  and  therapists  regularly  discussed 
cases  and  exchanged  information.  But,  given  Elise’s  nonexpert  status,  the 
fact  that  she  had  sustained  contact  with  Earldine  over  the  course  of  several 
months  was  less  important  than  the  report  of  the  therapist,  whose  experi¬ 
ence  with  her  was  more  limited. 

Just  before  the  staffing,  Elise  received  a  letter  from  this  therapist,  which 
she  promptly  submitted  to  the  court.  The  letter  stated  that  Morgan  would  be 
at  risk  if  she  went  home  and  that  Earldine  was  “passively  compliant,  rather 
than  actively  engaged  in  sendees.”  Val  recalled  this  quote  verbatim  and  with 
satisfaction  because  it  resonated  well  with  her  own  observations  of  the  case 
over  the  past  several  months. 

Elise  said  that  the  guardian  ad  litem  also  suggested  a  bonding  assessment, 
which  would,  it  was  hoped,  provide  further  evidence  of  the  attachment 
problems  observed  by  Earldine’s  caseworkers  and  the  managers  of  the 
adoption  program.  Val  liked  the  prospect  of  getting  the  very  documentation 
she  needed  to  demonstrate  emotional  risk,  but  the  assessment  was  itself 
risky.  There  was  concern  that  Earldine  would  “hold  it  together"  long  enough 
to  please  an  outside  assessor  and  that  the  bonding  assessment  would  work 
against  the  team  rather  than  in  their  favor.  In  observing  these  case  staffings. 
it  became  apparent  that  workers  saw  expert  assessments  as  tools  that  may 
or  may  not  reveal  the  truth  about  a  client  in  part  because  a  shrewd  client 
can  “hold  it  together”  long  enough  to  present  herself  as  a  competent  parent 
Moreover,  outside  professional  assessments  were  not  necessarily  seen  as 
infallible,  particularly  when  they  contradicted  a  worker's  preexisting  knowl¬ 
edge  about  a  client.  To  this  end,  workers  can  skillfully  frame  their  knowledge 
about  clients  to  recognized  experts  and  strategically  call  upon  particular 
kinds  of  expert  accounts  as  techniques  to  objectify  their  own  opinions. 

Still,  workers  cannot  control  the  accounts  of  recognized  experts,  and  this 
sometimes  made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  some  of  their  opinions  to  be 
objectified.  Therefore,  workers  continually  balanced  what  they  believed 
they  knew  with  what  they  were  allowed  to  claim  based  upon  the  rules  of 
evidence  superimposed  on  their  structural  position  on  the  child  welfare 


30.  According  to  caseworkers  at  Kids  First,  their  regular  case  notes  were  read  by  judges 
only  when  a  significant  event  happened,  e.g.,  a  dispute  about  what  did  or  did  not  occur 
during  a  particular  sendee  exchange. 
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terrain.  Embedded  as  they  are  in  the  process  and  logistics  of  the  child 
welfare  world,  managers  and  caseworkers  took  it  as  a  given  that  they  had 
to  get  a  professional  to  provide  evidence  on  parent-child  interactions, 
attachment,  and  parental  engagement.  As  an  ethnographer  immersed  in 
historical  readings  about  social  work’s  formative  role  in  the  very  institution 
of  child  welfare,  I  found  it  disconcerting  to  observe  a  room  full  of  master’s- 
degreed  social  workers  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  getting  an  assessment, 
which  was  very  frequently  done  by  somebody  with  an  MSW,  who  may  or 
may  not  provide  the  evidence  they  needed  to  support  the  interpretations 
they  had  already  arrived  at  through  extensive  first-hand  interactions  with 
and  discussions  about  clients. 

De-voicing  Personal  Opinion:  Objectification  through  Institutionalization 
The  tension  generated  by  the  dual  call  for  workers  to  generate  and  act  upon 
perspectival  information  about  clients  and  to  produce  objectively  knowable 
evidence  is  no  more  evident  than  in  the  courtroom,  where  factual  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  used  to  discredit  caseworkers  whose  everyday  decision-making 
processes  are  frequently  informed  by  facts  that  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
evidence  required  by  the  court  Literature  on  child  welfare  workers  is 
replete  with  caseworkers’  accounts  of  stressful  court  experiences  (Dickinson 
and  Perry  2003;  Vandervort,  Gonzalez,  and  Faller  2008).  Yet  few  studies 
interrogate  courtroom  stress  from  a  structural  perspective,  in  which  the  rel¬ 
ative  power  of  social  actors  and  the  institutions  they  represent  (social  work, 
law,  medicine )  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  state  where  this  study  was  conducted,  caseworkers  are  fact 
witnesses  for  DCW,  which  means  they  are  limited  to  reporting  concrete 
information  (things  that  they  can  see,  hear,  smell,  touch,  taste,  etc.).  Thus, 
going  to  court  requires  workers  to  memorize  the  concrete  details  of  their 
cases — for  example,  a  list  of  treatment  dates  and  compliance  rates.  This 
information  is  not  only  stressful  for  workers  to  memorize  in  the  context  of 
their  busy  work  schedules  but  is  also  a  poor  stand-in  for  the  irreducible, 
complex  knowledge  they  have  about  their  cases.31  When  the  fact  witness 
role  is  juxtaposed  with  the  worker’s  usual  role,  which  regularly  includes 
interpreting  abstract  concepts  (e.g.,  emotions  and  motivations)  and  acting 


3L  Elise  recalled  the  less  stressful  family  court  environment  in  her  previous  state.  It  was 
“more  like  a  conversation”  than  the  traditional,  formalistic  procedures  in  the  state  where 
Kids  First  operates. 
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upon  them,  one  can  begin  to  understand  why  workers  frequently  experi¬ 
ence  the  courtroom  as  a  demeaning  or  even  manipulative  environment. 

Ivy  recalled  a  case  in  which  her  decisions  about  service  coordination, 
which  were  based  upon  historical  knowledge  about  the  client  that  she  had 
accumulated  over  time,  were  used  by  a  birth  parent’s  attorney  to  challenge 
her  competence.  She  imitated  the  attorney’s  line  of  questioning,  “And  isn’t  it 
true  that  you  didn’t  provide  them  [birth  parent]  with  a  list  of  AA  and  NA 
providers?”  Ivy’s  frustration  came  from  the  missing  context.  “Well,  no,”  she 
continued,  explaining  to  me  what  she  did  not  get  to  explain  in  the  court¬ 
room,  “because  this  person  has  already  been  to  AA  and  NA  and  is  very 
familiar  with  them.  And  absolutely  I  can  provide  a  list  to  them,  but  at  that 
time  I  hadn’t,  so  it’s  taking  information,  and  people  are  manipulative.” 

If  casework  is  seen  as  a  formulaic  job  that  requires  a  worker  to  give  a  list 
of  AA/NA  service  providers  to  every  client  who  presents  with  an  alcohol 
and  drug  problem,  then  Ivy  can  be  construed  as  having  made  a  mistake  or 
been  negligent.  However,  if  casework  entails  interpreting  information  in 
context  and  acting  on  that  information,  then  she  can  be  construed  as  having 
made  an  informed  decision  based  upon  the  details  of  an  individual  case.  Ivy 
reads  the  situation  as  one  in  which  she  did  not  provide  redundant  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  client,  but  the  courtroom,  particularly  because  it  does  not  recognize 
the  caseworker  as  somebody  who  interprets  and  responds  to  client  needs, 
can  easily  read  it  as  one  in  which  a  caseworker  did  not  refer  a  drug-  and 
alcohol-abusing  client  to  appropriate  services.  I  argue  here  that  the  frontline 
casework  job  regularly  requires  professional  discretion.  However,  child 
welfare,  operating  under  the  scrutiny  of  federal  regulations  and  public 
opinion,  imposes  formulaic  rules  and  procedures  and  the  discourse  of  objec¬ 
tivity  in  attempt  to  limit  and  disavow  worker  discretion.32  But  in  a  value- 
heavy  job  that  requires  innumerable  decisions,  evaluation  and  discretion  can 
be  disavowed  but  not  eliminated  (Lipsky  1980;  Evans  and  Harris  2004).  In 
this  example,  we  see  the  seemingly  mundane  forms  of  discretion  required  in 
everyday  service  coordination  bump  up  against  the  courtroom’s  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  mock-up  of  a  caseworker  who  collects,  responds  to,  and  reports  (with¬ 
out  interpreting)  the  facts. 

Given  that  caseworkers’  decisions  and  opinions  are  not  considered  legit¬ 
imate  and  the  fact  that  they  have  to  form  opinions  and  make  decisions  in  the 


32.  The  impetus  to  disavow  caseworker  discretion  is  probably  linked  to  deprofessional¬ 
ization  and  deserves  further  interrogation. 
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day-to-day,  workers  had  to  rely  on  yet  another  technique  of  objectification  in 
order  to  give  their  opinions  traction:  de-voicing  personal  opinions  by  attach¬ 
ing  them  to  institutional  authority  (Carr  2010).  The  following  quote  from 
Val,  who  was  known  among  Adoption  Team  staff  for  her  shrewd  court 
testimony  skills,  illustrates  this  technique:  “If  it’s  a  critical  decision,  we  don’t 
ever  want  a  worker  going  in  there  [court]  saying  it’s  my  opinion,  it’s  my 
thinking.  No,  no,  no,  no.  Those  words  never  ought  to  be  uttered  by  a  worker. 
It  is  the  agency’s  opinion.  It  is  the  agency’s  decision,  you  know?  You’ll  have 
attorneys  always  saying,  well,  what’s  your  opinion,  Miss  Wilson?  I  do  not 
have  a  personal  opinion.  You  must  have  a  personal  opinion.  No,  I  do  not.  In 
this  capacity,  I  only  have  a  professional  opinion  and  the  professional  opinion 
is  that  of  our  agency.” 

Val’s  quote  points  to  the  implicit  rules  undergirding  professional  and 
evidentiary  legitimacy  in  the  courtroom.  Among  these  is  her  contention  that 
caseworkers’  opinions  are  not  credible,  that  the  worker  must  not  reveal 
discrepancies  in  opinion  between  herself  and  the  agency,  and,  finally,  that 
the  worker’s  opinion  is  most  credible  when  it  is  detached  from  human 
perception  and  wrapped  in  institutional  authority. 

According  to  Val,  attorneys  were  good  at  reading  body  language  and 
could  usually  tell  when  she,  personally,  disagreed  with  the  agency’s  decision. 
The  discrepancy  in  opinions  calls  attention  to  value  differences  among  the 
staff  and  the  fact  that  clear-cut,  objective  decisions  are  mythical.  Yet,  Val’s 
refusal  to  admit  to  a  discrepancy  suggests  the  importance  of  offering  a  single 
opinion — it  rendered  the  opinion  more  credible  precisely  because  it  re¬ 
duced  the  apparent  uncertainty  surrounding  the  opinion,  making  it  appear 
more  as  a  rational  decision  than  a  value-laden  assessment.  In  other  words, 
successful  testimony  in  the  courtroom  sometimes  entailed  divesting  testi¬ 
mony  from  the  very  discrepancies  that  Val  discusses  as  a  normal  part  of  the 
job.33 

Val’s  explanation  is  particularly  insightful  because  it  illuminates  the  ways 
in  which  status  and  evidence  (in  this  case,  the  evidence  being  a  professional 
opinion)  go  hand-in-hand.  First,  according  to  Val,  the  only  legitimate  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  caseworker  could  give  in  court  was  a  professional  opinion,  which 
was  also  the  agency’s  opinion.  This  professional  or  agency  opinion  could  also 


33.  As  I  demonstrate  above,  critical  decisions  are  heavily  influenced  by  what  the 
decision-making  team  thinks  they  can  prove  via  evidence,  rather  than  what  they  think  is  the 
ideal  decision. 
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differ  from  the  worker’s  personal  opinion.  In  other  words,  the  caseworker’s 
professional  opinion  was  not  something  over  which  she  necessarily  had 
control.  Val’s  vehement  assertion  that  a  caseworker  should  never  utter  a 
personal  opinion  to  defend  a  critical  decision  underscores  the  point  that 
caseworkers’  opinions  were  read  as  personal  rather  than  professional  and 
were,  therefore,  not  a  legitimate  source  of  evidence  in  the  courtroom. 

In  part,  this  stance  reflects  DCW’s  requirement  that  critical  decisions 
must  be  approved  by  supervisors  (supervisors  are  required  to  have  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree).  Yet,  the  opinion  iterated  in  court  belongs  to  nobody  in  partic¬ 
ular,  not  even  to  the  credentialed  supervisor.  Instead,  it  becomes  the  deper¬ 
sonalized  perception  of  a  nonhuman  agency,  akin  to  Haraway’s  vision  from 
nowhere  (1988).  By  attaching  the  opinion  to  the  institution  and  not  to  in¬ 
dividual  practitioners,  the  alleged  biases  of  personal,  perspectival  evalua¬ 
tions  are  washed  away,  and  the  messy  debates  that  take  place  in  real-time 
conversations  between  practitioners,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  agency- 
approved  opinion,  are  concealed  within  the  crisp  neatness  of  a  single, 
disembodied  opinion.  Workers’  need  to  objectify  their  opinions  by  wrapping 
them  in  institutional  authority  reflects  and  perpetuates  the  nonprofessional 
status  of  child  welfare  workers  and  the  perspective/objective  double  bind 
that  continues  to  trap  them  in  crises  of  evidence. 

My  argument  contrasts  with  existing  literature  on  caseworker  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  courtroom.  In  a  focus  group  study  of  child  welfare  workers, 
Frank  Vandervort  and  colleagues  argue  that  workers’  misunderstandings  of 
legal  ethics  are  at  the  heart  of  their  negative  court  experiences  (2008). 
According  to  the  authors,  the  legal  system  is  formalistic,  adversarial,  and 
designed  to  “reach  the  truth”  (548).  Moreover,  caseworkers  must  “strive  to 
be  objective”  (554),  whereas  the  objective  attorney  may  be  behaving  un¬ 
ethically  if  it  interferes  with  the  attorney’s  ability  to  represent  her/his 
client’s  wishes  in  the  best  way  possible  (Vandervort  et  al.  2008).  While  it 
is  important  to  ensure  due  process  and  to  carefully  evaluate  evidence  in 
trials  for  parents  accused  of  abuse  or  neglect  (Sinden  1999),  this  article 
troubles  any  assertion  that  frontline  caseworkers  can  objectively  testify  to 
the  facts.  That  is,  when  narrow  evidentiary  standards  are  imposed  upon  a 
job  that  requires  not  just  observation  of  concrete  facts  but  also  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  those  facts,  objectivity  can  lead  to  bias  through 
omission.  Not  only  can  DCW  and  its  representatives  present  their  own  value 
judgments  as  fact,  thus  foreclosing  contrary  claims,  but  the  narrowing  down 
of  information  that  occurs  in  the  face  of  evidentiary  standards  also  means 
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that  a  caseworker’s  competence  is  frequently  judged  without  sufficient 
information  about  the  context  in  which  the  caseworker’s  decisions  were 
made.  In  the  case  of  Earldine,  Elise  was  allowed  to  present  only  a  subset  of 
the  information  the  team  used  to  actually  make  its  decisions.  This  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  justify  the  agency’s  stance  and,  in  some  cases,  can  lead 
judges  to  make  decisions  that  endanger  children.34 

Risk  Assessment,  Outcome  Measures,  and  Audit  Culture 
The  impetus  to  impose  exacting  scientific  models  on  the  service  process  and 
to  be  neutral  and  transparent  is  understandable  in  an  underresourced  and 
contentious  field  such  as  child  welfare.  Child  welfare  agencies  such  as  DCW 
must  intervene  in  families  and  suspend  their  autonomy  when  children  are  at 
risk  for  harm,  but  at  the  same  time  they  face  pressures  to  keep  interventions 
in  check  so  that  DCW  does  not  become  overly  intrusive  and  violate  parents’ 
rights  to  make  decisions  about  their  children  (Munro  1999).  As  Robin  Perry 
and  Alberta  Ellett  note,  child  welfare,  unlike  other  professional  realms  such 
as  medicine  and  law,  is  frequently  held  to  the  model  of  perfect  casework 
with  no  mistakes  (2008).  This  is  not  lost  upon  workers.  Janet  confided  that 
she  feels  a  little  pang  of  anxiety  when  the  local  evening  news  runs  a  story 
about  a  child’s  death  in  foster  care,  saying,  “I  just  hope  and  pray  it’s  not  one 
of  mine.”  Her  tone  suggests  a  fatalistic  orientation  to  casework  and  reveals 
her  worry  that,  despite  her  best  efforts  or  intentions,  one  of  the  kids  on  her 
caseload  could  die,  and  she  could  be  the  subject  of  blame. 

In  light  of  these  pressures  to  determine  with  accuracy  which  children 
are  and  are  not  in  danger  of  being  harmed  by  their  parents,  risk  assessment 
protocols  and  tools  are  increasingly  lauded  for  the  ability  to  cut  through  the 
dense  thicket  of  information  gathered  by  professionals  on-the-ground  and 
produce  clear  and  unbiased  evidence  for  decision  making  (Shlonsky  and 
Wagner  2005;  Coohey  et  al.  2013).  These  risk  assessments  have  become 
some  of  the  most  widely  implemented  and  researched  techniques  of 


34.  During  the  2  weeks  when  DCW  and  the  courts  were  settling  the  dispute  about 
whether  Earldine’s  previous  threats  to  “get  rid  of”  her  baby  were  hyperbolic  venting  or  a 
legitimate  threat,  police  were  called  on  Earldine  during  a  parent-child  visit.  The  foster 
parent  told  police  that  Earldine  arrived  with  a  knife,  threatened  to  kill  her  and  the  baby, 
then  wrestled  Morgan  from  the  foster  parent’s  arms  and  choked  Morgan.  Morgan  was  taken 
to  the  emergency  room  with  cuts  and  bruises  and  then  was  returned  to  her  foster  home. 
Afterward,  all  parent-child  visits  were  suspended. 
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objectification  used  in  child  welfare  today.  Indeed,  some  such  instruments 
are  designed,  explicitly,  to  replace  “clinical  judgment,”  “intuitive  judgment,” 
and  the  “professional  experience  of  the  worker”  (Shlonsky  and  Wagner 
2005, 410).35  Such  client-directed  risk  assessments  are  joined  by  quantitative 
performance  evaluations  of  states,  now  mandated  and  conducted  through 
Child  and  Family  Services  Reviews  (Courtney,  Needed,  and  Wulczyn  2004; 
Orlebeke,  Wulczyn,  and  Mitchell-Herzfeld  2005)  and  are  examples  of  a 
phenomenon  defined  by  Michael  Power  (both  in  the  title  and  the  text  of  his 
book)  as  “the  audit  explosion”  (1994).36 

Power  connects  audits  to  qualitative  changes  in  government  in  which  the 
devolution  and  decentralization  of  authority  is  accompanied  by  a  powerful 
need  to  control  autonomous  citizens  at  a  distance  (Power  1994).  The  tension 
between  autonomy  and  control  reveals  itself  in  the  dual  aims  of  the  child 
protection  system  to  acknowledge  and  protect  the  individual  rights  of 
parents  and  ensure  that  children  are  not  significantly  harmed.  But  instead 
of  assessing  individual  cases  to  balance  these  objectives,  child  welfare  work¬ 
ers  are  charged  with  the  task  of  managing  an  objectified  set  of  risk  factors 
that  are  abstracted  from  context  (Parton  1998). 

Risk  assessments  bring  the  certainty  of  measurement  to  otherwise  sub¬ 
jective  judgments;  outcome  measurements  indicate  a  culture  of  account¬ 
ability  and  improvement.  Both  kinds  of  measurement  tools  present  the 
image  of  a  transparent  and  fair  system  (Strathern  2000)  in  which  mistakes 
can  be  minimized  and  interventions  demonstrably  improved.  Buried  in  the 
discourse  of  objectivity  and  numbers  is  the  promise  that  child  maltreatment 
can  be  subject  to  prediction  and  control.  At  the  same  time,  the  notion  that 
human  behavior  can  be  predicted  and  controlled  has  its  downside  for 


35.  Some  critics  of  risk  assessment  argue  that  risk  assessment  should  be  one  of  many 
tools  used  by  caseworkers  and  that  they  should  be  used  in  tandem  with,  but  not  replace, 
“practice  wisdom”  or  “clinical  judgment”  (Wald  and  Woolverton  1990;  Cash  2001).  Still,  the 
aforementioned  authors  ground  their  analyses  of  risk  assessment  in  positivist  scientific 
terms.  The  potential  for  combinations  of  “art”  and  “science”  to  create  epistemological  dilemmas 
for  workers,  such  as  those  whom  I  observed  in  this  study,  are  not  interrogated  explicitly  in  these 
articles. 

36.  Notably,  recent  decades  in  social  work  have  not  been  marked  by  an  uncontested 
march  towards  quantification.  See,  e.g.,  Sharon  Berlin’s  1990  article  “Dichotomous  and  Complex 
Thinking,”  which  argues  against  extreme  arguments  for  and  against  scientific  tools  in  clinical 
practice.  Informing  Practice  Decisions  by  Sharon  Berlin  and  Jeanne  Marsh  also  argues  against 
basing  practice  decisions  only  on  quantified  information  (1993). 
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workers.  It  also  means  that  blame  can  be  assigned  when  something  goes 
wrong  (Parton  1998).37  In  fact,  sensational  news  stories  and  political  ten¬ 
sions  often  follow  instances  of  child  death  or  child  abuse  within  the  child 
welfare  system,  and  the  system  itself  is  often  called  to  task. 

Part  of  the  problem  for  workers  like  Janet  is  that  auditing  and  risk 
assessment  suggest  a  level  of  control  that  is  impossible  to  achieve  and 
therefore  a  level  of  accountability  that  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  efficacy 
of  child  welfare  interventions  (Munroe  1999).  On  the  one  hand,  most  of  the 
risk  factors  that  workers  are  supposed  to  assess  are  abstract  concepts  with 
no  obvious  physical  manifestations.  Workers  cannot  see,  feel,  hear,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  sense  these  risk  factors  (Parton  1998).  On  the  other  hand,  these  risk 
factors  are  treated  precisely  as  if  they  are  concrete  and  knowable.  For 
example,  DCW’s  safety  assessment  includes  a  list  of  dichotomous  yes/no 
factors.  Workers  are  instructed  to  check  “Yes”  if  there  is  “clear  evidence  or 
other  cause  for  concern.”  Anything  that  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  “evi¬ 
dence”  would  presumably  lead  a  worker  to  check  “No.”  Yet  the  distinction 
between  ‘Yes”  and  “No”  is  rarely  something  about  which  the  worker  can  be 
certain.  Consider  the  factor,  “There  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  a 
member  of  the  household  caused  moderate  to  severe  harm  or  has  made  a 
plausible  threat  of  moderate  to  severe  harm  to  the  child.”  Above  I  describe 
how  intake  workers  for  Earldine  interpreted  her  assertion  that  she  was 
going  to  cut  out  her  baby  as  a  plausible  threat,  while  the  judge  interpreted 
the  statement  as  something  that  pregnant  women  regularly  say  out  of 
frustration.  According  to  the  judge,  DCW  made  the  wrong  decision  by 
removing  the  child.  But  neither  he  nor  the  DCW  worker  who  made  the 
decision  to  remove  the  child  can  predict  what  Earldine  will  or  will  not  do  to 
her  child  in  the  future.  However,  Elise’s  opinion  extrapolated  from  her  deep, 
contextual  knowledge  of  Earldine  and  the  minutia  of  interpersonal 


37.  In  contrast,  Harry  Ferguson  (1997)  analyzes  transformations  in  child  welfare  from  the 
1970s  onward  using  a  “reflexive  modernity”  (224)  lens.  Ferguson  argues  that  poststructur¬ 
alist  critiques,  such  as  those  leveled  by  Nigel  Parton  (1998)  are  “monolithic”  and  focused  too 
much  on  “constraint  and  control”  (222).  Ferguson’s  work  draws  attention  to  the  overlooked 
ways  in  which  reflexivity  has  reshaped  the  professions  and  orientations  to  risk.  He  also 
notes  the  tendency  of  risk  assessment  to  “colonize  the  future”  (229),  despite  the  fact  that 
reflexivity  itself  makes  the  future  less  predictable.  Still  Ferguson  ends  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  are  not  far  from  those  suggested  by  Parton.  He  calls  upon  expert  systems  to  accept 
the  irreducibility  of  “manufactured  risk”  (221)  and  to  critically  analyze  system  failures  as 
well  as  the  moral  reasoning  involved  in  the  social  construction  of  cases  and  problems. 
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interactions  that  do  not  make  their  way  into  case  records.38  Child  welfare’s 
effort  to  develop  objective  evidence  entails  losing  the  detail  of  day-to-day 
interaction  for  the  sake  of  quantification. 

More  important,  because  risk  assessments  and  other  paperwork-based 
checkpoints  are  imbued  with  the  power  to  prevent  serious  maltreatment,  a 
missed  safety  assessment  can  result  in  a  worker  being  held  accountable  for 
an  incident  of  maltreatment  (Rzepnicki  and  Johnson  2005).  Indeed,  com¬ 
plete  paperwork  and  effective  service  are  conflated  in  audit  culture.  A  quote 
from  a  child  welfare  umbrella  organization  illuminates  the  extreme  nature 
of  the  accountability  dynamic  in  child  welfare:  “Inadequate  education  and 
training  and  lack  of  experience  can  result  in  tragedies  for  families  and 
children,  including  the  destruction  of  families  and  child  death”  (North 
American  Resource  Center  for  Child  Welfare  2013,  http://www.ihs-trainet 
.com/CWPolicy/colloquies.htm) . 

There  may  be  a  link  between  education  and  training,  timely  and  compe¬ 
tent  completion  of  assessments,  and  improved  safety  outcomes,  but  the 
proposition  that  worker  mistakes  cause  family  destruction  and  child  death 
is  vastly  out  of  proportion  with  the  efficacy  of  child  welfare  interventions, 
even  when  they  are  completed  without  error  (Munro  1999).  Moreover, 
when  risk  assessments  pare  down  case  knowledge  to  dichotomous  check¬ 
lists  and  exclude  situated  knowledge,  and  when  workers’  professional  opin¬ 
ions  are  mistrusted,  workers  can  be  and  frequently  are  put  in  the  position 
of  managing  child  placements  with  which  they  feel  uncomfortable.  Such  is 
the  case  when  the  worker’s  opinion  derives  from  information  that  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  evidence. 

The  objectification  of  client  assessments  and  worker  evaluations  has 
consequences  that  reach  beyond  the  worker.  For  example,  the  presumed 
neutrality  of  auditing  procedures  can  provide  a  smokescreen  for  politically 
charged  issues,  including  cuts  to  social  service  budgets  that  force  state  child 
welfare  systems  to  rely  on  risk  assessment  as  a  means  to  separate  children 
who  are  at  risk  from  those  who  are  deemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  In 
fact,  the  utility  of  risk  assessment  tools  has  been  explicitly  articulated  as  a 


38.  Structured  decision-making  protocols  (SDM)  are  an  attempt  to  adjoin  information 
gleaned  from  actuarial  risk  assessments  with  objective  clinical  judgment,  the  latter  of  which 
is  also  aided  by  an  assessment  tool.  In  other  words  SDM  brings  the  practitioner’s  judgment 
back  into  the  assessment  protocol  but  remains  committed  to  objectivity  (Shlonsky  and 
Wagner  2005). 
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means  to  address  the  highest  risk  cases  in  the  face  of  limited  fiscal  resources 
(Shlonsky  and  Wagner  2005).  Children  who  are  in  danger  and  children  who 
are  at  risk  are  both  likely  to  benefit  from  services,  but  in  the  face  of  limited 
resources,  only  the  former  are  flagged  for  intervention. 

Finally,  the  links  between  cultural  values,  parental  autonomy  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  limited  social  welfare  go  overlooked  when  family  connect¬ 
edness  is  held  up  as  a  neutral,  auditable  goal.  The  ethical  concerns  that  are 
unearthed  when  the  connected  family  that  leaves  with  parental  rights  intact 
is  then  cut  off  from  social  service  supports  and  board  payments  and  is 
expected  to  be  self-sufficient  are  decidedly  hard  to  measure.  In  other  words, 
audits  do  not  resolve  the  day-to-day  moral  decisions  that  workers  are  asked 
to  make;  indeed,  overreliance  on  measurement  can  detract  our  attention 
from  the  ethical  and  political  concerns  that  are  inherent  in  policy  mandates, 
budget  revisions,  and  the  like. 

The  potential  for  the  audit  culture  to  fundamentally  transform  the  terms 
of  workers’  relationship  to  the  child  welfare  apparatus  and  their  direct 
relationships  with  clients  is  an  important  dynamic.  When  the  child  welfare 
worker  becomes  a  risk  management  technician  whose  job  performance  is 
measured  via  file  audits,  and  when  case  outcomes  are  based  primarily  on 
quantitative  assessments  of  risk,  expertise  shifts  from  the  frontline  worker 
to  quality  control  workers  and  managers  (Power  1994).  Workers  in  this 
context  have  little  impetus  and  even  less  time,  given  the  paperwork  de¬ 
mands  of  auditing,  to  engage  in  the  embodied,  perspectival  labor  that 
characterizes  direct  client  interactions. 

The  very  aspects  of  clients’  personalities  and  lives  that  become  sites  for 
intervention  are  defined  by  auditing  procedures.  For  example,  a  birth  parent 
at  risk  for  homelessness  was  advised  that  she  should  be  careful  that  her  new 
job  did  not  interfere  with  her  ability  to  attend  court-mandated  services. 
“The  judge  is  not  going  to  look  at  whether  or  not  you  went  to  work,  but  he 
will  look  at  reports  from  your  therapist,”  she  was  told.  In  fact  DCW  and  the 
family  court  will  assess  this  birth  parent  almost  exclusively  by  looking  at  her 
service  participation  rates  and  reports  from  her  therapist.  The  state  will 
even  pay  for  these  services  because  child  maltreatment  and  neglect  are 
constructed  primarily  as  individual  deficits  subject  to  remedy  via  psycho¬ 
logical  intervention  with  little  attention  to  material  needs.  Unless  her  hous¬ 
ing  status  is  the  limiting  factor  for  a  return  home  goal,  the  client’s  material 
well-being  does  not  take  center  stage  in  child  welfare.  In  other  words,  the 
client’s  involvement  in  child  welfare  is  privatized  and  disconnected  from 
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structural-level  dynamics  such  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  resources  in 
society.  Her  rent  will  not  get  paid,  for  example,  unless  she  pays  it.  The 
resources  available  to  workers  and  the  field  of  action  deemed  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  intervention  are  delimited  by  the  measurements  used  to  evaluate 
DCW  and  its  clients.  Thus  outcomes  cannot  be  construed  as  neutral  mea¬ 
surements  of  departmental  success. 


CONCLUSION 

Social  work  has  long  struggled  to  articulate  its  place  in  the  realm  of  recog¬ 
nized  professions  and  to  define  a  cadre  of  skills  around  which  to  structure 
education  and  training  (Flexner  1915;  Richmond  1917;  Lee  1929;  Morris 
2008).  This  is  especially  true  in  child  welfare.  With  a  set  of  core  values  that 
privilege  human  relationships  (National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
2008),  perspectival  and  ethical  labors  have  remained  an  important,  if  poorly 
theorized,  component  of  professional  expertise  for  social  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  direct  service  provision.  This  study  shows  how  incommensurate 
demands  upon  workers  to  be  simultaneously  perspectival,  empathic,  and 
producers  of  disembodied  objective  knowledge  compel  workers  to  legiti¬ 
mate  their  practices  through  techniques  of  objectification.  In  doing  so,  they 
cut  away  many  of  the  nuances  and  value  judgments  that  inform  the  many 
evaluations  they  make  while  doing  frontline  practice.  Therefore,  objectivity 
obscures,  even  while  it  is  lauded  as  the  harbinger  of  unbiased  and  transpar¬ 
ent  practice. 

Despite  the  many  dilemmas  objectivity  presents  for  effectively  conveying 
relevant  information  and  advocating  for  clients,  workers  at  Kids  First  com¬ 
monly  made  recourse  to  the  concept  as  a  critical  component  of  good 
practice.  The  tendency  of  objectivity  to  neutralize  value  judgments  and 
subsume  worker  discretion  while  promising  efficient  and  effective  case¬ 
work  is  all  the  more  troubling  when  frontline  social  service’s  gendered  and 
racialized  dimensions  are  taken  into  account.  In  fact,  technocratic  and 
objective  constructions  of  social  service  work  have  been  implicated  in  the 
deskilling  and  deprofessionalization  of  child  welfare  work,  the  effects  of 
which  have  had  a  disproportionate  effect  on  minority  women,  who  often 
occupy  the  profession’s  most  emotionally  intensive  and  underpaid  positions 
(Dressel  1987;  Dressel  et  al.  1988). 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  DCW,  the  broader  child  welfare  field,  and 
social  work  at  large  are  not  solely,  or  even  primarily,  responsible  for  creating 
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and  perpetuating  discourses  implicated  in  the  devaluation  of  child  welfare 
workers  or  the  many  women  employed  in  its  ranks.  Science  and  objectivity 
are  valorized  in  American  culture,  as  are  dichotomies  between  subjects  and 
objects  and  rationality  and  emotion.  To  the  extent  that  society  privileges 
rational  thinking,  science,  and  objectivity  over  ethics,  social  work’s  many 
attempts  to  improve  its  status  and  demonstrate  its  efficacy  through  scientific 
knowledge  are  understandable.  Likewise,  the  impetus  to  demonstrate 
accountability  and  fairness  appears  easily  justifiable  when  one  considers 
the  disproportionate  effect  of  child  welfare  on  poor  and  minority  families 
and  the  level  of  intrusion  child  welfare  presents  in  a  country  that  idealizes 
individual  freedom  and  family  privacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  discourse  of 
objectivity  that  accompanies  the  operationalization  of  child  welfare  tends 
to  subsume  equally  important  aspects  of  the  work  that  cannot  be  measured, 
namely,  its  personal,  moral,  and  political  components. 

In  pointing  to  the  many  dilemmas  that  arise  when  calls  for  objectivity  are 
inserted  alongside  calls  for  perspectival  work  in  child  welfare  practice,  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  tools  of  science  should  not  be  used  in  child 
welfare.  Instead,  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  context  in  which  particular 
scientific  rationalities  are  deployed,  in  part  to  reveal  their  inherent  limita¬ 
tions  vis-a-vis  value-laden  human  interactions  and  to  expose  the  moral  and 
ethical  dimensions  of  casework  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  through  dis¬ 
embodied  scientific  objectivity,  in  particular.  These  ethical  dimensions  are 
critically  important  for  enacting  socially  just  services  and  for  identifying  and 
retaining  the  high-quality  workers  whose  efforts  to  provide  individually 
attuned  and  equitable  services  should  accord  their  work  greater  value.  As 
I  have  illustrated,  the  complex,  reflexive,  and  ethical  work  called  upon  so 
often  in  frontline  child  welfare  jobs  is  easily  marginalized  in  a  system  that  is 
evaluated  primarily  through  objectified  evidence.  Likewise,  the  attempt  to 
make  objective  those  aspects  of  social  work  that  rely  on  perspectival  evalua¬ 
tions  is  problematic  for  clients  and  workers.  For  the  former,  objectivity  can 
mean  that  case  decisions  are  made  based  upon  a  subset  of  the  evidence 
available  to  workers  and  that  these  decisions  are  sometimes  at  odds  with 
what  skilled  workers  view  as  the  best  decisions. 

This  study  complements  Gerald  de  Montigny’s  1995  study  of  frontline 
child  welfare  workers,  in  which  he  argues  that  social  work  practices  are 
ideological  practices  through  which  the  messy  details  of  everyday  lives  are 
ordered  into  clean  and  authoritative  professional  discourse  in  the  form  of 
defined  problems  and  cases.  But,  in  contrast  to  de  Montigny’s  primary  focus 
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on  the  tendency  of  everyday  practices  to  create  and  solidify  professional 
authority  and  power,  this  study  shows  how  these  very  same  practices  can 
marginalize  professionally  trained  social  workers.  As  I  have  shown,  the 
structural  constraints  imposed  on  social  workers,  in  part  through  the  norm 
of  objectivity,  can  undercut  attempts  to  enact  expertise,  thereby  creating  a 
work  culture  that  actually  dissuades  participation  by  the  very  people  who 
are  best  equipped  to  assess  clients  and  deliver  effective  and  empathic 
services. 

Given  objectivity’s  incompatibility  with  the  perspectival  and  morally 
fraught  decision  making  that  punctuates  all  social  service  work,  child  wel¬ 
fare  ought  to  interrogate  more  critically  imbrications  between  knowledge 
and  values  and  adopt  a  more  rigorous  and  inclusive  definition  of  evidence. 
Such  a  definition  does  not  mean  that  risk-assessment  tools  and  other  quan¬ 
titatively  based  quality  improvement  techniques  ought  to  be  discarded. 
Rather,  the  notion  that  these  tools  can  be  objective — that  they  can  exist 
independently  of  the  cultural  and  political  contexts  in  which  they  are  mobi¬ 
lized  and  the  perspectives  of  those  who  administer  them — must  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  One  approach  may  include  reading  risk  assessments  alongside  work¬ 
ers’  contextually  informed  and  nuanced  interpretations  of  their  clients.  On 
a  more  macro  level,  child  welfare  systems  and  workers  should  continually 
revisit  the  terms  of  risk  assessments  and  the  political  work  they  do,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  tendency  of  risk  assessments  to  be  understood  as  scientific 
techniques  capable  of  reducing  or  eliminating  opinions  and  values.  After  all, 
as  Eileen  Munro  argues,  no  form  of  technology,  no  matter  how  accurate,  can 
define  child  abuse  or  determine  the  threshold  for  intervention  (1999).  Like¬ 
wise,  the  utility  of  courtroom  procedures  and  practices  to  generate  fair  and 
evidence-based  decisions  should  be  more  carefully  interrogated.  This  entails 
rethinking  the  role  of  caseworkers  in  the  courtroom  and  the  evidentiary 
claims  they  are  allowed  to  make. 

Finally,  social  work’s  efforts  to  reclaim  the  professional  terrain  of  child 
welfare  should  not  shy  away  from  emotional  and  perspectival  work  and 
value-laden  modes  of  expertise  when  staking  claims  to  legitimacy.  As  count¬ 
less  other  practitioners  and  scholars  have  noted,  social  work’s  cohesiveness 
and  identity  stem  from  its  historical  and  political  underpinnings,  not  from 
exclusive  claims  over  a  defined  cache  of  social  and  psychological  knowledge 
and  techniques.  In  fact,  the  dilemmas  described  here  might  be  best  resolved 
not  by  substantively  changing  the  specific  interventions  and  tools  commonly 
used  in  child  welfare  today  but  by  rejecting  the  premise  that  disembodied 
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objectivity  is  an  epistemic  virtue  and  recognizing  that  people  and  values 
underlie  all  forms  of  evaluation. 
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abstract  This  quasi-experimental  field  trial  examined  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Lethality  Assessment  Program  (LAP),  a  police-social  service  collaboration  wherein 
social  service  practitioners  provide  advocacy,  safety  planning,  and  referral  for  services 
over  the  telephone  during  police-involved  intimate  partner  violence  (IPV)  incidents 
for  women  at  high  risk  of  homicide.  We  conducted  structured  telephone  interviews 
with  survivors  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  incident  of  violence  and  again  approxi¬ 
mately  7  months  later.  The  majority  of  participants  (61.6  percent)  recruited  during  the 
intervention  phase  of  the  study  talked  to  the  hotline  advocates,  and  propensity  score- 
matched  analyses  indicate  that  women  who  received  the  intervention  reported  using 
significantly  more  protective  strategies  and  were  victimized  by  significantly  less 
physical  violence  than  women  in  the  comparison  group.  While  additional  research 
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needs  to  be  conducted,  this  study  demonstrates  that  the  LAP  is  a  promising  evidence- 
informed  intervention  that  holds  the  potential  to  increase  survivors’  safety  and  foster 
decisions  of  self-care. 

INTRODUCTION 

\ 

Intimate  partner  violence  (IPV)  is  the  systematic  use  of  power  and  control 
by  one  partner  in  an  intimate  relationship  in  order  to  subordinate  another, 
and  it  is  often  reinforced  through  physical  or  sexual  violence  (Stark  2007). 
Approximately  35  percent  of  women  in  the  United  States  will  be  abused  by  a 
current  or  former  intimate  partner  in  their  lifetimes,  and  IPV  is  defined  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  as  physical  violence,  sexual 
violence,  threats  of  violence,  coercion,  psychological  aggression,  or  stalking 
(Black  et  al.  2011).  Twenty- five  percent  of  women  will  be  victimized  by 
severe  physical  IPV  (including  being  hurt  by  having  their  hair  pulled,  being 
hit  with  a  fist  or  something  hard,  being  kicked,  being  slammed  against 
something,  being  strangled  or  suffocated,  being  beaten,  being  burned  on 
purpose,  or  being  abused  with  a  knife  or  gun)  in  their  lifetimes  (Black  et  al. 
2011).  In  2010,  IPV  accounted  for  22  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  committed 
against  women  (Truman  2011).  Although  police  are  generally  the  first 
responders  in  cases  of  IPV,  their  response  focuses  on  accountability  for  the 
offender  and  may  not  take  into  account  the  service  needs  of  victim- 
survivors. 

The  Lethality  Assessment  Program  (LAP),  which  was  developed  by  the 
Maryland  Network  Against  Domestic  Violence,  is  a  collaboration  between  po¬ 
lice  and  social  service  providers  and  is  intended  to  provide  victim-survivors 
with  advocacy  services  at  the  scene  of  police-involved  IPV  incidents.  Police 
officers  responding  to  the  scene  of  an  IPV  incident  use  a  risk  assessment 
called  the  Lethality  Screen  to  identify  victim-survivors  who  are  at  high 
risk  of  homicide.  Women  who  are  determined  by  the  screening  to  be  at  high 
risk  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  telephone  with  an  advo¬ 
cate  at  a  collaborating  domestic  violence  agency.  During  the  phone  call,  the 
advocate  provides  the  victim-survivor  with  immediate  safety-planning  as¬ 
sistance  and  encourages  her  to  come  in  for  further  services.  Collaboration, 
self-determination,  and  empowerment  are  the  foundation  of  this  intervention. 

The  purpose  of  this  quasi-experimental  field  trial  was  to  estimate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  LAP.  The  study  was  conducted  in  seven  police  juris¬ 
dictions  in  Oklahoma,  a  state  where  a  high  proportion  of  women  are 
victimized  by  IPV  and  intimate  partner  homicide  (Black  et  al.  2011;  Violence 
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Policy  Center  2013).  In  particular,  we  asked  the  following  research  ques¬ 
tions:  Does  the  LAP  (i)  increase  the  use  of  safety  strategies  and  (ii)  reduce 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  repeat  IPV? 


IPV  RISK  ASSESSMENT 

IPV  risk  assessment  instruments  provide  information  about  the  likelihood 
that  an  abuser  will  re-assault,  severely  re-assault,  or  kill  his  intimate  partner 
(Messing  and  Thaller  2014).  Many  victims  of  IPV,  especially  those  who  have 
been  severely  abused,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  possibility  of  homicide 
(Stuart  and  Campbell  1989;  Langford  1996)  but  have  difficulty  assessing  and 
tend  to  underestimate  their  degree  of  risk  (Heckert  and  Gondolf  2000; 
Sharps  et  al.  2001;  Campbell  2004).  Victim-survivors  of  IPV  should  be 
educated  about  their  risk  and  potential  risk  factors  (Campbell  2004),  par¬ 
ticularly  because  victim-survivors  often  take  protective  actions  when  they 
recognize  that  the  violence  is  escalating,  and  their  concerns  for  their  safety 
may  motivate  them  to  leave  their  abusers  or  take  other  actions  to  increase 
their  safety  (Gondolf  and  Fisher  1988;  Fischer  and  Rose  1995;  Campbell  et  al. 
1998;  Martin  et  al.  2000;  Pape  and  Arias  2000;  Short  et  al.  2000;  Burke  et  al. 
2004).  As  police  officers  are  often  the  first  responders  in  cases  of  IPV,  they 
are  in  an  ideal  position  to  conduct  risk  assessment. 

In  order  to  predict  which  women  are  at  a  high  risk  of  re-assault  or 
homicide,  the  LAP  uses  the  Lethality  Screen,  an  11-item  version  of  the 
Danger  Assessment  (DA)  that  is  intended  for  use  by  field  practitioners  or 
first  responders.  The  DA  is  intended  to  predict  femicide  (Campbell  et  al. 
2003),  but  it  is  also  successful  at  predicting  repeat  assault  (Messing  and 
Thaller  2013).  The  Lethality  Screen  has  shown  high  levels  of  sensitivity  for 
predicting  severe  IPV  (a  woman’s  partner  forced  sex,  abused  her  with  a 
knife  or  gun,  punched  her,  hit  her  with  something  that  could  hurt,  strangled 
her,  beat  her  up,  burned  her,  kicked  her,  tried  to  kill  her,  or  nearly  killed  her; 
93.18  percent)  and  near-lethal  IPV  (a  woman’s  partner  tried  to  kill  her  or 
nearly  killed  her;  92.86  percent).  It  has  shown  a  slightly  lower  sensitivity 
(86.96  percent)  when  predicting  any  IPV  (Messing  et  al.  2015).  However, 
specificity  is  low  in  all  analyses  (21.3-21.95  percent).  The  Lethality  Screen 
has  good  agreement  with  IPV  survivors’  perceptions  of  risk  and  with  the  DA 
(Messing  et  al.  2015).  The  high  sensitivity  for  predicting  severe  and  near- 
lethal  IPV  is  ideal  for  use  with  the  LAP,  because,  on  balance,  it  seems  better 
to  screen  an  IPV  victim-survivor  who  may  not  be  re- assaulted  into  a  brief 
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advocacy  intervention  than  to  decline  to  provide  the  intervention  to  a 
woman  who  is  at  risk  for  future  violence  or  homicide. 


HELP-SEEKING  AMONG  SURVIVORS  OF  IPV 

\ 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  indicates  that  approximately  half  of  IPV 
victim-survivors  report  that  the  police  had  been  called  due  to  IPV  (Bachman 
and  Coker  1995;  Rennison  and  Welchans  2000;  Catalano  et  al.  2009).  Up  to 
92  percent  of  women  who  are  seeking  services,  such  as  help  from  the  courts, 
assistance  with  orders  of  protection,  legal  assistance,  or  domestic  violence 
services  (e.g.,  advocacy,  shelter),  report  that  the  police  had  been  called  due 
to  IPV  (Berk  et  al.  1984;  Goodman  et  al.  2003;  Goodkind,  Sullivan,  and  Bybee 
2004).  The  proportion  of  women  seeking  help  from  the  police  significantly 
increased  from  1993  to  1998  (Rennison  and  Welchans  2000),  and  when  the 
victim  identifies  IPV  as  a  crime,  domestic  violence  is  reported  to  the  police 
at  rates  equal  to  the  reporting  of  other  crimes  (Felson  et  al.  2002). 

As  the  severity  or  frequency  of  abuse  increases,  so  do  calls  to  the  police 
(Johnson  1990;  Gondolf  1998;  West,  Kantor,  and  Jasinski  1998;  Bonomi  et  al. 
2006).  Fifty-six  percent  of  victims  of  intimate  partner  homicide  had  called 
the  police  in  the  year  before  they  were  killed,  and  24.5  percent  had  an  order 
of  protection  (Campbell  et  al.  2003).  Thus,  the  majority  of  victims  of 
femicide  had  contact  with  the  police,  yet  the  police  response  was  unable  to 
save  their  lives.  A  call  to  the  police  does  not  always  result  in  an  arrest,  and 
research  is  mixed  on  the  deterrent  effects  of  arrest  (Maxwell,  Garner,  and 
Fagan  2001;  Campbell  et  al.  2003;  Campbell  et  al.  2005;  Felson,  Ackerman, 
and  Gallagher  2005;  Hirschel  2008;  Cho  and  Wilke  2010).  Across  studies, 
recidivism  rates  after  arrest  range  from  17  percent  (Felson  et  al.  2005)  to  49 
percent  (Hilton  et  al.  2008). 

Women  access  domestic  violence  services  much  less  often  than  they  seek 
police  help.  Among  samples  of  women  not  recruited  from  shelters  or 
domestic  violence  service  agencies  but  generally  recruited  after  coming  into 
contact  with  the  police  or  seeking  an  order  of  protection,  the  percent  of 
victim-survivors  accessing  domestic  violence  services  ranges  from  4.8  per¬ 
cent  to  38  percent  (Brookoff  et  al.  1997;  Gondolf  1998;  Hutchison  and 
Hirschel  1998;  Coker  et  al.  2000;  Macy  et  al.  2005),  and  the  percent  of 
women  accessing  shelter  services  ranges  from  3  percent  to  8.9  percent 
(Brookoff  et  al.  1997;  Gondolf  1998;  Hutchison  and  Hirschel  1998;  Wiist  and 
McFarlane  1998).  While  research  finds  that  accessing  domestic  violence 
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services  (Gondolf  1998;  Coker  et  al.  2000;  Henning  and  Klesges  2002;  Macy 
et  al.  2005)  and  shelters  (Gondolf  1998;  West,  Kantor,  and  Jasinski  1998) 
increases  as  the  severity  of  physical  violence  increases,  in  one  study  exam¬ 
ining  homicide,  only  4  percent  of  the  women  who  were  murdered  by  their 
intimate  partners  had  accessed  domestic  violence  shelters  or  crisis  services 
in  the  previous  year  (Sharps  et  al.  2001).  Shelter  services  are  shown  to  be 
effective  in  reducing  severe  and  moderate  re-assault  in  one  prospective 
study  (Messing,  O’Sullivan,  et  al.  forthcoming). 

Women  who  lack  awareness  of  available  resources  and  who  encounter 
difficulty  when  accessing  services  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  abusive 
relationships  (Patzel  2006).  A  collaborative  response,  such  as  the  LAP,  that 
is  intended  to  bring  together  the  criminal  justice  and  social  service  systems 
is  therefore  expected  to  reduce  IPV  (Salazar  et  al.  2007).  Jurisdictions  with  a 
coordinated  community  response  find  that  their  specialized  police  units 
make  more  felony  arrests  of  IPV  offenders  (Bledsoe,  Sar,  and  Barbee  2006). 
In  addition,  police-social  service  collaborations  increase  the  likelihood  that 
victim-survivors  will  seek  help  from  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  future 
(Davis  and  Taylor  1997;  Davis,  Maxwell,  and  Taylor  2003;  Hovell,  Seid,  and 
Liles  2006;  Stover  2012).  However,  there  is  insufficient  evidence  showing 
that  these  programs  reduce  victimization  (Davis  and  Taylor  1997;  Davis  et  al. 
2003;  Garner  and  Maxwell  2008;  Hovell  et  al.  2006;  Stover  2012). 

Research  suggests  that  low-cost,  clear,  simple  assessments  and  referrals 
such  as  teaching  women  safety  strategies  over  the  telephone  can  be  effective 
in  helping  women  in  abusive  relationships  enhance  their  safety  skills  (Mc- 
Farlane  et  al.  2004;  McFarlane  et  al.  2006).  Theoretically,  the  optimal  time 
for  intervention  may  be  shortly  after  an  abusive  episode,  when  women  are 
likely  to  believe  that  the  violence  will  not  cease  and  are  more  likely  to  reach 
out  for  help  (Curnow  1997).  Data  collected  on  the  LAP  from  100  agencies 
across  Maryland  demonstrate  that  a  portion  of  IPV  victim-survivors  who 
are  at  high  risk  will  seek  services  after  the  intervention  occurs.  In  2012, 
Maryland  jurisdictions  conducted  12,108  risk  assessments,  determining 
that  6,224  victims  (51  percent)  were  at  high  risk  for  homicide.  Of  the  vic¬ 
tims  who  were  at  high  risk,  3,277  (53  percent)  spoke  on  the  phone  to 
an  advocate.  Of  those  victims  who  spoke  on  the  phone  to  an  advocate,  925 
(28  percent)  later  sought  services,  such  as  counseling,  legal  assistance,  or 
shelter  from  the  service  provider  to  whom  they  spoke  (MNADV  2013). 
Without  a  comparison  group,  however,  it  is  unclear  whether  these  findings 
can  be  attributed  to  the  LAP. 
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This  study,  which  analyzes  the  effectiveness  of  the  LAP  in  seven  police 
jurisdictions  in  Oklahoma,  is  the  first  rigorous  evaluation  of  the  LAP.  We 
hypothesize  that: 

Hi:  The  LAP  increases  the  rates  of  measured  emergency  safety  planning 
and  help-seeking  both  (a)  immediately  after  the  intervention  and  (b)  at 
follow-up. 

H2:  The  LAP  decreases  the  frequency  and  severity  of  repeat  IPV  among 
women  who  had  police  contact  due  to  IPV  in  participating  jurisdictions 
during  the  study’s  time  frame. 

METHOD 

STUDY  DESIGN 

The  study  is  a  non-equivalent  groups  quasi-experimental  field  trial  using  a 
historical  comparison  group  (see  also  Messing,  Campbell,  and  Wilson  2015). 
The  comparison  group  was  recruited  into  the  study  prior  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  LAP  and  received  what  was,  at  that  time,  the  standard  police 
response,  while  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups  were  recruited 
into  the  study  after  implementation  of  the  LAP  and  received  the  LAP 
response.  Our  aim  was  to  assess  the  effect  of  a  collaborative  police-social 
service  intervention  on  victim-survivors  who  were  at  high  risk  of  future 
violence  and  homicide,  in  light  of  previous  research  suggesting  that  tele¬ 
phone  intervention  and  referral  can  lead  to  the  adoption  of  safety  strategies 
(McFarlane  et  al.  2004,  2006).  Thus,  our  main  analyses  estimate  treatment- 
on-the-treated  effects  by  comparing  women  who  were  at  high  risk  for  fu¬ 
ture  violence  and  homicide  and  received  the  standard  police  response  (here¬ 
after,  the  comparison  group)  to  women  who  were  at  high  risk  for  future 
violence  and  homicide  and  were  informed  of  their  risk  status  by  a  police 
officer  and  chose  to  speak  to  a  hotline  advocate  at  the  scene  of  a  police- 
involved  IPV  visit  (hereafter,  the  intervention  group).  We  additionally  esti¬ 
mate  intent-to-treat  effects  by  examining  differences  between  women  in  the 
comparison  group  and  women  who  were  at  high  risk  for  future  violence  and 
homicide  and  were  informed  of  their  risk  status  by  a  police  officer  at  the 
scene  of  a  police-involved  IPV  incident,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
chose  to  speak  to  the  hotline  advocate  (hereafter,  the  intent-to-treat  group; 
see  fig.  1).  This  research  was  approved  by  the  institutional  review  boards  of 
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figure  1.  Procedure  and  sample  flow  chart 


the  University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Department  of  Health,  Arizona  State  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 


STUDY  SITE 

The  seven  participating  police  jurisdictions  in  Oklahoma  were  primarily 
urban  and  had  a  total  population  of  1,150,000  people  (see  table  l).  There 


table  i.  Information  about  Participating  Jurisdictions 


Classification 

Population 

Number  of 
Officers 

Number  of 
Advocates 

Urban 

17,000 

32 

Unknown 

Urban* 

580,000 

1,029 

20 

Urban*'0 

392,000 

745 

15 

Suburban*'0 

99,000 

130 

15 

Urban  (college  town)* 

46,000 

71 

Unknown 

Rural  (Indian  nation)6 

Unknown 

14 

Unknown 

Urban  (college  town)5 

16,000 

30 

Unknown 

Note. — -The  population  numbers  for  this  table  were  obtained  from  the  US  Census  Bureau,  QuickFacts 
Beta,  April  1,  2010.  The  numbers  of  advocates  were  provided  by  the  advocacy  organizations.  Classification 
types  having  the  same  superscripted  letters  had  the  same  advocacy  organizations  and  therefore  have  the 
same  number  of  advocates. 

*  Referred  participants  during  the  intervention  and  comparison  phases  of  the  research  study. 
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was  a  range  in  jurisdiction  size,  with  populations  of  16,000  to  580,000,  and 
police  departments  ranging  in  size  from  14  deputies  to  1,029  sworn  officers. 
Where  information  is  known,  between  15  and  20  advocates  per  agency 
assisted  with  the  LAP  intervention. 


INTERVENTION  TRAINING 

The  Maryland  Network  Against  Domestic  Violence  (MNADV)  provided 
their  standard  1-day  LAP  train-the-trainer  training  to  select  police  officers 
and  advocates  in  Oklahoma.  Following  this,  MNADV  provided  each  police 
department  with  a  PowerPoint  presentation  that  trainers  within  the  police 
departments  and  social  service  agencies  used  to  conduct  mandatory  train¬ 
ings  with  additional  officers  and  advocates.  The  LAP  training  was  also 
integrated  into  police  academy  training  on  IPV.  In  order  to  encourage 
officers  to  carry  out  the  LAP  as  intended,  throughout  the  study  period, 
researchers  (sometimes  in  collaboration  with  advocates)  provided  police 
departments  with  brief  electronic  (Mediasite,  PowerPoint)  and  in-person 
roll-call  refresher  trainings.  MNADV  remained  available  throughout  the 
study  period  to  provide  support  and  technical  assistance  to  police  depart¬ 
ments  and  advocacy  organizations. 

Prior  to  the  LAP  training,  officers  conducted  their  police  investigation 
and  provided  victim-survivors  with  a  card  that  included  information  about 
IPV  and  a  toll-free  hotline  number.1  Before  implementation  of  the  LAP, 
officers  did  not  conduct  risk  assessment  during  their  visits,  did  not  use  risk 
assessment  to  educate  victim-survivors  about  the  risk  that  their  intimate 
partners  posed  and  risk  factors  for  future  violence  and  homicide,  and  did  not 
actively  engage  with  victim-survivors  to  reach  out  to  advocacy  services  and 
implement  safety  strategies.  Officers  then  received  the  LAP  training  on  how 
to  assess  risk  using  the  Lethality  Screen,  score  the  risk  assessment,  and  ini¬ 
tiate  a  telephone  call  with  a  hotline  advocate  for  high-risk  victim-survivors. 
Police  officers  were  instructed  to  ask  victim-survivors  the  11  questions 
included  on  the  Lethality  Screen  outside  of  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the 
perpetrator  (see  fig.  2).  Officers  were  taught  to  then  score  the  Lethality 
Screen  and  classify  victim-survivors  as  “high  risk”  or  “not  high  risk”  based 
on  the  victim-survivor’s  responses  to  the  11  questions.  Officers  were 


1.  Oklahoma  has  a  discretionary  arrest  policy  for  domestic  violence  assault  (OK  State 
Statute  §22-60.16). 
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24-7  HOTLINE  NUMBER  TO  CALL  IF  VICTIM  SCREENS  IN:  XXX-XXX-XXXX 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  LETHALITY 
SCREEN  FOR  FIRST  RESPONDERS 


Officer: 

Date: 

Case  #: 

Victim: 

Offender: 

Arrested:  DYes 
□  No 

Victim  Safe  Telephone  Number: 

Victim  Alternate  Safe  Telephone  Number: 

Safe  time  to  call  victim: 

Is  the  victim  Native  American?  DYes  DNo 

□  Check  here  if  victim  refused  to  answer  all  of  the  questions.  (Ask  the  victim  to  participate  in  research.) 

►  A  "Yes"  response  to  any  of  Questions  # 1-3  automatically  triggers  the  protocol  referral. 

1 .  Has  he/she  ever  used  a  weapon  against  you/threatened  you  with  a  weapon? 

□Yes  ONo  DNot  Ans. 

2.  Has  he/she  threatened  to  kill  you  or  your  children? 

□  Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

3.  Do  you  think  he/she  might  try  to  kill  you? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

►  Negative  responses  to  Questions  #1-3,  hut  positive  responses  to  at  least  four  of  Questions  #4-11, 

trigger  the  protocol  referral. 

4.  Does  he/she  have  a  gun  or  can  he/she  get  one  easily? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

5.  Has  he/she  ever  tried  to  choke  you? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

6.  Is  he/she  violently  or  constantly  jealous  or  does  he/she  control  most 
of  your  daily  activities? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

7.  Have  you  left  him/her  or  separated  after  living  together  or  being  married? 

□Yes  QNo  DNot  Ans. 

8.  Is  he/she  unemployed? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

9.  Has  he/she  ever  tried  to  kill  himself/herself? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

10.  Do  you  have  a  child  that  he/she  knows  is  not  his/hers? 

□Yes  DNo  DNot  Ans. 

1 1 .  Does  he/she  follow  or  spy  on  you  or  leave  threatening  messages? 

□Yes  DNo  □NotAns. 

►An  officer  may  trigger  the  protocol  referral,  if  not  already  triggered  above,  as  a  result  of  the  victim 's 

response  to  the  below  question,  or  whenever  the  officer  believes  the  victim  is  in  a  potentially  lethal  situation. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  worries  you  about  your  safety?  (If  "yes")  What  worries  you? 

Check  one:  □  Victim  screened  in  according  to  the  protocol 

□  Victim  screened  in  based  on  the  belief  of  officer 

□  Victim  did  not  screen  in 

□  Officer  decided  not  to  screen 

(ask  victim  to  participate  in  the 
research  whether /not  screened) 

If  victim  screened  in:  After  advising  her/him  of  a  high  danger  assessment, 
did  the  victim  speak  with  the  hotline  advocate? 

□  Yes  □  No 

Note:  The  questions  above  and  the  criteria  for  determining  the  level  of  risk  a  person  faces  is  based  on  the  best  available  research  on  factors 


associated  with  lethal  violence  by  a  current  or  former  intimate  partner.  However,  each  situation  may  present  unique  factors  that  influence  risk 
for  lethal  violence  that  are  not  captured  by  this  screen.  Although  most  victims  who  screen  "positive”  or  "high  danger”  would  not  be  expected 
to  be  killed,  these  victims  face  much  higher  risk  than  that  of  other  victims  of  intimate  partner  violence.  MNADV 08/2005 


f  i  g  u  r  e  2.  The  Lethality  Screen 


additionally  trained  to  use  their  own  professional  judgement;  if  an  officer 
believes  that  a  victim-survivor  is  at  high  risk  but  she  is  not  classified  as  such 
based  on  the  Lethality  Screen,  the  officer  is  also  able  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  high  risk  based  on  his  or  her  belief. 

When  a  victim-survivor  screens  in  as  high  risk,  the  officer  is  instructed 
to  tell  her  that  she  is  at  high  risk  for  homicide  and  to  ask  her  if  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  speak  on  the  telephone  to  a  hodine  advocate.  If  the  victim- survivor 
agrees  to  speak  to  an  advocate,  the  officer  then  calls  the  hotline  number  and 
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places  the  victim-survivor  on  the  telephone  with  the  advocate.  The  advo¬ 
cate  is  trained  to  keep  the  telephone  conversation  brief,  express  concern 
for  the  victim-survivor’s  well-being  and  the  well-being  of  her  children 
if  applicable,  reinforce  the  officer’s  message  about  the  risk  that  she  faces 
due  to  IPV,  conduct  immediate  safety  planning,  and  encourage  the  victim- 
survivor  to  come  in  for  additional  services.  If  a  high-risk  victim-survivor 
chooses  not  to  speak  on  the  telephone  to  an  advocate,  the  officer  is  trained 
to  call  the  advocacy  hotline  and  obtain  immediate  safety  planning  advice 
to  share  with  the  victim-survivor.  While  on  the  telephone,  the  officer  may 
ask  the  victim-survivor  again  if  she  would  like  to  speak  to  the  advocate.  If 
there  are  any  immediate  safety  planning  steps  that  the  officer  can  then 
take  with  the  high-risk  victim-survivor  (e.g.,  transport  to  shelter),  the 
officer  is  trained  to  do  so.  If  a  victim-survivor  is  not  classified  as  high  risk, 
the  officer  is  trained  to  tell  her  that  IPV  can  be  dangerous,  provide  her  with 
information  about  risk  factors  for  homicide,  and  refer  her  to  local  domestic 
violence  services. 

COMPARISON  GROUP 

The  comparison  group  was  recruited  into  the  study  prior  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  LAP,  between  July  2009  and  October  2010.  During  this  time, 
1,137  women  were  referred  to  researchers  by  police  departments.  Research¬ 
ers  were  not  able  to  contact  486  (42.7  percent)  of  the  women  who  were 
referred,  and  another  47  women  (4.1  percent)  were  not  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  study  (e.g.,  they  were  under  18  or  were  not  victims  of  IPV).  Of  the 
604  eligible  referrals  researchers  contacted,  440  (72.8  percent)  participated 
in  a  baseline  interview.  Seven  duplicate  participants  were  removed  from  the 
comparison  group  (n  =  433).  At  the  beginning  of  the  baseline  interview, 
researchers  conducted  the  Lethality  Screen  with  comparison  group  partic¬ 
ipants,  referencing  the  victim-survivor’s  current  situation  with  her  abusive 
partner;  342  women  (79.0  percent)  were  deemed  high  risk,  and  they  make 
up  the  comparison  group. 


INTERVENTION  AND  I  NT E  NT-T O -T RE AT  GROUPS 

Recruitment  for  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups,  conducted 
after  the  implementation  of  the  LAP,  occurred  from  October  2010  through 
February  2013.  During  this  time,  2,022  women  were  referred  to 
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researchers  by  police  departments.  Researchers  were  not  able  to  contact 
1,041  (51.5  percent)  of  the  women  who  were  referred,  and  another  43 
women  (2.1  percent)  were  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  study  (e.g.,  they 
were  under  age  18  or  were  not  victims  of  IPV).  Of  the  938  eligible  referrals 
the  researchers  contacted,  657  (70  percent)  participated  in  a  baseline  inter¬ 
view.  Nine  duplicate  participants  were  removed.  The  intent-to-treat  group 
consists  of  563  women  who  were  classified  as  at  high  risk  based  on  their 
responses  to  the  Lethality  Screen  conducted  by  a  police  officer  at  the  scene 
of  the  IPV  incident  (n  =  538)  or  based  on  officer  belief  (n  =  25).  The 
intervention  group  consists  of  the  347  women  (61.6  percent  of  the  intent- 
to-treat  group)  who  both  were  classified  as  high  risk  by  the  officer  and  who 
spoke  with  an  advocate  on  the  telephone  at  the  scene  of  the  IPV  incident. 


PARTICIPANT  RECRUITMENT 

At  the  scene  of  each  IPV  incident,  after  the  police  officer  completed  the  visit, 
he  or  she  read  an  IRB-approved  statement  asking  the  victim-survivor  if  a 
researcher  could  contact  her.2  If  the  victim-survivor  was  willing  to  have  a 
researcher  contact  her,  the  officer  asked  for  and  recorded  one  or  two  safe 
telephone  numbers  and  a  safe  time  to  call.  Researchers  were  provided  with 
this  information  and  called  victim-survivors  to  explain  the  study  and  obtain 
informed  consent. 


BASELINE  AND  FOLLOW-UP  DATA  COLLECTION 

Structured  telephone  interviews  lasting  approximately  45  minutes  were 
conducted  with  study  participants  at  two  time  points.  Baseline  interviews 
were  conducted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  referral,  and  the  median  time 
between  the  police  visit  and  the  baseline  interview  was  15  days.  Follow-up 
interviews  were  completed  with  212  participants  in  the  comparison  group 
(62  percent  retention  rate),  315  participants  in  the  intent-to-treat  group 
(55.9  percent  retention  rate),  and  202  participants  in  the  intervention 
group  (58.2  percent  retention  rate).  Women  who  were  employed  full-time 
or  part-time  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  follow-up  interviews  ( X 2  = 

2.  Police  officers  read  IRB  statements  to  women  in  the  comparison  group,  women  in  the 
intervention  group,  women  in  the  intent-to-treat  group,  and  women  who  were  not  ultimately 
interviewed. 
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5.923,  p  <  .05),  as  were  participants  who  had  higher  levels  of  education 
(X2  =  13.535,  p  <  .05).  There  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  mean  time  to 
follow-up  for  the  intervention  and  comparison  groups  (t  =  3.577;  df  = 
316.723;  p  <  .0001).  Participants  in  the  comparison  group  averaged 
8.28  months  (SD  =  3.72)  to  follow-up,  and  participants  in  the  interven¬ 
tion  group  averaged  7.25  months  (SD  =  1.89)  to  follow-up.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  in  mean  time  to  follow-up  between  the  interven¬ 
tion  and  intent-to-treat  groups,  with  the  intent-to-treat  group  averaging 
7.22  months  (SD  =  1.90)  to  follow-up.  The  median  time  to  the  follow-up 
interview  for  all  participants  was  7  months. 


MEASUREMENT 

Demographic  and  Relationship  Characteristics 

At  the  baseline  interview,  participants  were  asked  to  report  their  educa¬ 
tional  achievements,  their  employment  status,  their  ethnic  background, 
their  immigration  status,  their  age  in  years,  their  legal  marital  status,  the 
gender  of  their  abusive  partner,  whether  they  had  children  living  in  their 
households,  whether  they  had  children  with  their  abusive  partners,  whether 
they  were  currently  pregnant,  and  whether  they  currently  lived  with  their 
abusive  partners. 

Protective  Actions 

Protective  actions  were  assessed  using  an  adapted  version  of  McFarlane 
and  colleagues’  (2004)  safety-promoting  behavior  checklist  (see  the  ap¬ 
pendix).  At  baseline,  participants  were  asked  whether  they  had  engaged  in 
any  protective  actions  in  the  6  months  prior  to  the  police  visit  or  since  the 
police  visit.  At  follow-up,  participants  were  asked  to  report  any  protective 
actions  they  had  engaged  in  since  they  last  spoke  to  the  interviewer. 

Intimate  Partner  Violence 

Experiences  of  IPV  were  assessed  at  baseline  (in  the  past  6  months)  and 
follow-up  (since  the  last  interview)  using  an  adapted  version  of  the  revised 
Conflict  Tactics  Scale  (CTS-2;  Straus  et  al.  1996).  In  order  to  examine  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  physical  violence,  items  on  the  CTS-2  were  scored 
using  the  severity-times-frequency  weighted  score,  as  recommended  by  the 
scale  developer  (Straus  2004).  Scores  from  the  baseline  interview  were 
subtracted  from  scores  on  the  follow-up  interview  in  order  to  examine 
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changes  (decreases/increases)  in  violence  severity  and  frequency  between 
baseline  and  follow-up.  The  CTS-2  has  demonstrated  median  internal  con¬ 
sistency  of  .82  in  studies  examining  female  IPV  victimization  and  reports 
good  construct  validity  (Straus  and  Mickey  2012).  In  this  study,  the  CTS-2 
frequency-by-severity  scores  demonstrated  adequate  internal  consistency  at 
baseline  (a  =  .77)  and  excellent  internal  consistency  at  follow-up  (a  =  .96). 

The  Danger  Assessment 

Researchers  administered  the  Danger  Assessment  (DA)  at  the  baseline 
interview,  referencing  victim-survivors’  current  situations  with  their  abu¬ 
sive  partners.  This  risk  assessment  was  administered  in  addition  to  the 
Lethality  Screen  (which  was  administered  by  police  at  the  scene  of  the  IPV 
incident  to  women  in  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups  and  by 
researchers  at  the  time  of  the  baseline  interview  to  women  in  the  compar¬ 
ison  group),  as  it  has  a  more  extensive  history  of  validation,  includes 
additional  risk  factors,  and  has  greater  specificity  (Campbell  et  al.  2003; 
Campbell,  Webster,  and  Glass  2009;  Messing  and  Thaller  2013).  Items  on 
the  DA  are  weighted  and  summed  to  produce  an  overall  score,  with  higher 
numbers  indicating  greater  risk.  Weighted  and  summed  scores  can  be  placed 
into  four  categories  of  risk:  variable  danger  (0-7),  increased  danger  (8-13), 
severe  danger  (14-17),  and  extreme  danger  (18  or  higher).  In  this  study,  the 
DA  demonstrated  adequate  internal  consistency  at  baseline  ( a  =  .76)  and  at 
follow-up  (a  =  .76). 

ANALYSIS 

Because  the  main  analyses  focus  on  treatment-on-the-treated  effects,  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  comparison  and  intervention  groups  were  compared  on  demo¬ 
graphic  and  relationship  characteristics  using  bivariate  statistics.  Where  no 
differences  were  found,  these  characteristics  are  reported  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  and  comparison  groups  combined.  Where  differences  between  groups 
were  found,  these  differences  are  reported  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
comparison  and  intervention  groups  are  reported  separately.  As  the  inter¬ 
vention  group  is  a  subset  of  the  intent-to-treat  group,  the  demographic  and 
relationship  characteristics  of  these  two  groups  are  similar.  Throughout,  cases 
with  missing  values  on  any  variable  were  dropped  from  the  analysis.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  analysis,  1.2-6.1  percent  of  cases  had  missing  data,  accounting  for 
the  slightly  different  sample  sizes  across  analyses  of  similar  data. 
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Regression  Controlling  for  Covariates 

Logistic  and  linear  regression  models  (hereafter,  regression  models)  were 
used  to  estimate  the  effect  of  intervention  group  status  (vs.  comparison 
group  status)  on  protective  actions  and  violent  victimization.  Covariates 
were  included  in  the  models  to  control  for  intervention  group  and  compar¬ 
ison  group  baseline  differences  in  marital  status,  immigration  status,  DA 
category,  and  time  between  the  baseline  and  follow-up  interviews. 

Propensity  Score  Analysis 

Given  nonrandom  assignment  to  intervention  and  comparison  groups, 
significant  observed  differences  between  the  groups  at  baseline,  and  juris¬ 
dictional  differences  in  the  implementation  of  the  LAP  intervention,  pro¬ 
pensity  score  matching  was  used  to  estimate  the  average  treatment  effect 
on  the  treated  participants  (Rosenbaum  and  Rubin  1983).  By  using  propen¬ 
sity  scores,  we  adjust  for  observed  selection  bias,  thus  allowing  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  causal  inference  in  a  study  that  is  not  a  true  experiment  (Guo  and 
Fraser  2015).  Because  propensity  scores  are  estimated  (not  known),  we 
used  the  “teffects  psmatch”  command  in  STATA  14  (Abadie  and  Imbens 
2012).  This  command  employs  nearest-neighbor  matching  of  cases  with 
replacement.  When  propensity  scores  are  tied — that  is,  when  there  is  more 
than  one  match  for  an  observation  in  the  intervention  group — the  observa¬ 
tion  is  matched  with  all  tied  observations.  Three  police  jurisdictions  were 
dropped  from  the  propensity  score  analysis  because  they  did  not  refer 
participants  to  both  the  comparison  and  intervention  groups  (n  —  8-11 
depending  on  analysis;  see  table  l).  The  standardized  difference  and 
variance  ratios  were  used  to  examine  group  balance  before  and  after 
propensity  score  matching,  and  balance  was  improved  in  the  matched 
data.  Post-propensity  score  matching,  hypotheses  were  tested  using  linear 
or  logistic  regression. 

Intent-to-Treat  Analysis 

Propensity  score-matched  analyses  were  also  conducted  using  an  intent-to- 
treat  framework,  as  61.6  percent  of  participants  who  were  assigned  to  the 
LAP  intervention  (i.e.,  screened  as  high  risk  by  a  police  officer)  were 
included  in  the  intervention  group  (i.e.,  spoke  to  a  hotline  advocate). 
Intent-to-treat  models  are  conservative.  Because  not  everyone  assigned  to 
receive  the  intervention  receives  it,  an  intent-to-treat  analysis  will  consis¬ 
tently  provide  a  smaller  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  intervention  than  can  be 
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attributed  to  the  intervention  itself  (Angrist  2006).  In  this  study,  a  relatively 
low  proportion  of  participants  who  were  assigned  to  the  LAP  intervention 
received  it,  which  would  be  expected  to  seriously  attenuate  any  effect. 
Intent-to-treat  analysis  relies  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of 
people  assigned  to  treatment  and  those  actually  treated  will  be  similar 
across  all  implementations  of  the  intervention  (Angrist  2006).  However, 
this  proportion  differed  widely  across  jurisdictions  in  this  study  (range: 
from  42.1  percent  to  77.8  percent).  The  intent-to-treat  model  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  an  accurate  average  intervention  effect  across  such  a 
wide  range  of  compliance  rates.  Nevertheless,  intent-to-treat  analyses  are 
another  strategy  for  taking  selection  into  account  in  estimating  intervention 
effects,  and  thus  they  may  still  provide  useful  information. 

RESULTS 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COMPARISON 
AND  INTERVENTION  GROUPS  (BASELINE) 

Participants  in  the  comparison  and  intervention  groups  ranged  in  age  from 
18  to  79  years,  with  a  mean  age  of  32.52  (SD  =  9.94). The  largest  racial/ethnic 
group  was  white  (42.8  percent),  followed  by  African  American  (29.4  per¬ 
cent),  Native  American  (10.0  percent),  Latina  (7.9  percent),  multiracial 
(7.5  percent),  and  other  (2.2  percent).  Less  than  one-fifth  of  participants 
(16.8  percent)  reported  that  they  currently  lived  with  their  partners,  and 
2.5  percent  of  participants  reported  that  their  partners  were  female.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  participants  reported  that  they  had  children  living  in  their 
households,  45.7  percent  of  participants  reported  that  they  had  children 
in  common  with  their  partners,  and  7.1  percent  of  participants  reported  that 
they  were  currently  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  baseline  interview.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  participants  reported  that  they  had  completed  high  school 
or  had  a  GED  (51.8  percent),  and  less  than  half  of  participants  were  em¬ 
ployed  part-time  or  full-time  (40.64  percent). 

There  were  significant  differences  ( X 2  =  6.73,  p  <  .05)  in  marital  status 
between  the  comparison  group  and  the  intervention  group,  with  nearly 
twice  as  many  participants  in  the  comparison  group  reporting  that  they 
were  separated  or  divorced.  In  the  comparison  group,  58.3  percent  of 
participants  reported  that  they  were  single,  22.8  percent  reported  that  they 
were  married,  and  18.9  percent  reported  that  they  were  separated  or 
divorced.  In  the  intervention  group,  64.6  percent  of  participants  reported 
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that  they  were  single,  24.3  percent  reported  that  they  were  married,  and  10.9 
percent  reported  that  they  were  separated  or  divorced. 

Few  participants  overall  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States,  but 
there  were  significant  differences  in  immigration  status  ( X 2  =  4.7,  p  <  .03) 
between  the  intervention  and  comparison  groups,  with  over  twice  as 
many  women  born  outside  of  the  United  States  in  the  intervention  group 
(5.6  percent)  than  in  the  comparison  group  (2.4  percent).  There  were 
significant  differences  in  DA  category  (the  four  categories  being,  in  increas¬ 
ing  severity,  variable  danger,  increased  danger,  severe  danger,  and  extreme 
danger)  with  significantly  more  ( X 2  =  18.94,  p  <  .0005)  intervention  group 
participants  in  the  variable  danger  category  (12.7  percent)  than  comparison 
group  participants  in  the  variable  danger  category  (3.8  percent).  A  similar 
proportion  of  comparison  group  participants  (51.8  percent)  and  interven¬ 
tion  group  participants  (50.4  percent)  fell  into  the  extreme  danger  category, 
demonstrating  that  any  difference  was  primarily  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
danger  spectrum.  DA  category  was  significantly  associated  with  immigra¬ 
tion  status  (X2  =  10.07,  p  <  .05),  with  a  greater  proportion  of  immigrant 
women  at  the  lower  end  of  the  danger  spectrum.  In  propensity  score- 
matched  analyses,  these  variables  are  modeled  using  an  interaction  term, 
which  improves  group  balance  but  leads  to  small  cell  sizes  and  up  to  nine 
cases  being  dropped  in  some  analyses. 


PROTECTIVE  ACTIONS 

We  hypothesized  that  the  LAP  would  increase  women’s  use  of  protec¬ 
tive  actions  (hypothesis  l),  both  immediately  after  the  police  contact 
(hypothesis  lu)  and  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview  (hypothe¬ 
sis  lb).  In  order  to  examine  the  immediate  safety  strategies  that  the  par¬ 
ticipants  engaged  in  (hypothesis  la),  we  examined  the  protective  actions 
that  participants  took  between  the  time  of  police  contact  and  the  baseline 
interview.  As  shown  in  table  2,  according  to  regression  analyses,  being  in 
the  intervention  group  is  associated  with  a  significant  increase  in  the 
likelihood  of  having  removed  or  hidden  a  partner’s  weapons  and  having 
sought  formal  services  for  domestic  violence  between  the  time  when  the 
police  responded  to  the  initial  offense  and  the  time  of  the  baseline 
interview.  The  results  of  the  propensity  score-matched  analyses  are 
consistent  with  the  regression  results,  although  the  parameter  estimates 
are  attenuated.  Being  in  the  intent-to-treat  group  is  associated  with  a 
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table  2.  Association  between  Intervention  Group  Status  and  Protective  Actions  at  Baseline 


Protective  Action/ 
Dependent  Variable 

Comparison 

Group 

N 

(%) 

Intervention 

Group 

N 

(o/o) 

Logistic 
Regression 
Analysis 
(N  =  681); 
Conditional 
OR  [95%  Cl] 

Propensity 
Score 
Analysis 
(N  =  669); 
OR  [95%  Cl] 

Intent-to- 

Treat 
Analysis 
(N  =  884); 
OR  [95%  Cl] 

Removed  or  hid  their 

partner's  weapons 

13 

27 

2.48* 

1.04* 

1.03+ 

(3.8%) 

(7.8%) 

[1.14,  5.37] 

[1.01,  1.08] 

[.99,  1.07] 

Received  services  related 

to  domestic  violence 

75 

106 

1.79** 

1.11** 

1.08* 

(21.9%) 

(30.5%) 

[1.25,  2.56] 

[1.03,  1.20] 

[1.01,  1.16] 

+  p<.10. 
*  p  <  .05. 
**  p  <  .01. 


smaller,  but  significant,  increase  in  having  sought  formal  services  for  do¬ 
mestic  violence  and  is  not  significantly  associated  with  the  likelihood  of 
having  removed  or  hidden  a  partner’s  weapons. 

When  examining  the  safety  strategies  that  participants  engaged  in 
between  the  baseline  and  follow-up  interviews  (hypothesis  lb;  see  table  3), 
regression  analyses  and  propensity  score-matched  analyses  find  that 
women  in  the  intervention  group  are  more  likely  to  obtain  some  form  of 
protection  against  an  abusive  partner,  such  as  mace  or  pepper  spray;  apply 
for  and  receive  an  order  of  protection;  obtain  medical  care  from  a  doctor  or 
nurse  due  to  injuries  or  trauma  sustained  by  IPV;  and  go  someplace  where 
an  abusive  partner  could  not  find  or  see  them  (e.g.,  to  stay  with  family  or 
friends;  hereafter,  hiding).  Additionally,  in  both  regression  and  propensity 
score-matched  analyses,  being  in  the  intervention  group  is  associated  with 
having  a  partner  who  went  someplace  where  he  could  not  find  or  see  the 
participant  (e.g.,  jail;  hereafter,  being  detained).  In  the  regression  analyses 
only,  being  in  the  intervention  group  is  associated  with  having  established  a 
code  with  family  and  friends  to  alert  them  of  trouble  and  having  engaged  in 
other  safety  strategies  such  as  improving  home  security.  Being  in  the  intent- 
to-treat  group  is  associated  with  having  obtained  some  form  of  protection 
against  an  abusive  partner,  having  hidden,  and  having  an  abusive  partner 
who  was  detained. 

VIOLENT  VICTIMIZATION 

We  hypothesized  that  the  LAP  would  decrease  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  violent  victimization  at  follow-up  (hypothesis  2).  As  shown  in  table  4, 
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table  3.  Association  between  Intervention  Group  Status  and  Protective  Actions  at  Follow-Up 
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table  4.  Association  between  Intervention  Group  Status  and  the  Frequency  and  Severity  of 
Violence  at  Follow-Up 


Comparison 

Group 

Mean 

(SD) 

Intervention 

Group 

Mean 

(SD) 

Linear 
Regression 
Analysis 
(N  =  405); 

B  [95%  Cl] 

Propensity 
Score 
Analysis 
(N  =  389); 

B  [95%  Cl] 

Intent-to- 

Treat 

Analysis 
(N  =  497); 

B  [95%  Cl] 

Subtracted  frequency 
by  severity  CTS-2  score 

-34.38 

(67.87) 

-43.59 

(77.91) 

-14.71 

[-28.60, -.81]* 

-16.59 

[-31.52,  -1.65]* 

-12.63 

[-25.09,  -.18]* 

*  p  <  .05. 


being  in  the  intervention  group  is  associated  with  less  severe  and  frequent 
IPV,  with  a  subtracted  CTS-2  frequency-by-severity  score  between  12.63 
and  16.59  fewer  points  at  follow-up.  This  difference  is  significant  in  the 
regression,  propensity  score-matched,  and  intent-to-treat  analyses.  As  an 
example,  17  points  on  the  severity-by-frequency  scale  could  be  translated 
into  a  participant’s  partner  beating  her  up  on  two  separate  occasions, 
punching  her  on  an  additional  two  occasions,  and  slapping  her  on  yet 
another  occasion. 

POST  HOC  ANALYSES 

In  order  to  examine  whether  the  protective  strategies  that  the  intervention 
group  engaged  in  were  associated  with  decreases  in  IPV,  we  conducted  post 
hoc  one-tailed  f-tests  (shown  in  fig.  3).  Among  women  in  the  intervention 
group,  removing  or  hiding  their  partner’s  weapons,  receiving  formal  ser¬ 
vices  for  IPV,  establishing  a  code  with  family  and  friends,  applying  for  an 
order  of  protection,  obtaining  medical  care,  and  hiding  are  associated  with 
significantly  less  IPV  at  follow-up. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  findings  show  that  the  Lethality  Assessment  Program  (LAP)  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  increase  in  protective  actions  and  a  decrease  in  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  violence  among  this  sample  of  IPV  survivors,  particularly 
among  those  who  chose  to  speak  to  a  hotline  advocate.  The  majority  of 
protective  actions  engaged  in  by  intervention  group  participants  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  decreases  in  the  severity  and  frequency  of  self-reported  violence 
at  follow-up.  This  demonstrates  a  potential  mechanism  by  which  the  LAP 
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-54.41 

59.34* 


-53.14 


-62.02* 


-65.12* 


■ 

-81.27* 

■  Did  not  take  the  protective  action 

■  Took  the  protective  action 


figure  3.  Subtracted  CTS-2  frequency-by-severity  score  by  protective  actions  taken/not 
taken  among  women  in  the  intervention  group.  *p  <  .05. 


appears  to  reduce  IPV  risk.  The  LAP  is  a  collaborative  police-social  service 
intervention  with  an  emerging  evidence  base  that  has  the  potential  to 
change  the  response  to  IPV  and  to  prioritize  social  work  goals  of  survivor 
safety  and  empowerment  within  the  context  of  criminal  justice  intervention. 

Victim-survivors  in  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups  experi¬ 
enced  less  IPV  at  follow-up  than  victim-survivors  in  the  comparison  group, 
but  even  women  in  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups  continued  to 
experience  violence  after  their  contact  with  police  officers  conducting  the 
LAP.  When  women  leave  abusive  relationships,  the  violence  is  likely  to 
continue  (and  may  even  increase)  whenever  the  violent  partner  manages 
to  gain  access  to  the  survivor.  Leaving  is  never  a  static  event,  and  women 
who  have  successfully  disengaged  from  abusive  partners  have  reported  that 
this  process  involves  stages  of  reclaiming  life,  self,  and  safety  (Wuest  and 
Meritt-Grey  2001;  Messing,  Mohr,  and  Durfee  2012).  As  such,  violence  did 
not  cease  in  the  short  (approximately  7  months)  time  between  the  baseline 
and  follow-up  interviews.  It  is  important  to  note  that  IPV  was  defined,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  as  actual  acts  of  violence  against  an  intimate 
partner.  Unlike  definitions  used  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
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Prevention  (e.g.,  Saltzman  et  al.  2002;  Black  et  al.  2011),  threats  of  violence 
were  not  included  in  our  definition.  Intimate  partner  sexual  violence — a 
common  and  devastating  form  of  violence  against  women  (Bagwell-Gray, 
Messing,  and  Baldwin-White  2015) — was  measured,  but  it  was  reported  in¬ 
frequently  and  therefore  was  not  assessed  separately. 

Being  in  the  intervention  group  (i.e.,  engaging  in  the  risk  assessment 
process  and  speaking  to  the  hotline  advocate)  is  associated  with  having 
taken  immediate  protective  actions  and  having  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
protective  actions  over  the  approximately  7  months  between  the  baseline 
and  follow-up  interviews.  When  examining  protective  actions,  propensity 
score-matched  analyses  find  consistently  smaller  odds  ratios  than  regres¬ 
sion  analyses,  suggesting  selection  bias.  That  is,  women  who  engaged  in  the 
intervention  and  made  the  choice  to  speak  with  the  hotline  advocate 
(represented  in  this  study  by  the  intervention  group)  are  different  in  mea¬ 
sured,  and  likely  in  unmeasured  ways,  from  the  broader  group  of  women 
who  came  into  contact  with  the  police  as  part  of  an  IPV  incident 
(represented  in  this  study  by  the  comparison  group).  For  example,  women 
in  the  intervention  group  may  have  been  engaging  in  more  protective 
actions  pre-intervention.  Nevertheless,  while  the  average  treatment  effect 
on  the  treated  is  small  in  propensity  score-matched  analyses,  it  is  statisti¬ 
cally  significant.  Further,  the  findings  over  two  time  points  demonstrate 
some  durability  of  the  intervention,  albeit  over  a  relatively  short  time  frame. 
Thus,  engaging  in  the  risk  assessment  process  and  speaking  to  a  hotline 
advocate  is  associated  with  increases  in  a  wide  variety  of  protective  actions 
over  multiple  time  periods.  Women  engaging  in  the  LAP  intervention  sought 
help  from  formal  systems,  including  the  social  service  system  (through  the 
use  of  formal  domestic  violence  services)  and  the  civil  court  system 
(through  applying  for  and  receiving  orders  of  protection).  Partners  of 
women  in  the  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  groups  were  more  likely  to 
be  detained.  This  may  indicate  that  women  receiving  the  LAP  were  more 
likely  to  engage  the  criminal  justice  system  and  that  the  system  saw  these 
perpetrators  as  more  dangerous.  This  may  also  partially  explain  the  lower 
levels  of  IPV  observed  among  those  participating  in  the  LAP,  although  a 
reduction  in  violence  is  not  associated  with  having  a  partner  who  was 
detained  in  post  hoc  intervention  group  analyses.  Future  research  should 
explicitly  examine  whether  the  LAP  affects  victim-survivors’  engagement  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  criminal  justice  system  outcomes  for  their 
abusive  partners  (e.g.,  arrest,  bond,  conviction,  and  sentencing). 
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Being  in  the  intervention  group  is  also  associated  with  having  engaged  in 
several  informal  protective  actions,  demonstrating  that  the  LAP  provides  a 
variety  of  intervention  strategies  and  that  women  may  have  chosen  those 
that  were  best  suited  to  their  situations.  Women  who  engaged  in  the  risk 
assessment  process  and  spoke  with  a  hotline  advocate  were  significantly 
more  likely  to  remove  or  hide  their  partners’  weapons,  although  only  a  small 
proportion  of  women  used  this  protective  strategy.  Given  that  the  majority 
of  intimate  partner  homicides  of  women  are  committed  with  a  firearm  in 
Oklahoma  and  nationally  and,  further,  given  that  Oklahoma  state  law  does 
not  prohibit  known  domestic  violence  offenders  from  possessing  guns  (state 
law  only  prohibits  the  purchase  of  firearms  by  those  who  have  been  arrested 
for  domestic  violence  or  by  those  with  an  order  of  protection  against  them), 
this  is  an  important  safety  strategy.  Prohibiting  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
known  domestic  violence  offenders  reduces  intimate  partner  homicides 
(Vigdor  and  Mercy  2006;  Zeoli  and  Webster  2010).  Future  research  should 
examine  why  some  protective  strategies  were  used  more  by  women  in  the 
intervention  group  and  whether  this  is  a  function  of  the  safety-planning 
strategies  suggested  by  hotline  advocates,  a  function  of  survivor  choice 
among  myriad  strategies  offered,  or  a  function  of  the  police  visit  being  more 
effective  when  the  LAP  is  used. 

In  addition  to  future  experimental  research  conducted  in  additional 
geographic  locations,  perhaps  employing  random  assignment  to  control  and 
treatment  conditions,  mixed-methods  research  is  important  to  understand 
and  contextualize  the  findings  presented  here.  Qualitative  and  observational 
research  could  play  a  role  in  understanding  implementation  fidelity  and 
provide  insight  into  women’s  experiences  of  the  LAP.  Important  questions 
remain  about  the  consistency  of  police  officers’  implementation  of  the  LAP 
and  whether  officers  implement  the  intervention  differently  based  on  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  situation,  the  offender,  or  the  victim-survivor.  The  influence  of 
officer  and  advocate  characteristics  (e.g.,  gender,  empathy,  and  cooperation) 
should  be  examined  in  future  studies,  as  should  police  and  advocate  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  LAP.  Survivors  could  provide  information  about  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  utility  of  the  Lethality  Screen  and  telephone  call,  as  well  as 
their  experiences  of  adopting  (or  not  adopting)  safety  strategies  post- LAP. 
An  exploration  of  how  the  intervention  could  be  improved  is  also  war¬ 
ranted.  The  LAP  provides  an  opportunity  for  victim-survivors  to  engage  in 
an  advocacy  intervention,  but  women  choose  whether  or  not  to  respond 
to  the  questions  on  the  Lethality  Screen,  speak  to  the  hotline  advocate, 
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and  engage  in  protective  actions.  The  LAP  is  intended  to  encourage  sur¬ 
vivors  to  take  action  for  self-care  and  should  in  no  way  be  coercive  or  com¬ 
promise  women’s  autonomy.  Understanding  women’s  choices  would  assist 
in  the  development  of  interventions  that  could  reach  a  broader  spectrum  of 
victim-survivors. 

STRENGTHS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

This  study’s  findings  should  be  understood  in  the  context  of  its  limitations. 
The  research  was  conducted  with  a  sample  of  women  in  Oklahoma  and  is 
not  representative  of  all  women.  Further,  women  who  chose  to  participate  in 
the  research  study  may  have  been  different  from  women  who  chose  not  to 
participate.  Having  police  officers  refer  women  to  researchers  was  novel, 
and  police  were  trained  to  emphasize  safety,  participant  choice,  and  collab¬ 
oration  with  social  service  agencies,  but  this  referral  process  undoubtedly 
introduced  selection  bias.  While  over  70  percent  of  participants  who  were 
contacted  by  researchers  agreed  to  participate,  many  more  women  who 
provided  contact  information  were  unable  to  be  reached.  Baseline  inter¬ 
views  were  retrospective  and  were  conducted  a  median  of  15  days  after  the 
police  visit.  Participating  in  the  LAP  may  have  affected  participants’  mem¬ 
ories  or  awareness  in  ways  that  the  usual  police  response  does  not,  thus 
creating  differences  in  the  responses  of  the  intervention,  intent-to-treat,  and 
comparison  groups  that  do  not  reflect  actual  differences  between  these 
conditions. 

Attrition  introduced  another  limitation  into  this  research  study.  Across 
all  groups,  approximately  40  percent  of  participants  dropped  out  between 
the  baseline  and  follow-up  interviews,  primarily  because  interviewers  were 
unable  to  reach  participants  on  follow-up.  High  attrition  rates  are  consistent 
with  previous  research  on  IPV  survivors  (Campbell  et  al.  2005)  and  may 
have  been  exacerbated  in  this  study  given  that  the  women  had  experienced 
high  levels  of  violence  and  were  at  heightened  risk.  Nevertheless,  women 
who  did  not  complete  the  follow-up  interviews  may  have  had  different 
experiences  of  violence  and  safety  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  than  the 
women  who  were  interviewed. 

Women  who  went  to  shelters  were  generally  not  able  to  be  reached  due 
to  confidentiality  constraints.  Although  we  had  only  one  participant  who 
reported  that  she  had  been  to  a  shelter  between  the  baseline  and  follow-up 
interviews,  data  collected  by  one  participating  advocacy  agency  indicate 
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that,  in  a  single  jurisdiction,  49  women  who  participated  in  the  LAP  entered 
shelters.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  small  but  important  subset  of  the 
intervention  group  who  were  never  interviewed  or  were  lost  to  follow-up 
had  gone  into  shelters. 

When  balancing  the  challenges  of  engaging  in  ,quasi-experimental  field 
research  against  the  requirements  of  a  tightly  controlled,  true  experimental 
design,  we  determined  that  random  assignment  of  high-risk  victims  of  IPV 
would  have  presented  insurmountable  logistical  and  ethical  issues  (see 
Messing,  Campbell,  and  Wilson  2015).  Propensity  score  matching  was  used 
to  match  the  intervention  and  comparison  groups  on  observed  differences, 
including  important  measures  of  risk.  Propensity  score  matching  also  guards 
against  bias  due  to  differences  that  are  unobserved  but  related  to  measured 
indicators.  Nonetheless,  given  the  use  of  a  quasi-experimental  design  and 
historical  comparison  group  in  this  study,  the  most  concerning  threat  to 
internal  validity  is  the  threat  of  history  effects,  as  an  event  may  have  occurred 
(e.g.,  a  high-profile  domestic  homicide,  the  closing  of  a  local  shelter) 
between  recruitment  of  the  comparison  and  intervention  groups  that 
affected  research  outcomes.  Throughout  the  study,  therefore,  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  changes  in  participating  communities  by  engaging  with 
local  police  departments  and  domestic  violence  services,  developing  advi¬ 
sory  committees,  and  building  relationships  with  state  policy  makers.  We  did 
not  note  any  events  that  may  have  affected  research  outcomes,  yet  there 
were  observed  differences  between  intervention  and  comparison  groups. 

Pragmatic  trials,  or  intervention  tests  in  the  real  world,  are  difficult  to 
implement.  We  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  police  officers  and  advocates  in  a 
number  of  police  jurisdictions  in  Oklahoma,  including  the  two  largest 
population  centers  in  the  state.  Although  implementation  fidelity  may  have 
been  compromised  because  practitioners  implemented  the  LAP,  training 
and  implementation  of  the  LAP  was  consistent  with  implementation  in  police 
departments  throughout  the  United  States.  Few  true  or  quasi-experimental 
field  trials  of  this  size  and  scope  have  been  conducted  to  examine  innovative 
police  practices  or  police-social  work  collaborations.  This  study  examined  a 
relatively  well-established  intervention  with  training  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  available  for  police  departments  and  social  service  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  implementing  it.  The  sample  included  a  substantial  number  of 
Native  American  women,  who  are  at  higher  risk  for  experiencing  IPV  and 
intimate  partner  homicide  (Black  et  al.  2011).  We  also  used  an  outcome 
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measure  for  repeat  violence  that  took  into  account  the  frequency  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  IPV,  not  just  the  presence  or  absence  of  different  forms  of  violence. 
This  allowed  us  to  offer  a  more  nuanced  picture  of  the  changes  associated 
with  intervention  and  intent-to-treat  group  status. 


CONCLUSION 

Social  workers  have  an  ethical  obligation  to  determine  the  best  intervention 
for  each  client,  taking  into  account  the  best  available  research  evidence, 
practitioner  knowledge,  and  client  self-determination  (Gambrill  2006).  The 
preponderance  of  evidence,  albeit  in  a  quasi-experimental  design  with  some 
important  limitations  as  discussed  above,  is  that  the  LAP  is  associated  with 
increased  use  of  safety  strategies  and  reduced  violent  victimization.  Social 
workers  collaborating  with  law  enforcement  agencies  have  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  survivors  who  interact  with  the  police  holistic  interven¬ 
tions  that  address  a  range  of  domains.  This  may  include,  for  example, 
assisting  women  in  creating  safety  plans  that  respect  their  choice  to  sever 
or  remain  in  their  relationships  or  providing  services  that  respect  survivors’ 
self-determination  and  take  into  account  the  many  ways  in  which  women 
are  connected  to  their  intimate  partners  (Davies  2009).  The  primary  role  of 
an  advocate  in  the  LAP  intervention  is  to  provide  women  with  safety  tips 
and  information  on  available  resources;  survivors  may  or  may  not  choose  to 
make  use  of  this  information.  Our  findings  suggest  that  receiving  this  type  of 
consultation  enhances  the  chances  that  women  will  pursue  formal  and 
informal  protective  strategies,  thus  decreasing  the  IPV  that  they  experience. 


Appendix 

Protective  Actions 

Participants  could  answer  “yes”  or  “no”  as  to  whether  they  had  taken  any  of 
the  following  actions  (McFarlane  et  al.  2004): 

1.  Hidden  money,  an  extra  set  of  house  keys,  car  keys,  or  another 
belonging  or  object  that  may  help  you  to  flee  your  relationship 

2.  Established  a  code  with  family  or  friends  (to  let  them  know  when  you 
are  in  trouble) 

3.  Asked  neighbors  to  call  the  police  if  violence  begins 
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4.  Removed  or  hidden  their  partner’s  weapons 

5.  Made  available  paperwork  such  as  [their  own  and/or  their  children’s] 
Social  Security  numbers,  rent  and  utility  receipts,  birth  certificates, 
bank  account  numbers,  driver’s  license  or  identification,  insurance 
policies  or  numbers  [to  facilitate  fleeing  the  relationship] 

6.  Hid  valuable  jewelry 

7.  Hid  extra  money 

8.  Hid  a  bag  with  extra  clothing 

We  added  the  following  dichotomous  (yes/no)  questions: 

9.  Have  you  applied  for  an  order  of  protection/restraining  order  against 
your  partner? 

10.  Have  you  received  an  order  of  protection/restraining  order  against 
your  partner? 

11.  Have  you  received  services  related  to  domestic  violence  in  this 
relationship? 

12.  Have  you  gone  someplace  where  your  partner  couldn’t  find  you  or 
see  you? 

13.  Has  your  partner  been  someplace  where  he  couldn’t  find  you  or  see 
you? 

14.  Has  there  been  a  period  of  time  when  you  didn’t  see  your  partner  for 
a  while  because  one  or  both  of  you  chose  not  to? 

15.  Have  you  been  treated  by  a  doctor  or  nurse  for  injuries  or  trauma  that 
your  partner  caused  in  this  relationship? 

16.  Have  you  obtained  something  to  protect  yourself  against  your  part¬ 
ner,  such  as  mace,  pepper  spray,  or  a  weapon? 


NOTE 


Jill  Theresa  Messing,  PhD,  MSW,  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
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Foundation,  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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abstract  Although  indigenous  women  in  the  United  States  consistently  experi¬ 
ence  disproportionately  high  rates  of  intimate  partner  violence  (IPV),  attention  to  this 
problem  is  glaringly  underrepresented  in  the  existing  research.  This  article  addresses 
the  lack  of  empirical  research  on  structural  causes  of  violence  by  aiming  to  under¬ 
stand  historical  oppression  in  the  lives  of  southeastern  tribal  members  and  highlight¬ 
ing  how  historical  oppression  may  give  rise  to  the  increased  likelihood  of  violence 
against  indigenous  women.  Critical  analysis  of  ethnographic  data  drawn  from  a 
broader  critical  ethnography  and  interviews  with  49  indigenous  women  and  profes¬ 
sionals  who  had  firsthand  experiences  with  violence,  either  personally  or  profession¬ 
ally,  uncovers  five  main  themes:  experiences  of  oppression,  historical  and  contem¬ 
porary  losses,  cultural  disruption,  manifestations  of  oppression,  and  dehumanizing 
beliefs  and  values.  Results  indicate  that  various  forms  of  historical  oppression  created 
a  context  in  which  IPV  tends  to  be  perpetuated  at  high  rates. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  article  examines  how  historical  oppression,  or  the  chronic,  pervasive, 
and  intergenerational  experiences  of  subjugation  that,  over  time,  have  been 
imposed,  normalized,  and  internalized  into  the  daily  lives  of  many  indig¬ 
enous  American  peoples  (Burnette  2015a),  acts  in  the  lives  of  indigenous 
women  to  create  a  context  that  perpetuates  intimate  partner  violence  (IPV). 
IPV,  which  can  include  physical,  sexual,  psychological  violence,  and  threats 
of  violence  by  a  current  or  former  partner  (Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  2013),  has  been  characterized  as  a  human  rights  issue  (Amnesty 
International  2007)  and  has  captured  national  and  international  attention 
(Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  2007;  Erdrich  2013).  Although  indigenous 
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women  suffer  from  IPV  at  an  alarmingly  high  rate,  their  experiences  of  IPV 
are  glaringly  underrepresented  in  social  work  research.1 

The  lack  of  attention  to  the  high  rates  of  IPV  among  indigenous  women 
represents  a  broader  inequality  between  indigenous  and  nonindigenous 
voices.  An  indigenous  researcher  in  Catherine  Burnette  and  colleagues’ 
research  on  the  complexities  of  work  with  indigenous  populations  says, 
“There  is  such  a  huge  power  imbalance  between  Natives  and  non-Natives 
in  the  society.  To  the  point,  you  know,  Native  people  are  ignored  almost  all 
the  time”  (Burnette  et  al.  2011,  288).  Not  only  may  the  invisibility  of  re¬ 
search  on  indigenous  issues  be  a  form  of  historical  oppression,  it  may  also 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  needed  to  find  solutions  to  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  rates  of  IPV,  knowledge  necessary  to  uphold  the  trust  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  the  federal  government  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  indige¬ 
nous  women  based  on  indigenous  people’s  distinct  politically  sovereign 
status  (Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  2007). 

Although  rates  of  IPV  vary  among  the  more  than  5  million  US  indige¬ 
nous  people  (Norris,  Hines,  and  Hoeffel  2010)  with  membership  in  566  fed¬ 
erally  recognized  tribes  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  2014)  and  approximately 
400  non-federally  recognized  tribes  (US  Government  Accountability  Of¬ 
fice  2012),  rates  of  IPV  among  indigenous  women  tend  to  be  disproportion¬ 
ately  high,  ranging  from  46-91  percent,  in  comparison  with  7-51  percent 
for  nonindigenous  women  (Oetzel  and  Duran  2004).  On  average,  46  per¬ 
cent  of  indigenous  American  women  experience  IPV  (Black  et  al.  2011).  The 
National  Intimate  Partner  and  Sexual  Violence  survey  reports  that  the  life¬ 
time  prevalence  of  rape  among  American  Indian/Alaska  Indigenous  (Al/ 
AN)  women  is  27  percent,  versus  20.5  percent  among  whites,  21.2  percent 
among  blacks,  and  13.6  percent  among  Hispanics  (Breiding  et  al.  2014). 
In  the  survey  data,  not  only  was  stalking,  physical  violence,  psychological 
aggression,  and  sexual  violence  higher  among  AI/AN  women  than  among 
any  other  race  or  ethnicity,  the  rate  of  physical  violence  was  1.7  times  that  of 
non-Hispanic  whites  (Breiding  et  al.  2014).  This  violence  against  indigenous 
women  is  particularly  alarming  because  indigenous  women  have  histori¬ 
cally  held  a  respected  and  even  sacred  status  (Weaver  2009;  Matamonasa- 
Bennett  2014).  IPV  was  once  thought  to  be  uncommon  in  many  matrilin- 
eal  and  female-centered  indigenous  communities,  and  researchers  believed 


1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  indigenous  means  those  who  are  affected  by  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  are  thought  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
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that  those  aggressing  against  their  partners  would  be  banished  or  stripped 
of  their  status  and  respect  (Matamonasa-Bennett  2014),  so  it  is  especially 
concerning  that  indigenous  women  now  experience  the  highest  rates  of 
IPV. 

Moreover,  since  IPV  is  associated  with  mental  health  problems  such  as 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD),  depression,  substance  abuse  and  de¬ 
pendence,  and  suicidal  thoughts  (Coker  et  al.  2002;  Stampfel,  Chapman,  and 
Alvarez  2010;  Black  et  al.  2011),  which  are  especially  prevalent  among 
indigenous  populations  (Gone  and  Trimble  2012),  one  would  expect  there 
to  be  greater  attention  to  understanding  and  addressing  IPV.  However, 
less  is  understood  about  violence  among  indigenous  people  in  the  United 
States  than  about  that  of  any  other  population  (Matamonasa-Bennett  2014). 

Because  IPV  may  be  related  to  the  distinct  histories  of  colonization  that 
have  marginalized  and  subjugated  indigenous  peoples  in  profound  and  far- 
reaching  ways  (Amnesty  International  2007),  this  research  aims  to  under¬ 
stand  the  structural  causes  of  violence  by  considering  historical  oppression. 
Decontextualized  research  that  does  not  consider  historical  oppression 
not  only  runs  the  risk  of  missing  the  underlying  causes  of  disproportionate 
rates  of  IPV,  it  may  also  further  stigmatize  indigenous  populations  for  having 
heightened  rates  of  social  problems.  Although  indigenous-specific  frame¬ 
works  such  as  historical  trauma  (which  is  distinct  from  this  article’s  frame¬ 
work  of  historical  oppression  and  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail  in  the 
Background  Literature  section  below)  have  been  proposed  to  understand 
mental  health  issues,  these  frameworks  have  not  been  empirically  investi¬ 
gated  in  relationship  to  IPV  and  have  focused  primarily  on  historically  dis¬ 
tant  events  that  are  hard  to  measure  and  link  to  contemporary  problems 
such  as  IPV.  To  fill  this  explanatory  lacuna  between  historical  trauma  and 
more  proximal  and  culturally  specific  forms  of  oppression,  this  article  uses 
ethnographic  interview  data  to  understand  historical  oppression  in  the 
lives  of  southeastern  US  tribal  members  and  to  highlight  how  historical  op¬ 
pression  may  give  rise  to  a  context  in  which  violence  against  indigenous 
women  is  likely  to  occur. 


BACKGROUND  LITERATURE 

PATRIARCHAL  COLONIALISM 

One  explanation  for  the  subordination  of  indigenous  women’s  status  is  that 
they  have  experienced  patriarchal  colonialism,  which  includes  multiple  in- 
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tersecting  oppressions,  namely,  colonialism,  sexism,  and  racism  (Guerrero 
2003).  Hilary  Weaver  (2009)  proposes  that  colonization  has  undermined 
the  traditional  complementary  and  egalitarian  gender  roles  that  have  been 
thought  to  naturally  protect  indigenous  women.  Weaver  (2009)  goes  on  to 
explain  that  colonial  tactics  have  been  internalized  into  many  indigenous 
communities,  greatly  altering  the  treatment  of  women  and  giving  rise  to  IPV. 
Specific  colonial  tactics,  such  as  conquest,  cultural  invasion,  divide  and  rule, 
and  manipulation  (Freire  2000)  have  undermined  indigenous  women’s 
status  in  indigenous  communities  (Burnette  2015c).  Indigenous  women  in 
matrilineal  and  female-centered  (matrilocal)  tribal  communities  character¬ 
ized  by  unity,  cultural  synthesis,  and  cooperation  (Freire  2000),  in  which 
women  who  fought  in  wars,  determined  the  fate  of  captives,  held  leader¬ 
ship  positions,  traded,  farmed,  and  were  represented  as  sacred  by  female  de¬ 
ities,  were  stripped  of  these  central  roles  through  colonial  subjugation  and 
aggressive  acts,  such  as  being  taken  as  sex  slaves  (Burnette  2015c). 

The  matrilineal  cultural  values  and  norms  that  naturally  protected  many 
indigenous  women  who  held  complementary  roles  with  men  were  reversed 
by  the  adversarial  patriarchal  norms  that  have  been  imposed  throughout 
colonial  subjugation  (Burnette  2015c).  European  American  settlers  brought 
patriarchal  social  arrangements  in  which  men  held  the  power  and  status, 
women  were  treated  as  subordinate,  wives  were  considered  their  hus¬ 
bands’  property,  and  rape  was  a  property  offense  against  husbands  in  Rome 
(Murray  1998).  Religious  leaders  (i.e.,  Martin  Luther  and  Saint  Augustine), 
as  well  as  English  Common  Law  and  the  Catholic  Church,  declared  that 
husbands  should  beat,  punish,  and  terrorize  women  who  committed  of¬ 
fenses  against  them  (Murray  1998).  These  violent  and  adversarial  social  ar¬ 
rangements  were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  complementary  arrangements  of 
many  traditional  indigenous  communities;  they  were  imposed  through  spe¬ 
cific  colonial  practices  and  federal  land  policies  reversing  matrilineal  so¬ 
cial  arrangements  (designating  land  allotments  to  male  heads  of  households; 
Bubar  and  Thurman  2004;  Burnette  2015c). 


HISTORICAL  TRAUMA 

The  scarce  research  on  violence  against  indigenous  women  purports  that 
colonial  subjugation  and  an  intergenerational  transmission  of  violence  are 
thought  to  be  important  factors  related  to  IPV  (Bubar  and  Thurman  2004), 
yet  extant  research  on  indigenous  women  tends  to  lack  a  theoretical  frame- 
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work  altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  predict,  and  prevent  IPV  with¬ 
out  a  framework  to  understand  its  underlying  causes.  Although  no  research 
was  found  empirically  examining  its  relationship  to  IPV,  the  framework 
of  historical  trauma,  a  framework  related  to  this  article’s  proposed  frame¬ 
work  of  historical  oppression,  may  provide  insight  into  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  rates  of  IPV.  Historical  trauma  is  a  concept  included  under  the  broader 
framework  of  historical  oppression,  with  historical  oppression  expanding 
the  framework  to  include  the  work  of  Paulo  Freire  (2000)  and  more  prox¬ 
imal  forms  of  oppression  (i.e.,  discrimination,  cultural  disruption,  health  in¬ 
equity)  that  continue  to  perpetuate  inequity  over  time  (Burnette  2015a). 
Historical  trauma  is  the  massive,  cumulative,  and  intergenerational  trauma 
experienced  by  indigenous  Americans,  including  loss  of  land;  massive  death 
through  disease,  famine,  forced  removal,  and  war;  assimilative  boarding 
school  attendance;  the  banning  of  religious  practices;  forced  sterilization; 
and  intentional  flooding  and  dumping  of  toxic  materials  onto  indigenous 
lands  (Brave  Heart  and  DeBruyn  1998;  Duran  et  al.  1998;  Harper  and  Entre- 
kin  2006;  Evans-Campbell  2008).  Despite  historical  trauma  being  a  collec¬ 
tive  experience,  it  is  thought  to  have  individual-level  impacts  (Brave  Heart 
and  DeBruyn  1998;  Duran  et  al.  1998).  According  to  this  framework,  people 
who  have  endured  historical  trauma  may  exhibit  symptoms  of  this  trauma 
through  the  historical  trauma  response,  which  manifests  itself  through  un¬ 
resolved  emotional  trauma,  depression,  high  mortality  rates,  high  rates  of 
alcohol  abuse,  and  child  abuse  and  IPV  (Brave  Heart  and  DeBruyn  1998; 
Duran  et  al.  1998). 

Although  IPV  is  a  component  of  the  historical  trauma  response,  there  is 
no  research  linking  historical  trauma  to  IPV.  Teresa  Evans-Campbell  (2008) 
expanded  the  historical  trauma  framework  to  include  family  (impaired 
family  communication,  parenting  stress)  and  community  levels  (breakdown 
of  traditional  culture,  high  rates  of  alcoholism,  and  health  disparities, 
along  with  internalized  racism),  and  she  states  that  the  effects  of  historical 
trauma  are  exacerbated  by  the  contemporary  trauma  and  IPV  that  indige¬ 
nous  peoples  disproportionately  experience  (Evans-Campbell  2008).  How¬ 
ever,  the  framework  of  historical  trauma  does  not  account  for  either  these 
proximal  factors  or  the  effects  beyond  the  psychological  sequelae,  such  as 
IPV  (Brave  Heart  and  DeBruyn  1998;  Duran  et  al.  1998). 

Historical  trauma  encompasses  massive  traumatic  events  but  does  little 
to  explicate  or  account  for  the  chronic  oppression  that  indigenous  popula¬ 
tions  continue  to  experience,  such  as  disrupted  cultural  patterns,  economic 
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inequality,  and  disjunction  between  traditional  and  mainstream  ways  of  life 
(Kirmayer,  Gone,  and  Moses  2014).  Given  these  challenges,  scholars  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  delineation  of  historical  trauma  and  expli¬ 
cation  for  it  to  remain  useful  to  predict  and  explain  social  problems  among 
indigenous  Americans  (Walters  et  al.  2011;  Gone  2014). 

HISTORICAL  OPPRESSION:  A  CRITICAL  FRAMEWORK 

In  response  to  this  need  for  a  greater  delineation  of  historical  trauma,  I 
propose  a  more  comprehensive  framework,  which  I  term  historical  oppres¬ 
sion,  that  is  inclusive  of  historical  traumas  and  that  explicates  how  history 
interacts  with  the  chronic  and  contemporary  oppression  that  indigenous 
populations  continue  to  experience  (Burnette  2015a).  Catherine  Burnette 
(2015a)  defines  historical  oppression  as  the  chronic,  pervasive,  and  intergen- 
erational  experiences  of  subjugation  that,  over  time,  have  been  imposed, 
normalized,  and  internalized  into  the  daily  lives  of  many  indigenous  Amer¬ 
ican  peoples.  Although  historical  oppression  is  inclusive  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  historical  traumas  (e.g.,  past  experiences  of  loss  of  land;  death  from 
disease,  famine,  and  war;  assimilative  boarding  school  attendance;  and  the 
banning  of  religion),  it  also  includes  the  proximal  factors  that  continue  to 
perpetuate  oppression,  including  discrimination,  microaggressions  (or  ev¬ 
eryday  injustices  and  demeaning  messages  that  marginalized  populations 
experience;  Walters  and  Simoni  2009),  poverty,  and  marginalization  (Bur¬ 
nette  2015a). 

This  conceptualization  of  historical  oppression  is  rooted  in  critical  the¬ 
ory,  which  focuses  on  examining  the  power  dynamics  that  perpetuate  in¬ 
equality  and  oppression  for  certain  groups  (Kincheloe  and  McLaren  1994; 
Morrow  and  Brown  1994;  Guba  and  Lincoln  2004).  Although  many 
branches  of  critical  theory  exist,  critical  theory  is  most  often  linked  with 
the  Frankfurt  School,  a  group  of  writers  with  ties  to  the  Institute  of  So¬ 
cial  Research  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  in  the  twentieth  century 
(Kincheloe  and  McLaren  1994;  Morrow  and  Brown  1994).  The  members 
of  the  Frankfurt  School  operated  under  a  Marxist-oriented  framework  but 
rejected  Marx’s  view  of  economic  reductionism  (that  capitalistic  economic 
structures  and  class  determined  social  forms;  Kincheloe  and  McLaren 
1994;  Morrow  and  Brown  1994).  Instead,  the  Frankfurt  School  expanded 
Marx’s  view  of  economic  determinism  to  include  human  agency  or  voli¬ 
tion,  political  relationships,  and  social  structures  as  also  influencing  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  social  forms  (Morrow  and  Brown  1994).  The  Frankfurt 
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School’s  branch  of  critical  theory  represents  an  alternative  to  the  existing 
ontologies  of  materialism,  determinism,  and  positivism,  rooting  critical 
theory  instead  in  the  ontology  of  historical  realism,  or  positing  that  reality 
is  shaped  by  economic,  social,  political,  racial,  and  cultural  values  (Guba 
and  Lincoln  2004). 

Joe  Kincheloe  and  Peter  McLaren  (1994)  link  critical  theory  to  the 
philosophy  and  thought  of  Jurgen  Habermas,  Anthony  Giddens,  and  Paulo 
Freire.  Habermas’s  Theory  of  Communicative  Action  (1984)  identifies  how 
communication  is  a  rational  interchange  between  people  based  on  agreed 
upon  interpretations  and  assertions,  which  are  mediated  through  power  dy¬ 
namics  and  can  be  characterized  as  subjective,  objective,  and  intersubjec- 
tive  in  nature  (Carspecken  1996).  This  article  focuses  on  critical  theory  as 
delineated  by  Freire  (2000),  given  its  explicit  focus  on  violence  and  colonial 
oppression.  Freire’s  (2000)  framework  has  been  applied  to  indigenous  wom¬ 
en’s  experiences  of  IPV  (Burnette  2015a).  He  incorporates  colonial  pro¬ 
cesses  of  subjugation  and  emancipation  (Freire  2000),  and  his  work  has 
been  used  to  understand  historical  oppression  and  resilience  for  indigenous 
women  in  the  southeastern  United  States  (Burnette  2015c) 

Freire’s  work  seeking  to  understand  how  hunger  and  poverty  were  so¬ 
cially  constructed  grew  from  his  personal  experiences  with  the  extreme 
poverty  in  Brazil  following  the  US  economic  crisis  in  1929  and  his  work 
with  peasants  who  were  descendants  of  slaves  (Freire  2000).  An  advantage 
of  Freire’s  framework  is  that  it  provides  an  understanding  of  how  histor¬ 
ical  oppression  is  imposed  and  becomes  embodied  (i.e.,  internalized  oppres¬ 
sion)  and  self-perpetuating  among  those  who  have  been  oppressed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Freire  (2000),  people  have  a  desire  for  humanization,  or  freedom,  but 
they  also  experience  the  opposite  end  of  that  continuum  through  dehuman¬ 
ization.  At  the  core  of  dehumanization  is  a  limitation  on  freedom,  which 
occurs  through  oppression,  injustice,  and  mistreatment. 

Freire  (2000)  proposes  numerous  mechanisms  by  which  those  in  power 
limit  the  freedom  of  those  whom  they  oppress.  First,  an  oppressor  may 
impose  choices  and  values  through  what  Freire  calls  prescription  (Freire 
2000).  Prescription  oppresses  by  limiting  the  oppressed  person’s  freedom, 
which  is  a  core  tenet  of  dehumanization  (Freire  2000).  Second,  he  concep¬ 
tualizes  efforts  to  dominate  and  exploit  others  as  violence  and  oppression 
that  tend  to  be  intergenerationally  transmitted  (Freire  2000).  Third,  Freire 
explains,  “The  oppressor  [has]  a  strongly  possessive  consciousness — posses¬ 
sive  of  the  world  and  of  men  and  women”  (2000,  58).  Relatedly,  Burnette 
(2015a)  finds  that  patriarchal  tactics  of  dehumanization  present  in  IPV  re- 
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lationships  with  indigenous  women — namely,  domination,  emotional  abuse, 
manipulation  and  threats,  using  children  as  weapons,  and  controlling  rela¬ 
tionships  and  resources — mirror  the  colonial  tactics  of  subjugation  outlined 
by  Freire  (e.g.,  conquest,  cultural  invasion,  divide  and  rule,  and  manipula¬ 
tion;  Burnette  2015c).  ' 

After  years  or  centuries  of  being  mired  in  an  oppressive  situation,  people 
tend  not  to  speak  about  oppression  and  are  mistrustful  of  others  as  a  result 
of  their  oppression,  which  may  lead  them  to  take  a  passive  stance  and  fail 
to  seek  emancipation  or  speak  out  about  injustice  (Freire  2000).  Another 
interpretation  of  this  silence  and  mistrust  may  be  that  indigenous  people 
employ  purposeful  survival  and  coping  responses  to  their  repeated  experi¬ 
ences  of  historical  oppression.  For  example,  if  the  oppressor  continually 
manipulates  and  exploits,  then  avoiding  interaction  with  the  oppressor  may 
serve  to  prolong  the  oppressed  person’s  survival  in  a  violent  context.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  mistrust  of  the  dominant  population  may  be  an  understandable 
response  to  years  of  systematic  exploitation  and  oppression;  however, 
when  that  mistrust  is  displaced  to  family  and  community  members,  it 
may  heighten  family  conflict  and  facilitate  secrecy,  which  may  preclude 
the  opportunity  to  rectify  violence  in  relationships.  In  other  words,  coping 
mechanisms  that  arise  in  response  to  historical  oppression  may  have  unin¬ 
tended  negative  effects  on  individuals,  families,  and  communities  over  time 
and  may  inadvertently  perpetuate  the  very  problems  introduced  by  histor¬ 
ical  oppression. 

IPV  itself  can  be  a  response  to  historical  oppression.  According  to  Freire 
(2000),  when  people  experience  severely  restrictive  or  oppressive  situa¬ 
tions,  they  may  strike  out  at  family  members  through  horizontal  violence. 
Horizontal  violence  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  context  where  striking  out 
at  an  oppressor  is  too  risky.  Over  time,  experiencing  oppression  tends  to 
lead  those  who  have  been  oppressed  to  internalize  the  oppressor  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  oppressor’s  dehumanizing  beliefs  and  behaviors  (Freire  2000). 
Men  in  indigenous  communities  may  have  internalized  the  patriarchal  be¬ 
lief  of  a  male’s  right  to  dominate  and  exploit  women,  which  may  have  re¬ 
versed  the  female-centered  social  organization  that  kept  women  in  many 
indigenous  communities  safe  (Burnette  2015c). 

Internalization  may  lead  to  sub-oppression,  or  the  tendency  of  those 
who  have  been  oppressed  to  oppress  others  if  they  experience  a  rise  in 
power  (Freire  2000).  Moreover,  those  who  have  been  oppressed  are  said 
to  simultaneously  desire  the  oppressor’s  wealth  and  status  and  feel  repulsed 
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by  the  oppressor’s  dehumanizing  tactics,  which  gives  rise  to  an  internal  du¬ 
ality  (Freire  2000).  This  duality  may  be  one  reason  why  many  indigenous 
communities  have  not  simply  resigned  themselves  to  experiences  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  instead  have  survived  and  thrived  in  many  important  ways.  One 
indigenous  community,  for  example,  not  only  has  resisted  patriarchal  so¬ 
cial  norms  by  electing  a  female  chief  but  also  maintains  and  promotes  cul¬ 
tural  synthesis  and  unity  through  community  ceremonies  and  community 
infrastructure  such  as  cultural  programs  to  retain  and  promote  language  and 
culture  (Burnette  2015c).  This  resilience  is  illustrative  of  Freire’s  (2000) 
theory  that  oppressed  people  can  resist  dehumanizing  tactics  through  or¬ 
ganized  efforts. 

However,  an  adherence  to  the  oppressor  may  alternatively  lead  the  op¬ 
pressed  to  emulate  the  oppressor.  An  example  would  be  indigenous  males 
internalizing  hegemonic,  sexist,  and  dominant  gender  norms;  indeed,  stud¬ 
ies  of  males  across  ethnicities  have  demonstrated  that  these  factors  in¬ 
crease  risk  for  IPV  perpetration  (Tager,  Good,  and  Brammer  2010;  Mc¬ 
Dermott  and  Lopez  2013).  As  Freire  explains,  “It  is  a  rare  peasant  who, 
once  ‘promoted’  to  overseer,  does  not  become  more  of  a  tyrant  towards  his 
former  comrades  than  the  owner  himself”  (2000,  46).  In  this  way,  lead¬ 
ers  may  become  sub-oppressors,  and  oppressions  can  be  perpetuated  with 
minimal  external  manipulation. 

Drawing  from  ethnographic  interviews  with  indigenous  women  who 
experienced  IPV  and  professionals  who  work  with  these  women,  I  rein¬ 
terpret  and  apply  Freire’s  (2000)  work  to  understand  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  historical  oppression  and  a  context  in  which  IPV  perpetration  and 
victimization  not  only  occurs  but  is  perpetuated  across  generations  within 
indigenous  communities.  This  article  asks:  What  are  the  forms  of  historical 
oppression  in  this  indigenous  community?  How  does  historical  oppression 
relate  to  the  context  of  IPV  perpetration  and  victimization  in  indigenous 
communities? 

METHOD 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Drawn  from  a  broader  ethnography  (including  participant  observation, 
existing  documents,  and  individual  interviews),  this  research  primarily 
consists  of  ethnographic  interviews,  including  29  life  history  interviews 
with  indigenous  women  who  were  affected  by  IPV  and  20  interviews  with 
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professionals  who  worked  with  those  affected  by  IPV,  for  a  total  of  49  in¬ 
terviews.2  Critical  ethnographies  have  the  advantage  of  providing  a  holistic 
examination  to  clarify  how  historic  relations  become  embodied  in  social 
behaviors,  such  as  IPV  (Quantz  1992).  With  extensive  standards  of  rigor, 
Francis  Carspecken’s  (1996)  critical  methodology  has  been  a  method  of 
choice  for  numerous  other  studies  (e.g.,  Hardcastle,  Usher,  and  Holmes 
2006;  Mills  2007).  Carspecken  (1996)  describes  his  method  being  most 
appropriate  when  used  holistically  or  with  specific  components,  such  as 
interview-only  studies.  Indeed,  Kincheloe  and  McLaren  emphasize  “Car¬ 
specken’s  brilliant  insights  into  critically  grounded  ethnography”  (2005, 
328).  This  particular  method  is  recommended  for  culturally  sensitive  and 
ethical  IPV  research  with  indigenous  communities  (Burnette  et  al.  2014). 

I  minimized  risk  to  participants  in  the  ethnographic  interviews  by  ex¬ 
cluding  women  who  were  at  a  safety  risk  for  violence  and  by  providing 
community  resource  lists  and  referring  participants  to  individualized  re¬ 
sources  as  needed.  Also,  I  checked  in  during  the  interviews  to  ensure  that 
participants  were  comfortable  discussing  their  sensitive  information.  For 
example,  if  a  woman  expressed  strong  emotions  while  recounting  a  trau¬ 
matic  experience,  I  asked  about  her  well-being  and  inquired  whether  she 
was  comfortable  continuing.  Prior  empirical  research  with  indigenous  and 
nonindigenous  people  (Burnette  et  al.  2014)  informed  the  ethical  and  cul¬ 
turally  sensitive  design  I  employed  in  my  work  with  indigenous  women. 

SAMPLE  AND  SETTING 

The  convenience  sample  of  49  participants  includes  adult  women  who  had 
personally  been  affected  by  IPV  and  professionals  who  worked  with  those 
affected  by  IPV.  Comparing  across  samples  is  an  essential  part  of  the  meth¬ 
odology  (Carspecken  1996),  as  it  enables  researchers  to  triangulate  findings 
and  uncover  universal  themes  present  across  multiple  samples.  Saturation 
(when  redundancy  in  the  data  was  found  and  the  collection  of  additional 
data  gleaned  no  new  insights)  determined  sample  size,  which  resulted  in 
29  women  and  20  professionals  in  the  final  sample.  Decisions  on  when  sat¬ 
uration  was  reached  were  made  while  debriefing  with  peer  reviewers 
throughout  data  collection. 


2.  I  received  Institutional  Review  Board  approval  from  a  local  university  and  approval 
from  the  tribal  council  in  2012. 
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Indigenous  women  who  were  affected  by  IPV  were  chosen  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  sample,  as  they  could  speak  from  personal  experiences  of  his¬ 
torical  oppression  and  IPV.  The  inclusion  criteria  for  the  29  indigenous 
women  affected  by  IPV  included  being  age  18  or  older,  having  experi¬ 
enced  IPV  as  defined  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  having  been  an  enrolled 
tribal  member,  and  having  self-identified  as  not  being  at  a  safety  risk  of 
harm  for  violence  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  All  other  potential  partici¬ 
pants  were  excluded.  Of  the  women  who  reported  experiencing  IPV,  14 
(48  percent)  also  worked  professionally  with  those  who  experienced  vio¬ 
lence,  providing  them  both  a  personal  and  professional  vantage  point. 
These  women  were  included  in  the  subsample  of  women  who  experienced 
IPV;  thus,  no  women  included  in  the  subsample  of  professionals  reported 
personal  experiences  of  IPV.  On  average,  women  had  between  four  and 
five  siblings  and  had  an  average  of  three  children.  Moreover,  83  percent  of 
the  women  experienced  multiple  forms  of  violence,  such  as  child  maltreat¬ 
ment,  child  sexual  abuse,  or  witnessing  IPV  as  a  child.  Ages  ranged  from 
22  to  74,  with  an  average  age  of  40.  The  majority  (76  percent)  identified  as 
having  a  solely  indigenous  ethnic  background,  and  the  remaining  25  per¬ 
cent  identified  as  multiethnic.  Ten  women  (34  percent)  had  a  bachelor’s 
degree  or  above,  while  the  remaining  19  women  had  a  high  school  degree 
(24  percent)  or  had  attended  some  college  (41  percent). 

Professionals  were  chosen  because  their  work  directly  involved  IPV 
victims,  perpetrators,  or  affected  family  members.  The  inclusion  criteria 
for  the  20  professionals  were  having  had  direct  experiences  with  those  who 
experienced  IPV,  namely,  having  worked  in  local  tribal  agencies  including 
mental  health  services,  social  services,  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  law 
enforcement  system,  or  services  for  victims  and  perpetrators  of  violence. 
Any  professionals  who  were  not  working  with  those  who  experienced  IPV 
were  excluded.  Professionals  could  be  either  tribal  or  nonindigenous  mem¬ 
bers,  but  18  (70  percent)  were  indigenous  or  multiethnic  with  an  indige¬ 
nous  background.  Eleven  professionals  (55  percent)  were  male.  Ages  ranged 
from  26  to  76  with  an  average  of  49.  Fifteen  professionals  (75  percent) 
had  bachelor’s  degrees  or  higher,  while  five  (25  percent)  had  a  high  school 
education. 

Members  of  multiple,  rural,  federally  recognized  indigenous  reserva¬ 
tion  communities  in  the  southeastern  United  States  made  up  these  samples. 
To  protect  community  identities,  details  of  the  setting  are  left  anonymous 
(Burnette  et  al.  2014).  Participants  were  recruited  through  word  of  mouth 
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from  participants  and  professionals,  as  well  as  by  posting  advertisements 
and  having  professionals  and  community  agencies  distribute  fliers  through 
community  agencies,  recreation  centers,  mental  health  services,  law  and 
criminal  justice  agencies,  and  IPV  service  providers. 


DATA  COLLECTION 

Data  collection  and  data  analysis  are  informed  though  the  critical  frame¬ 
work  focusing  on  historical  oppression,  paying  particular  attention  to  power 
dynamics  as  they  relate  to  IPV.  Data  were  collected  from  May  to  July  of 
2012,  when  I  lived  near  the  indigenous  communities  in  order  to  immerse 
myself  in  the  field.  I  made  this  residential  choice  in  order  to  gain  familiarity 
with  the  context  and  to  enhance  the  study’s  rigor.  I  debriefed  daily  with  peer 
reviewers,  and  peer  reviewers  reviewed  each  of  the  following  steps  of  data 
collection  and  analysis.  For  example,  peer  reviewers  and  a  cultural  insider 
reviewed  all  of  the  codes  and  coding  schemes. 

Data  collection  separated  interviews  with  29  indigenous  women  and 
20  professionals,  each  with  their  own  semi-structured  interview  guide.  In¬ 
terview  guides  were  developed  from  theoretically  informed  (using  the  crit¬ 
ical  framework  of  historical  oppression)  research  questions,  using  James 
Spradley’s  (1979)  guidance  on  ethnographic  interview  questions.  The  inter¬ 
view  guide  for  indigenous  women  affected  by  IPV  followed  a  life  history 
format,  whereas  the  interview  guide  for  professionals  focused  more  on  their 
professional  experiences.  Both  samples  were  asked  the  same  questions 
about  historical  oppression,  which  included,  “What  do  you  know  about  the 
history  of  the  [tribal  communities]?”  “Have  the  [tribal  communities]  expe¬ 
rienced  any  losses  in  their  history?”  and  “How  do  you  think  these  losses 
affect  people  within  the  community?”  Two  colleagues  reviewed  the  inter¬ 
view  guides,  as  well  as  a  cultural  insider,  whose  slight  recommendations  of 
changes  in  wording  were  implemented  into  the  final  guides. 

Interviews  were  held  at  a  time  and  a  place  convenient  for  participants, 
such  as  their  places  of  work,  private  conference  rooms,  or  their  homes,  and 
lasted  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half.  Indigenous  women  affected  by 
IPV  received  a  $20  gift  card  for  their  participation,  and  professionals  re¬ 
ceived  a  $15  gift  card  since  interviews  were  held  as  part  of  their  normal 
work  day.  With  consent,  all  audio-recorded  interviews  were  professionally 
transcribed  verbatim  and  copies  were  returned  to  all  participants  who  could  ' 
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be  reached.  Strategies  for  rigor  included  (Carspecken  1996)  consistency 
checks,  member  checks  with  over  50  percent  of  participants,  using  NVivo 
(2012)  for  an  audit  trail,  and  interviewing  12  participants  (25  percent) 
repeated  times.  In  addition  to  conventional  standards  of  rigor,  I  continue 
to  be  engaged  in  ongoing,  in-depth  research  with  the  tribal  communities, 
which  enables  me  to  continually  check  and  refine  my  interpretations. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

Critical  interpretive  analysis  of  interview  data  involved  listening  to  and 
reading  interview  data  two  to  three  times  for  immersion  and  to  gain  a  ho¬ 
listic  perspective  of  the  data.  Low-level,  or  open,  coding  resulted  in  over  800 
initial  codes.  Pragmatic  horizon  analysis  was  completed  on  selected  sec¬ 
tions  to  identify  implicit  and  explicit  meanings  of  data  (Carspecken  1996). 
Drawing  from  Habermas’s  (1984)  theory  of  communicative  action  (Car¬ 
specken  1996),  the  meanings  of  statements  were  analyzed  based  on  their 
objective,  subjective,  and  social  norms  and  were  then  analyzed  to  identify 
the  extent  to  which  meanings  were  explicit  (foregrounded)  or  implicit 
(backgrounded).  The  use  of  NVivo  (2012)  data  analysis  software  provided 
hierarchical  lists  of  coding  schemes,  an  audit  trail  of  the  analysis  process, 
and  content  for  each  theme;  this  information  was  provided  to  peer  review¬ 
ers  throughout  the  data  analysis  process. 

Next,  as  recommended  by  Carspecken’s  method  (1996),  I  compared 
results  across  the  subsamples  of  women  and  professionals  to  triangulate 
perspectives.  After  interview  data  from  indigenous  women  and  profes¬ 
sionals  were  coded  separately,  hierarchal  codes  were  compared  across  sam¬ 
ples.  A  cultural  reader  and  a  colleague  reviewed  the  coding  schemes,  along 
with  descriptions  of  each  theme.  Next,  I  identified  themes  that  emerged 
across  samples.  After  determining  that  results  were  comparable,  I  com¬ 
bined  them  to  identify  themes  emergent  across  samples,  resulting  in  46 
hierarchical  codes  and  subcodes  related  to  this  article.  These  hierarchical 
codes  were  further  synthesized  into  the  five  overarching  themes,  which 
are  discussed  in  the  Results  section  below.  As  recommended  by  a  peer  re¬ 
viewer,  the  criterion  for  inclusion  of  themes  in  results  was  their  presence 
in  50  percent  of  the  total  sample  of  49  participants;  however,  all  themes 
were  present  beyond  the  criteria  of  50  percent  of  participants,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  subsample  highlighting  each  theme  is  reported  in  re- 
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suits  for  comparison.  Strategies  for  rigor  included  peer  review,  to  ensure 
adherence  to  the  methodology,  and  the  comparison  of  results  with  existing 
research  in  the  discussion  (Carspecken  1996). 

RESULTS 

I  identified  five  themes  that  emerged  in  the  participants’  interviews:  experi¬ 
ences  of  oppression,  historical  and  contemporary  losses,  cultural  disruption, 
manifestations  of  oppression,  and  dehumanizing  beliefs  and  values  (these 
themes  are  described  in  greater  detail  below).  Figure  1  depicts  the  over¬ 
arching  themes  that  have  created  a  context  of  historical  oppression,  giving 
rise  to  IPV  perpetration  and  victimization.  Although  the  themes  are  de¬ 
scribed  separately,  there  are  interconnections  across  themes.  Oppressive 
experiences  have  given  rise  to  historical  and  contemporary  losses  as  well 
as  cultural  disruption,  which  have  created  a  context  where  manifestations 
of  oppressions  and  dehumanizing  beliefs  about  women  are  likely  to  occur 
and  be  perpetuated  across  time.  These  factors  set  the  stage  for  a  heightened 
risk  of  IPV  perpetration  and  victimization. 
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figure  1.  A  context  of  historical  oppression.  The  figure  depicts  the  context  of  historical 
oppression.  This  includes  localized  examples  of  oppression,  historical  and  contemporary  loss, 
cultural  disruption,  manifestations  of  oppressions,  and  dehumanizing  beliefs  and  values, 
heightening  the  likelihood  of  IPV.  As  indicated  by  the  arrow,  there  are  constant  interchanges 
and  connections  across  themes. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  OPPRESSION:  SHARECROPPING,  BOARDING 
SCHOOLS,  AND  DISCRIMINATION 

Almost  all  (96  percent)  of  the  indigenous  women  who  experienced  IPV 
and  44  percent  of  the  professionals  spoke  about  the  historical  oppression 
the  tribal  members  had  experienced.  Despite  many  historical  traumas  oc¬ 
curring  before  the  lives  of  the  participants  many  forms  of  historical  oppres¬ 
sion,  namely,  sharecropping,  boarding  school  experiences,  and  discrimina¬ 
tion,  were  highly  salient  in  their  lives. 

The  vast  majority  of  older  adults  and  elders  had  worked  as  sharecrop¬ 
pers.  During  the  Reconstruction  period  in  the  American  South,  with  the 
absence  of  slaves  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  to  work  for  landowners 
(Healy  2014).  Many  indigenous  people  filled  these  roles.  As  sharecroppers, 
workers  would  raise  cash  crops  and,  in  exchange,  were  offered  housing  and 
some  supplies.  However,  landlords  charged  high  rates  for  goods  that  were 
purchased  by  the  sharecroppers  on  credit,  which  led  to  economic  exploita¬ 
tion,  dependency,  and  poverty  (Healy  2014).  As  Participant  2,  a  female  non- 
indigenous  professional,  stated,  “Ever  since  the  Treaty .  .  .  [sharecropping] 
was  their  only  source  of  livelihood  ...  to  connect  with  some  white  land- 
owners  in  a  paternalistic  relationship.”  She  added,  “They  were  trapped  in  . . . 
[a]  subsistence  level  of  living  of  which  they  had  no  political,  economic  in¬ 
fluence  whatsoever.”  Participants  described  how  they  thought  the  paternal¬ 
istic  and  controlling  relationship  with  landlords  affected  sharecroppers. 
Participant  18,  a  male  indigenous  professional,  explained,  “Having  to  live 
under  the  sharecropper .  .  .  men  were  maintained  in  such  a  way  that  they 
were  controlled.  They  came  into  a  controlled  environment.  .  .  .  And  today, 
the  mentality  part  has  stayed  .  .  .  even  today.”  He  added,  “[Landlords]  used 
to  whip  them.  And  I’ve  always  thought  that  that  was  something  that  .  .  . 
could  have  done  a  lot.  Because  I  think  that  [violence  is]  a  [learned  behav¬ 
ior].”  This  participant  describes  how  the  control  and  violence  that  some 
sharecroppers  experienced  may  lead  them  to  react  to  their  restricted  social 
positions  through  horizontal  violence  toward  family  members. 

Not  only  had  the  majority  of  tribal  members  been  sharecroppers,  many 
of  the  older  generation  were  said  to  have  attended  boarding  schools  where 
they  experienced  a  lack  of  control,  dehumanization,  and  violence.  During 
the  Boarding  School  Era,  beginning  in  the  1860s,  indigenous  children  were 
(often  forcibly)  removed  from  their  families  and  sent  to  receive  assimila¬ 
tive  and  Christianizing  education  intended  to  “civilize”  indigenous  people 
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(American  Indian  Relief  Council  2015).  Children  were  targeted  in  this  era 
because  colonists  thought  adults  were  too  set  in  their  ways  to  be  assimilated 
(American  Indian  Relief  Council  2015).  Richard  Pratt,  who  coined  the 
motto  “Kill  the  Indian,  Save  the  Man,”  developed  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
under  federal  policy  in  1879.  At  this  school,  which  was  off-reservation  so 
children  could  not  run  away,  children  were  given  “white”  names,  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  speaking  their  language,  and  were  forced  to  wear  standard 
uniforms  (American  Indian  Relief  Council  2015).  Only  in  1978,  under  the 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  did  parents  gain  the  right  to  refuse  their  children’s 
placement  in  off-reservation  schools  (American  Indian  Relief  Council  2015). 

As  Participant  12,  a  female  indigenous  professional,  estimated,  “Oh  yeah 
most  of  them  [older  generation]  went  to  boarding  schools.”  Participant  30, 
a  female  indigenous  professional  who  had  also  experienced  IPV  herself, 
stated  that  her  father,  who  severely  abused  her  and  her  mother,  “went  to 
boarding  school.  ...  He  said  they  were  treated  bad.”  Participant  43,  an 
indigenous  female  who  experienced  IPV,  recalled  the  effect  of  her  mom 
attending  an  assimilative  boarding  school  on  her  ability  to  transmit  cultural 
traditions,  stating,  “[Traditions  .  .  .]  It’s  supposed  to  be  passed  on  to  each 
generation.  .  .  .  Like  I  said  boarding  school  stuff  .  .  .  mom  .  .  .  she  didn’t 
educate  us,  she  didn’t  set  us  down  and  [tell  us]  this  is  way  it  should  be.” 
She  added,  “We  have  some  families  that  are  following  tradition  and  we 
have  some  ...  I  want  to  say  probably  half  of  those  that  went  to  boarding 
school,  they  were  like  brainwashed,  and  they  had  to  cut  off  their  hair.  They 
had  to  not  speak  the  [tribal]  language.”  Not  only  did  Participant  43  describe 
her  mother’s  boarding  school  experience,  she  described  her  own:  “I  think 
one  kid  spoke  [tribal  language].  .  .  .  She  [teacher]  got  that  long  ruler,  a  yard 
stick.  .  .  .  She  just  pound,  pound  it  on  him!  And  I  think  that’s  what  scared 
me.”  These  early  experiences  of  trauma  may  have  placed  these  children 
at  risk  for  violence  as  adults.  Moreover,  the  protective  effect  of  culture  on 
these  children’s  identities  may  have  been  disrupted  by  their  attendance  at 
boarding  schools,  where  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  their  indigenous 
language  and  where  violence  was  used  as  a  punishment. 

Finally,  tribal  members  had  distinct  memories  of  discrimination  from 
growing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Jim  Crow  Deep  South.  Participant  38,  an 
indigenous  female  professional  who  had  also  experienced  IPV,  recalled, 
“Yeah,  and  I  know  I  can  remember  seeing  the  signs.  ...  It  just  said  that 
‘white  only’  and  ‘blacks,’  but  it  didn’t  say  anything  about  [tribal  members] . . . 
like  [at]  the  movie  theater — we  couldn’t  go  downstairs  where  the  whites 
were;  we  had  to  go  upstairs  with  the  blacks.”  She  described  how  this 
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discrimination  affected  the  tribal  members:  “Our  people,  they  kept  to  them¬ 
selves.  We  didn’t  go  into  town  unless  we  really  have  to.”  When  asked  why, 
she  stated,  “We  were  just  scared.”  Other  participants  experienced  discrim¬ 
ination  in  contemporary  times.  Participant  32,  an  indigenous  female  who 
experienced  IPV,  remembered  the  cumulative  disadvantage  of  being  an  in¬ 
digenous  American  and  poor.  “I  am  in  high  school  now,  and  all  I  remember 
is  just  always  feeling  shame.  .  .  .  We  are  indigenous  Americans  in  a  public 
school,  where  white  is  the  dominant  race.”  These  experiences  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  may  not  only  have  led  to  feelings  of  shame,  distrust,  and  social  ex¬ 
clusion,  but  may  also  have  made  indigenous  peoples  withdraw  from  the 
threat  of  nonindigenous  people’s  mistreatment.  Discrimination  experiences 
may  pose  a  disincentive  to  speaking  out  or  reaching  out  for  help  for  fear 
of  backlash.  Keeping  to  themselves  may  have  helped  preserve  indigenous 
community  members  in  a  violent  context  of  overt  social  inequity. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LOSSES: 

LANGUAGE,  TRADITIONS,  AND  LIVES 

Almost  all  (96  percent)  of  the  indigenous  women  who  had  experienced  IPV 
and  61  percent  of  the  professionals  discussed  some  form  of  historical  or 
contemporary  loss.  Participants  described  experiencing  rapid  historical  loss 
of  traditions,  language,  and  actual  lives,  due  to  the  disproportionately  high 
mortality  rate  among  indigenous  people. 

Participants  described  loss  of  their  indigenous  language.  Sometimes 
participants  did  not  pass  on  their  tribal  language  to  their  children  because 
they  did  not  think  it  would  help  their  children  find  success  in  the  main¬ 
stream  culture.  Participant  38,  an  indigenous  female  professional  who  was 
herself  a  victim  of  IPV,  described  her  rationale:  “I  thought  to  myself,  if  I 
have  kids  I’m  going  to  teach  them  English  first,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.  But  when  I  think  about  it,  my  kids  can’t  speak  [tribal 
language].  ...  I  thought  they  will  catch  up,  they’ll  get  a  hang  of  it  when 
they  grow  up — but  they  didn’t.” 

Loss  of  human  lives  as  a  result  of  the  high  mortality  rate  was  also 
alarming  for  members  of  these  communities.  Participant  7,  a  male  non¬ 
indigenous  professional,  elaborated:  “These  people  are  56  years  old — gone, 

48  years  old — gone _ The  life  expectancy  here,  if  you  live  up  to  be  63  years 

old,  you’ve  been  around  awhile.  Those  who  make  it  past  by  60,  if  they  are 
taking  care  of  themselves,  they  may  live  up  to  80.  But  not  many  of  them 
make  it.”  Loss  through  death  drastically  affected  families  and  their  abili- 
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ties  to  transmit  family  values  and  traditions,  and  it  rearranged  the  family 
structure.  Sixty  percent  of  the  women  had  lost  a  parent  during  their  up¬ 
bringing.  Participant  18,  a  male  indigenous  professional,  recalled  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  stating,  “Our  dad  died.  He  died  when  I  was  11.”  He 
added,  “Him  having  to  die  .  .  .  there  were  lot  of  issues  that  I  had.”  Partici¬ 
pant  33,  an  indigenous  female  who  experienced  IPV,  recalled  her  father 
dying  in  “a  freak  accident,”  stating,  “My  dad  died  .  .  .  when  I  was  10,  and 
my  mom  never  remarried,  but  she  just  raised  us.  .  .  .  It  was  harder  after 
he  died.”  She  elaborated,  “It  seemed  like  we  were  lost — we  just  didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  or  what  to  do.”  This  loss  of  lives,  in  combination  with 
historical  loss,  often  fragmented  families  and  impaired  their  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  culture  and  traditions.  Not  only  did  historical  loss  and  loss  of  lives  lead 
to  grief  and  distress,  it  also  seemed  to  impair  caretakers’  ability  to  educate 
the  younger  generations  about  cultural  traditions,  including  the  centrality 
of  indigenous  women. 

CULTURAL  DISRUPTION:  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PRESCRIPTIVE  POLICIES 

Most  participants  (68  percent  of  the  women  who  had  experienced  IPV  and 
74  percent  of  the  professionals)  remarked  on  the  cultural  disruption,  in¬ 
cluding  the  media,  that  impaired  the  transmission  of  traditions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Participant  8,  a  male  indigenous  professional,  speculated  that  the  tribal 
language  was  fading  “probably  through  influences — music,  TV,  things  like 
that.”  Similarly,  Participant  7,  a  male  nonindigenous  professional,  elabo¬ 
rated:  “I  think  television,  video  games,  cell  phones  have  taken  away  [from] 
all  of  cultures.”  Moreover,  technology  changed  the  way  time  was  spent  and 
how  traditions  were  communicated  within  the  tribe.  Participant  5,  a  male 
indigenous  professional,  explained: 

[In  the  past]  the  porch  was  a  communication  center.  .  .  .  Family  members — 
from  great  grandma,  aunts — gathered  ...  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  night.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  you  had  one  of  the  family  members  [who]  are  knowledgeable  with 

culture - [a]  little  history  it  would  come  up _ If  you’re  listening,  this  is  . .  . 

[your]  cultural  background - That  was  your  newsstand  .  .  .  and  that’s  where 

you  got  the  story  or  got  update  on  what  was  happening  in  the  community 

itself.  ...  I  don’t  think  porches  are  used  like  that  anymore _ You  have  other 

means  of  like  [sic]  news  outlet — -TV,  radios.  Now  you  got  cellphones. 
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Participants  described  how  contemporary  programs  and  policies  also 
reorganized  cultural  arrangements,  such  as  family  structure.  Participant 
15,  a  female  indigenous  professional,  explained:  “Ever  since  they  started 
building  the  houses.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  that  they  are  taking  away  from  any 
extended  family  interactions  and  things  like  that. .  .  .  You  go  and  apply  for  a 
house  through  the  housing  authority,  you’re  put  on  a  waiting  list. ...  So  you 
really  don’t  have  a  choice  of  where  [the  house  is  located].  .  .  .  That’s  why 
grandparents  and  the  parents  don’t  live  together  anymore.  .  .  . 
[Grandparents]  don’t  really  interact  with  their  grandchildren  as  so  much 
either.  So  that  learning,  the  cultural  learning  ...  [is  fading]  because  they 
don’t  teach  each  other  things.”  Similarly,  Participant  15,  a  female  indigenous 
professional,  explained: 


Even  our  programs  are  not  designed  to  instill  the  cultural  things  as  much  as  we 
would  hope. . . .  Because  of  government,  with  federal  regulations  and  us  having 
to  stream  our  funding.  In  order  to  get  funding  we  have  to  go  with  what  they 
call  “evidence-based”  types  of  things,  and  those  evidence-based  things  may 
not  work  in  Native  culture.  But  because  the  money  is  there,  and  you’re 
required  to  do  these  things,  you  go  and  get  the  money.  .  .  .  And  so  what 
happens  is  we  become  Indians  administering  the  bureaucracy,  we  become  the 
bureaucrats,  okay?  And  so  that  is  kind  of  what  has  happened  with  the  tribe. 


In  summary,  participants  reported  how  the  increased  role  of  media, 
changing  communication  methods,  housing  patterns,  and  grants  structured 
to  provide  services  to  mainstream  cultures  have  rearranged  social  structures 
and  disrupted  many  of  the  natural  helping  systems  that  had  sustained 
families  and  communities  for  centuries.  This  disruption  seems  to  have 
brought  with  it  a  barrier  to  enculturation  into  traditional  beliefs  about  in¬ 
digenous  women,  including  their  respected  status,  which  could  protect  them 
against  IPV. 


MANIFESTATIONS  OF  OPPRESSION:  MISTRUST  AND 
KEEPING  THINGS  “HUSH-HUSH” 
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Participants  reported  how  the  negative  legacy  of  historical  oppression  and 
loss,  along  with  rapidly  changing  cultural  and  social  conditions,  gave  rise  to 
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a  context  where  things  were  kept  secret  or,  as  one  participant  put  it,  “hush- 
hush.”  This  theme  was  present  in  the  comments  of  92  percent  of  the  women 
and  55  percent  of  the  professionals.  Participant  13,  an  indigenous  female 
who  experienced  IPV,  explained:  “The  trust  issue  is  that  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted  outside  of  your  race.  .  .  .  That’s  something  that’s  taught  that, 
‘that’s  the  outside  world,’  and  that  still  being  taught  by  our  elders.”  As 
Participant  30,  an  indigenous  female  professional  who  was  also  a  victim  of 
IPV,  remarked,  “That’s  our  people.  We  have  trust  issues,  and  they  are  just 
not  going  to  come  up  and  tell  you  what’s  going  on.”  Participant  15,  a  male 
indigenous  professional,  elaborated  on  the  tendency  to  keep  family  matters 
private: 

[Tribal  members]  generally  do  not  talk  about  feelings,  emotions,  problems. 

We’re  a  very  brush  it  under  the  rug  kind  of  culture.  I  mean  it — everything  is 
hidden.  .  .  .  My  family  will  talk  about  any  and  everything  except  for  what  the 
problem  is.”  He  related  how  this  tendency  caused  stress  in  the  family  unit, 
saying,  “We  can  have  a  complete  split  in  the  middle  of  the  family  and  nobody 
would  acknowledge  it.  .  .  .  It  was  very  really  kind  of  stressful.  .  .  .  And  that’s 
exactly  how  it  is  and  just  probably  90  percent  of  families  on  the  reservation. . . . 
There  is  a  problem  you  walk  into  a  family  generally  with  a  black  eye  and 
nobody  says  anything  about  it  They  just  look  at  you,  and  look  the  other  way, 
and  don’t  acknowledge  it. 

Participant  13,  an  indigenous  female  who  had  experienced  IPV,  went  on 
to  describe  the  tendency  to  keep  personal  matters  very  private,  stating, 
“Even  to  this  day,  anything  that  happens  like  that  [abuse  or  violence],  they 
usually  just  overlook  it  or  try  to  ‘hush-hush’  the  situation  or  try  to  make  a 
deal  with  you  and  try  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  pretty  quick.”  She  related 
this  privacy  to  abuse  and  violence:  “I  think  that  the  domestic  violence  on  the 
reservation  is  continuous.  There  is  a  lot  of  child  molestation,  incest  that  does 
go  on.  And  like  I  said  earlier,  it’s  a  lot  that  happens  and  it’s  so  ‘hush-hush’ 
that  even  if  it  happens  in  homes,  most  children  will  never  say  anything.” 
Perhaps  as  a  result  of  their  negative  experiences  of  discrimination  at  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  population,  indigenous  people  seem  to  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  not  share  information  and  keep  it  hidden,  which  may  inadver¬ 
tently  serve  to  perpetuate  problems  such  as  IPV.  While  keeping  to  them¬ 
selves  and  being  silent  on  issues  may  have  preserved  indigenous  peoples 
under  the  threat  of  discrimination  and  violence,  it  may  also  have  precluded 
the  opportunity  for  change  and  healing  from  IPV.  Mistrust  and  secrecy  could 
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also  inhibit  constructive  communication,  which  could  prevent  violent  out¬ 
bursts  and  provide  the  opportunity  to  resolve  conflict  in  a  nonviolent  way. 

DEHUMANIZING  BELIEFS  AND  VALUES 

These  experiences  of  historical  oppression  and  loss  can  result  in  dramatic 
shifts  to  values  and  belief  systems  within  tribal  communities.  Indeed,  56  per¬ 
cent  of  the  indigenous  women  who  had  experienced  IPV  and  77  percent 
of  the  professionals  discussed  how  traditional  beliefs  and  values,  such  as 
caring  for  the  whole  of  the  tribe  and  respecting  women,  had  given  rise  to 
clashing  beliefs.  Participant  15,  a  female  indigenous  professional,  seemed  to 
feel  that  historical  loss  gave  rise  to  social  ills,  such  as  alcoholism  and  other 
destructive  behaviors.  She  explained:  “We’ve  moved  away  from  a  lot  of  our 
cultural  kinds  of  things.  .  .  .  We  progress  in  one  area  here,  but  we  lose  in 
another  area.  .  .  .  We  are  losing,  and  so  a  lot  of  our  kids  don’t  have  the  mom 
and  dad,  extended  family  values,  and  things  aren’t  there  anymore,  and  so 
they  bring  in  other  values  from  outside  [mainstream  culture],  and  they  are 
basically  imitating  what  they  see  outside.”  Participant  6,  a  female  indige¬ 
nous  professional,  elaborated:  “For  some  reason  families  want  to  go  with  the 
majority  system. . . .  [They  are]  getting  away  from  the  [tribal]  belief  systems.” 

Although  collectivism  was  a  traditional  indigenous  belief  (Weaver  2009), 
many  participants  were  concerned  about  self-interest  outweighing  com¬ 
munal  interests.  Participant  14,  a  male  indigenous  professional,  said,  “It’s 
all  about  self-preservation  rather  than  helping  the  whole.”  He  elaborated  on 
the  values  he  remembered  growing  up:  “That  was  a  sense  of  community, 
sense  of,  you  help  out  the  ones  who  need  help.”  Participant  15,  a  female 
indigenous  professional,  described  these  shifting  values:  “Those  days  the 
people  that  made  up  the  [leadership]  really  had  the  interest  of  the  tribe. .  .  . 
A  lot  of  that  as  it  is  not  so  much  because  .  .  .  it’s  an  income  for  them.  ...  I 
guess  the  priorities  have  changed.  ...  A  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  people,  and  in  those  days  . . .  people  came  together  because  they 
were  interested  in  the  tribe, .  .  .  today  it’s  not  so  much  the  tribe,  it’s  more  of 
a  personal  interest.” 

Despite  this  tribe  historically  having  a  matrilocal  and  matrilineal  struc¬ 
tural  arrangement,  patriarchal  dynamics  had  infiltrated  relationships,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relationships  of  those  who  experienced  IPV.  As  Participant  29, 
a  female  indigenous  professional,  explained,  “Before  the  laws  for  the  domes¬ 
tic  violence  laws  came  into  effect,  it  wasn’t  anything  for  a  man  to  discipline 
his  wife.  And  I  think  that  has  just  become  accepted  as  what  it  is,  that’s  just 
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one  of  those  things  that’s  not  going  to  go  away.”  Participant  17,  also  a  female 
indigenous  professional,  elaborated,  “I  think  and  historically  .  .  .  arranged 
marriages  were  the  thing.  Most  parents  looked  at  an  older  man  for  their 
young  daughters;  also  looking  for  someone  that  was  going  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  daughters — to  feed  them,  house  therm.  .  .  so  they  look  for  that 
kind  of  stability. ...  So  even  if  the — there  was  domestic  violence  or  any  other 
kind  of  violence  in  that  home  .  .  .  they  figured  she  belongs  to  him,  so  they 
didn’t  say  anything  even  though  they  knew  that  it  was  going  on.”  Partici¬ 
pant  14,  a  male  indigenous  professional,  described  what  he  had  witnessed 
in  his  professional  work  with  IPV  in  similar  terms,  stating,  “It’s  very  pos¬ 
sessive  [relational  dynamic];  it’s  a  very  territorial  kind  of  thing.  .  .  .  People 
are  not  property.  If  you  love  someone,  don’t  say  that  they  are  mine;  they 
are  with  you  because  they  want  to.  Not  because  you  own  them.”  Partici¬ 
pants  described  how  when  violence  did  happen,  it  was  often  overlooked  by 
family  members.  The  nonaction  translated  to  a  lack  of  support  for  women 
and  a  concomitant  perpetuation  of  IPV.  Participant  9,  an  indigenous  fe¬ 
male  who  experienced  IPV,  recalled:  “My  mother  was  one  of  those  people 
that  said,  “You  made  your  bed,  you  lie  in  it’  .  .  .  and  so  I  was  lying  in  it, 
you  know,  and  so  I  didn’t  tell  my  mother  at  all.  My  daddy  sort  of . . .  kind  of 
knew  it,  but  he  chose  to  overlook  it.” 

Noninterference  in  violent  relationships  seems  to  be  related  to  vio¬ 
lence  becoming  normative  in  intimate  relationships.  In  a  way,  it  seems  that 
people  had  become  desensitized  to  violence.  After  moving  back  to  the  res¬ 
ervation  communities,  Participant  11,  a  female  indigenous  professional, 
commented  on  how  normative  IPV  had  become:  “I  think  the  biggest 
thing  that  really  surprises  me  is  just  how  normal  it  is  because  .  .  .  it’s 
probably  9  out  of  10  [have  experienced  IPV].  It’s  the  norm.  Somebody 
has  either  been  verbally  abused  or  physically  abused  in  their  relation¬ 
ship,  and  they  may  leave  the  relationship,  but  ultimately  they’ll  get  into 
another  one  that’s  similar.”  As  Participant  37,  an  indigenous  female  who 
experienced  IPV,  explained,  “When  people  get  into  it,  [community  mem¬ 
bers]  they’re  always  like,  ‘Oh,  it’s  normal,  leave  them  alone.’”  Indeed, 
she  said  that  a  cycle  of  violence  had  its  own  name:  “They  call  it  [tribal 
name]  love  .  .  .  you  get  mad  at  each  other,  you  have  the  violence,  you  leave, 
and  then  you  get  back  together.”  As  Participant  28,  an  indigenous  female 
professional  who  also  had  experienced  IPV,  explicated,  “Until  people  really 
see  that  this  is  a  true  problem  that  is  always  going  to  be  a  problem. ...  I  think 
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these  young  ladies  will  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  another  life  besides 
abuse.” 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  described  above  indicate  how  daily  and  insidious  experiences 
of  oppression,  historical  and  contemporary  loss,  cultural  disruption,  secrecy, 
and  dehumanizing  beliefs  seem  to  have  undermined  the  natural  protection 
of  women  in  indigenous  communities.  When  considered  through  the  lens 
of  Freire’s  (2000)  framework  in  particular,  these  themes  illuminate  how 
historical  oppression  can  give  rise  to  a  context  in  which  IPV  is  more  likely 
to  occur. 

First,  historical  oppression  is  evident  in  many  of  the  experiences  of  op¬ 
pression  that  emerged  in  participant  interviews,  namely,  sharecropping, 
boarding  school  experiences,  and  discrimination,  all  of  which  included  ex¬ 
amples  of  violence  in  some  form.  Participants  described  a  “paternalistic” 
and  “controlled”  environment,  which  is  similar  to  Freire’s  (2000)  descrip¬ 
tion  of  prescription,  or  the  oppressor’s  tendency  to  impose  choices  and  val¬ 
ues  on  the  oppressed.  Paternalism  dehumanizes  by  restricting  freedom  and 
subordinating  others  through  prescriptive  and  culturally  clashing  policies 
(Freire  2000).  Participants  also  described  dehumanizing  and  exploitative 
experiences  at  boarding  schools.  The  intergenerational  effects  of  exploit¬ 
ative  experiences,  such  as  child  sexual  abuse,  forced  child  labor,  and  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  the  protection  and  socialization  of  family  members  have 
gained  widespread  attention  across  the  nation  (Brave  Heart  and  DeBruyn 
1998;  Duran  et  al.  1998;  Harper  and  Entrekin  2006;  Evans-Campbell  2008). 
Finally,  discrimination  in  the  Jim  Crow  Deep  South  (Healey  and  O’Brien 
2014),  requiring  separate  restaurants,  bathrooms,  and  housing,  affected 
these  indigenous  communities,  causing  many  people  to  retreat  from  the 
general  population  out  of  fright.  Other  participants  expressed  feeling  in¬ 
ternalized  oppression  in  the  form  of  shame  from  what  one  participant 
termed  “the  dominant  race.”  Violence  was  used  to  control  and  subjugate 
indigenous  people  across  these  experiences  of  oppression.  According  to 
Freire  (2000),  when  people  experience  severely  restrictive  situations,  they 
tend  to  lash  out  at  each  other  in  horizontal  violence,  or  in  this  case,  IPV. 

Second,  historical  and  contemporary  losses  in  the  form  of  loss  of  lan¬ 
guage,  traditions,  and  lives  seemed  to  have  disrupted  the  transmission  of 
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history  and  cultural  knowledge,  which  has  implications  for  indigenous 
people’s  wellness,  given  that  learning  about  one’s  culture  has  been  found  to 
be  protective  against  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  problems  (Whit- 
beck,  Chen,  et  al.  2004).  Les  Whitbeck,  Gary  Adams,  and  colleagues  (2004) 
validated  Historical  Loss  and  Loss  Associated  Scales,  where  losses  include 
land,  language,  traditional  spiritual  ways,  family  ties,  trust  from  broken 
treaties,  culture,  traditions,  health  from  increased  alcoholism,  self-respect 
from  poor  treatment  from  government  officials,  and  people  through  early 
death.  Among  142  people  sampled  in  the  upper  midwestern  United  States, 
losses  were  significantly  associated  with  symptoms  including  sadness  and 
depression,  anger,  intrusive  thoughts,  discomfort,  shame,  fear,  and  distrust 
around  white  people  (Whitbeck,  Adams,  et  al.  2004).  Given  the  salience  of 
historical  loss  in  this  sample,  future  research  should  investigate  whether 
historical  loss  is  also  associated  with  IPV. 

Third,  participants  reported  that  cultural  disruption  due  to  increased 
technology  had  rearranged  how  family  time  was  spent  and  the  traditional 
ways  of  passing  along  knowledge.  Cultural  disruption  parallels  Freire’s 
(2000)  concept  of  conquest,  which  describes  how  indigenous  values  get 
disrupted  through  the  imposition  of  dominant  cultural  values.  The  inter¬ 
section  of  globalization  and  cultural  change  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  (Ar¬ 
nett  2002).  Jeffrey  Arnett  (2002)  proposes  that,  through  globalization, 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  products,  and  worldviews  are  transmitted  increas¬ 
ingly  quickly  through  technology.  This  interchange  can  cause  people  to  de¬ 
velop  bicultural  identities,  combining  their  local  identities  with  the  global 
culture  (Arnett  2002).  People  from  non-Western  cultures,  which  could 
include  members  of  indigenous  communities,  may  experience  identity 
confusion  (Arnett  2002),  particularly  as  a  result  of  widespread  exposure 
to  mainstream  worldviews  that  may  compete  and  clash  with  indigenous 
values.  Widespread  exposure  to  dominant  patriarchal  values  through  the 
media  may  impair  the  protective  aspects  of  culture  (i.e.,  empowering  be¬ 
liefs  about  indigenous  women)  and  thus  may  perpetuate  IPV  in  indigenous 
communities  (Weaver  2009).  Furthermore,  federal  regulations  on  housing 
and  grants  could  disrupt  intergenerational  households  and  promote  the 
delivery  of  culturally  incongruent  services,  which  maybe  ineffective. 

Fourth,  a  cumulative  effect  of  historical  oppression,  loss,  and  cultural 
disruption  seemed  to  have  led  to  manifestations  of  oppression,  such  as  dis¬ 
trust  and  keeping  matters  secret,  or,  as  one  participant  said,  “hush-hush.” 
Keeping  matters  “hush-hush”  may  be  related  to  an  indigenous  value  of 
privacy  (Weaver  and  White  1997),  which  can  be  a  strength  in  some  contexts 
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but  is  a  liability  when  a  desire  for  privacy  perpetuates  IPV.  Similarly,  in¬ 
digenous  communities  historically  uphold  a  value  of  noninterference, 
which  can  be  empowering  and  can  enable  people  to  self-determine  their 
own  paths  (Weaver  and  White  1997).  However,  noninterference  in  violent 
relationships  may  create  a  context  in  which  violence  tends  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ated.  Keeping  things  “hush-hush”  also  relates  to  Freire’s  (2000)  concept  of 
a  culture  of  silence  and  distrust  that  can  result  from  structural  inequality 
and  oppression.  As  participants  indicated,  after  centuries  of  oppression, 
people  tended  not  to  speak  about  oppression,  which  may  represent  a 
survival  or  coping  response  related  to  repeated  experiences  of  historical 
oppression.  “Keeping  to  oneself”  may  be  related  to  preserving  one’s  culture 
in  fear  of  retaliation  from  the  oppressive  dynamics  within  the  dominant 
culture.  However,  this  potentially  outmoded  coping  strategy  may  also 
create  a  context  in  which  abuse  and  violence  are  not  reported  but  are 
rather  prolonged.  It  is  no  surprise  that  violence  against  indigenous  women 
tends  to  go  unreported  (Amnesty  International  2007). 

Fifth,  dehumanizing  values  and  beliefs  (Freire  2000)  in  the  form  of  self- 
interest  and  patriarchal  beliefs  about  women  are  further  evidence  of 
Freire’s  (2000)  concept  of  conquest  (or  replacing  indigenous  belief  sys¬ 
tems  with  dominant  systems).  Patriarchal  beliefs  about  women,  where 
women  were  considered  the  possessions  of  their  mates,  are  reminiscent 
of  Freire’s  (2000)  idea  of  possessiveness,  which  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
patriarchy  (Murray  1998).  These  beliefs  are  in  stark  contrast  to  traditional 
indigenous  beliefs  about  women,  which  include  respect,  regarding  women 
as  sacred,  and  following  matrilineal  social  arrangements  (Weaver  2009; 
Matamonasa-Bennett  2014).  Despite  patriarchal  beliefs  affecting  women 
experiencing  IPV,  women  in  indigenous  communities  have  experienced  a 
resurgence  of  power,  with  women  playing  prominent  roles  in  leadership 
(Burnette  2015c).  Indeed,  two-thirds  of  the  professionals  interviewed  in  this 
study  were  female,  and  many  of  them  held  prominent  positions.  Moreover, 
indigenous  women  in  this  sample  spoke  of  tight-knit  extended  family  sup¬ 
port  networks,  with  grandmothers  and  female  relatives  forming  close  and 
supportive  bonds.  Thus,  the  cultural  value  of  female-centeredness,  though 
impaired,  is  still  present  in  many  ways,  and  it  may  be  promoted  through 
cultural  programs  emphasizing  these  protective  values. 

In  closing,  Freire’s  (2000)  critical  framework  contributes  extensively  to 
understanding  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  With  its  specific  incorporation  of 
colonial  factors  and  violence,  in  particular,  it  does  much  to  explain  how 
historical  oppression  can  give  rise  to  a  context  in  which  horizontal  vio- 
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lence  (in  the  form  of  IPV)  is  likely  to  occur.  The  concept  of  historical 
oppression  enables  the  explicit  connection  of  historical  factors  with  con¬ 
temporary  social  problems,  such  as  IPV.  This  begins  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  theo¬ 
retical  orientation  of  historical  trauma,  which  primarily  focuses  on  hard- 
to-measure  historical  events  (Kirmayer  et  al.  2014'),  which  may  or  may  not 
be  salient  on  the  minds  of  indigenous  community  members  across  diverse 
contexts. 

Historical  oppression,  by  contrast,  is  inclusive  of  historical  traumas  but 
also  can  be  applied  to  local  contexts  and  contemporary  experiences  of  op¬ 
pression.  Although  not  every  indigenous  person  may  have  an  ancestor 
who  attended  a  punitive  boarding  school,  most,  if  not  all,  indigenous  people 
can  readily  locate  experiences  of  historical  oppression  in  the  lives  of  their 
ancestors  or  in  their  own  lives.  Although  the  forms  of  historical  oppression 
are  localized,  varying  by  context  and  population,  the  overarching  concepts 
of  historical  oppression  and  its  mechanisms  will  likely  transcend  indige¬ 
nous  contexts  into  other  marginalized  groups.  In  this  way,  a  historical  op¬ 
pression  and  resilience  framework  may  be  applied  across  contexts  to  iden¬ 
tify  social  and  historical  causes  of  disproportionate  rates  of  violence  and 
associated  health  disparities  (Coker  et  al.  2002;  Stampfel  et  al.  2010;  Black 
et  al.  2011). 

LIMITATIONS 

This  research  is  not  without  limitations.  This  qualitative  article  relied  on 
self-reports  from  participants,  and  other  forms  of  measurement  may  pro¬ 
vide  insight  into  the  extent  to  which  the  concepts  examined  in  this  study 
are  present  among  other  populations.  Because  IPV  is  a  sensitive  topic,  in¬ 
digenous  women  may  have  been  hesitant  to  reveal  their  true  perceptions 
about  IPV,  and  their  desire  to  portray  themselves  in  a  positive  light  could 
have  affected  the  results.  However  the  consistency  of  the  themes  help  to 
mitigate  fears  that  the  results  are  driven  by  social  desirability.  Also,  clinical 
assessments  related  to  women’s  experiences  of  IPV  were  not  available  for 
inclusion.  Moreover,  the  participants  in  this  study  are  from  a  matrilineal 
tribe,  which  limits  potential  generalizability  because  not  all  tribes  have 
been  structured  in  this  way.  Too,  a  direct,  causal  relationship  between  his¬ 
torical  oppression  and  IPV  could  not  be  determined;  however,  results  indi¬ 
cate  a  likely  relationship  between  historical  oppression  and  the  changing 
status  and  treatment  of  indigenous  women. 
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RESILIENCE,  SURVIVANCE,  AND  LIBERATION 

Freire’s  (2000)  framework  provides  a  strategy  for  liberation  from  oppres¬ 
sion.  He  posits  that  those  who  have  been  oppressed  can  develop  a  critical 
consciousness  and  critical  dialogue  identifying  the  cause  of  oppression  and 
can  engage  in  praxis,  or  critical  reflection  coupled  with  action,  to  change  the 
oppressive  situation  without  resorting  to  the  tactics  of  oppression  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  context  of  indigenous  peoples,  this  can  include  decolonization, 
or  reconnecting  and  re-envisioning  the  strengths  that  were  present  in  their 
culture  prior  to  colonial  contact  in  a  way  that  is  tenable  in  contemporary 
times.  This  can  also  include  survivance  and  resilience  (Greene  2009).  Sur- 
vivance  describes  the  ingenuity  indigenous  people  have  continuously  dem¬ 
onstrated  despite  the  adversity  imposed  by  colonial  subjugation,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  commitment  to  their  homeland,  humor,  and  strength  of  spirit 
(Vizenor  2008).  Resilience  is  the  ability  to  positively  adapt  despite  experi¬ 
encing  adversity  (Greene  2009).  This  resilience  has  been  necessary  at  the 
individual,  family,  and  community  levels  to  maintain  indigenous  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  centuries  of  adversity. 

Indigenous  people  have  been  resisting  oppression  and  demonstrating 
survivance  and  resilience  throughout  history,  and  the  participants  in  this 
sample  are  no  exception.  Although  survivance  may  have  enabled  this  in¬ 
digenous  community  to  persist  in  some  ways,  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  many  challenges  posed  by  mainstream  society  have  undermined  the 
traditional  practices  that  have  provided  indigenous  people  strength  across 
centuries.  Technology,  funding  streams,  and  value  systems  all  compete  with 
indigenous  practices  that  have  evolved  over  time.  Because  enculturation  and 
cultural  practices  have  been  found  to  be  protective  against  mental  health 
and  substance  use  problems  (Whitbeck,  Chen,  et  al.  2004),  infrastructure 
and  support  are  needed  to  prevent  the  losses  that  continue  to  occur  through 
historical  oppression,  including  the  loss  of  lives,  cultural  knowledge,  com¬ 
munity  cohesion,  and  empowering  beliefs  about  women. 


IMPLICATIONS  AND  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Rather  than  relying  on  hard-to-measure  or  historically  distant  forms  of  his¬ 
torical  trauma,  participants  were  able  to  identify  ample  examples  of  prox¬ 
imal  experiences  of  historical  oppression  relating  to  IPV  in  their  lives.  Al¬ 
though  more  distant  forms  of  historical  trauma  are  undoubtedly  present 
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and  can  be  located  in  history,  this  localized  examination  uncovered  that  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  empirically  connect  historically  distant  traumas  to 
IPV;  the  insidious  effects  of  contemporary  oppression  and  trauma  coupled 
with  the  systematic  oppression  that  ancestors  and  elders  have  experienced 
(e.g.,  sharecropping  and  discrimination)  can  help'explain  why  indigenous 
women  are  disproportionately  likely  to  experience  IPV.  This  is  merely  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,  as  many  varied  examples  of  historical  oppression  that 
have  affected  the  treatment  of  women  could  be  identified  across  indig¬ 
enous  peoples.  Identifying  the  proximal  forms  of  historical  oppression  is 
important  for  social  work  research  as  it  indicates  that  the  contemporary 
and  chronic  forms  of  historical  oppression  can  be  identified  (i.e.,  “named”) 
and  transformed  through  liberation,  social  action,  and  social  work  practice 
(Freire  2000). 

This  research  examined  the  connection  between  historical  oppression 
and  the  disproportionately  high  rate  of  IPV  experienced  by  indigenous 
women.  However,  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
framework  of  historical  oppression  and  resilience.  Future  research  can  ex¬ 
amine  how  historical  oppression  and  resilience  may  be  manifested  at  com¬ 
munity  and  family  levels,  as  well  as  across  diverse  populations.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  measures  of  historical  oppression  and  resilience  across  multiple 
levels  can  inform  quantitative  research,  examining  whether  these  factors 
are  statistically  related  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  do  people  who  have 
more  experiences  of  historical  oppression  have  an  increased  likelihood  of 
IPV  and  other  negative  outcomes?  These  measures  can  examine  how  ro¬ 
bust  these  factors  are  in  terms  of  their  predictive  value  when  they  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  relationship  to  outcomes  related  to  violence  and  other  associated 
disparities.  Rather  than  treating  IPV  as  separate  from  historical,  political, 
and  social  factors,  addressing  these  factors  holistically  may  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive  in  mitigating  enduring  disparities  related  to  violence. 

Given  the  challenges  posed  by  historical  oppression,  loss,  cultural  dis¬ 
ruption,  and  its  manifestations,  interventions  and  community  programs  to 
engage  in  critical  dialogue  and  provide  education  about  historical  oppres¬ 
sion  and  its  effects  are  recommended.  By  its  nature,  a  critical  dialogue  could 
take  the  form  of  an  intervention  using  consciousness-raising  groups,  which 
may  be  catalysts  for  social  action  to  redress  the  negative  consequences  of 
colonization,  such  as  IPV  perpetration  and  victimization.  Indigenous  com¬ 
munity  members  may  need  to  assess  how  they  can  retain  cultural  values, 
such  as  noninterference,  while  simultaneously  ensuring  the  safety  and  pro- 
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tection  of  all  members.  A  decolonizing  activity  may  involve  reconnecting 
with  the  strengths  of  indigenous  values  and  re-envisioning  them  in  ways 
that  are  relevant  and  applicable  in  present  times.  This  study  focused  on  the 
matrilineal  cultural  values  and  norms  that  naturally  protected  many  in¬ 
digenous  women  who  held  egalitarian  roles  with  men,  but  not  all  traditional 
beliefs  about  women  are  necessarily  empowering;  a  critical  examination  of 
all  beliefs  and  their  implications  is  needed  to  avoid  exacerbating  or  adding 
to  historical  oppression.  Thus,  part  of  a  decolonizing  process  may  include 
having  critical  dialogues  about  how  colonization  has  changed  indigenous 
values  and  how  some  values  that  have  come  to  seem  traditional  may  actually 
be  remnants  of  historical  oppression,  which,  over  time,  have  been  internal¬ 
ized  by  and  imposed  onto  indigenous  communities  (Weaver  2009). 

Because  of  the  benefits  of  enculturation  and  the  supportive  traditional 
views  of  women  in  this  indigenous  context,  decolonizing  consciousness- 
raising  groups  could  prevent  IPV  perpetration  and  victimization  by  teaching 
youth,  adults,  and  families  about  complementary  roles  and  healthy  relation¬ 
ships  in  a  way  that  reflects  their  traditional  indigenous  values.  Rather  than 
simply  treating  symptoms  of  IPV,  models  of  family  resilience,  including 
models  of  healthy  couples,  could  provide  a  framework  for  indigenous 
community  members  to  learn  from  and  build  upon.  This  prevention  effort 
could  provide  indigenous  people  with  the  context  to  re-envision  a  future  for 
healthy  intimate  partnerships  and  families.  This  re-envisioning  may  entail 
assessing  the  implications  of  differing  values  (e.g.,  patriarchy,  noninterfer¬ 
ence,  respect)  as  they  relate  to  IPV;  it  may  also  entail  reorganizing  service 
systems  and  structures  (e.g.,  criminal  justice,  social  services,  mental  health, 
victims  services)  that  were  modeled  off  mainstream  institutions  but  that 
may  not  work  as  well  in  indigenous  communities  (Walters  and  Simoni 
2009;  Burnette  2015b).  Funding  agencies  must  support  culturally  relevant 
and  culturally  specific  service  systems  that  build  upon  existing  strengths 
and  respond  to  the  needs  of  local  community  members.  Efforts  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  efficacy  of  these  programs  will  be  needed  so  they  may  be  adapted 
for  other  indigenous  communities. 

NOTE 
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From  the  Outside  In:  Suburban  Elites,  Third  Sector  Organizations,  and  the 
Reshaping  of  Philadelphia.  By  Carolyn  T.  Adams.  Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell 
University  Press,  2014.  Pp.  217.  $79.95  (cloth);  $23.95  (paper). 

In  her  book  From  the  Outside  In:  Suburban  Elites,  Third  Sector  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  Reshaping  of  Philadelphia,  Carolyn  Adams  describes  how 
urban  revitalization  has  become  increasingly  dominated  by  large  nonprofit 
and  quasi-governmental  institutions.  This  change  is  a  defining  characteristic 
of  the  Third  Sector  model  for  urban  revitalization.  Under  the  model,  urban 
development  projects  are  led  by  large  anchor  institutions  like  hospitals, 
universities,  and  cultural  organizations.  Adams  argues  that  the  shift  away 
from  private  sector-driven  revitalization  became  pronounced  in  the  1990s 
and  early  2000s  after  decades  of  deindustrialization  and  disinvestment  in 
America’s  core  cities.  The  suburbanization  and  globalization  of  industry 
created  a  leadership  vacuum  in  older  cities  at  the  time  when  local  political 
machines  were  weakened  by  growing  fiscal  stress.  As  a  result,  nonprofits 
and  special-purpose  governments  became  more  influential  in  decision¬ 
making  processes  related  to  urban  revitalization.  Adams  argues  that  the 
contemporary  period  of  city-building  based  on  the  Third  Sector  model  for 
urban  revitalization  reinforces  deeply  engrained  patterns  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  while  simultaneously  breaking  from  past  institutional  mechanisms. 

Adams  distinguishes  her  work  from  that  of  others  who  study  the  role  of 
the  Third  Sector  in  the  urban  revitalization  process.  Other  scholars  argue 
that  Third  Sector  organizations  in  older  core  cities  are  uniquely  positioned 
to  guide  the  redevelopment  of  urban  neighborhoods  since  they  are  place- 
based  anchor  institutions  that  are  integrated  into  the  fabric  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  In  contrast,  Adams  focuses  on  the  influence  of  suburban  interests 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  Third  Sector  organizations  and  their 
tendency  to  reconfigure  the  urban  core  in  ways  that  promote  the  regional¬ 
ization  and  globalization  of  the  city.  Although  her  analysis  is  based  on  a  case 
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study  of  Third  Sector  revitalization  activities  in  Philadelphia,  it  has  reso¬ 
nance  for  urban  areas  across  the  country. 

Adams  combines  in-depth  case  studies,  archival  research,  policy  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  qualitative  field  research  to  present  a  multifaceted  picture  of  the 
emergence  of  Third  Sector  governance  in  Philadelphia  during  the  late 
twentieth  and  early  twenty-first  centuries.  Her  book  is  organized  into  five 
substantive  chapters  that  trace  the  influence  of  the  Third  Sector  on  urban 
revitalization  in  the  city.  In  the  first  chapter,  Adams  describes  how  Third 
Sector  revitalization  projects  have  tapped  into  urban  development  pat¬ 
terns  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  period  following  the  Second  World 
War,  when  regional  transportation  systems  and  other  infrastructure  were 
built.  She  argues  that  Third  Sector  urban  revitalization  does  not  follow 
a  new  model  for  regional  development.  Rather,  it  is  built  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  laid  by  special-purpose  governments  and  public  authorities  in  the 
past.  The  Third  Sector  model  has  retained  a  suburban  focus  and  orientation, 
and  the  decision-making  processes  that  drive  it  remain  unaccountable  to 
residents  who  live  in  the  communities  affected  by  urban  redevelopment 
projects. 

Adams  develops  this  theme  further  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book, 
where  she  examines  revitalization  projects  pursued  by  large  hospitals,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  cultural  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  She  describes  how  these 
large  anchor  institutions  have  developed  their  facilities  and  campuses  along 
existing  transportation  corridors  in  order  to  increase  their  accessibility 
to  regional  patrons  and  consumers  of  their  services.  As  large  anchor  in¬ 
stitutions  have  expanded  in  Philadelphia’s  urban  core,  they  have  spurred 
gentrification  and  raised  concerns  about  the  displacement  of  long-term  re¬ 
sidents.  Although  Third  Sector  revitalization  has  taken  place  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis  in  a  relatively  fragmented  manner,  the  cumulative  effect 
has  been  to  upscale  centrally  located  neighborhoods  and  expand  the 
downtown  footprint  of  the  city.  Adams  points  out  that  Third  Sector  devel¬ 
opment  projects  are  concentrated  in  and  adjacent  to  the  city’s  civic  center 
but  have  not  taken  hold  in  less  centralized  areas  of  the  city  like  North 
Philadelphia. 

The  social  welfare  implications  of  the  regional  character  and  locational 
tendencies  of  Third  Sector  revitalization  projects  are  most  clearly  articu¬ 
lated  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  book.  In  these  two  chapters, 
Adams  examines  two  types  of  nonprofit  organizations  that  operate  on  a 
smaller  scale:  charter  schools  and  community  development  corporations 
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(CDCs).  The  third  chapter  of  the  book  examines  education  reform  in  the 
context  of  the  Third  Sector  model.  Adams  argues  that  the  proliferation  of 
nonprofit  charter  schools  in  Philadelphia  has  had  two  implications  for 
community  development:  it  has  increased  the  geographic  concentration 
of  school  buildings  near  the  city’s  civic  center,  and'it  has  spelled  the  demise 
of  neighborhood  schools  in  other  parts  of  Philadelphia. 

The  articulation  of  a  link  between  education  reform  and  the  Third  Sector 
model  is  one  of  the  more  important  contributions  of  the  book  from  a  social 
policy  standpoint,  since  it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  social  institutions  and  the  built  environment  are  interconnected. 
Like  larger  anchor  institutions,  charter  schools  make  locational  decisions 
that  increase  their  access  to  transportation  corridors  that  serve  regional 
markets.  Adams  argues  that  the  decision  to  locate  charter  schools  near  the 
civic  center  and  other  large  anchor  institutions  is  done  strategically  in  order 
to  make  schools  more  accessible  to  the  city-wide  student  population  they 
recruit  from  and  the  public  transit  lines  that  carry  children  to  schools. 
The  location  of  charter  schools  near  other  Third  Sector  development  sites 
also  helps  to  stabilize  downtown  revitalization  efforts,  since  charter  schools 
lease  idle  commercial  space  near  the  civic  center. 

However,  the  proliferation  of  charter  schools  has  been  detrimental  for 
neighborhoods  in  less  centralized  locations.  In  cities  like  Philadelphia, 
the  school-age  population  has  been  declining  for  decades.  The  creation 
of  charter  schools  has  accelerated  the  rate  of  enrollment  decline  in  tradi¬ 
tional  public  schools  and  has  increased  pressures  to  close  neighborhood 
schools  in  the  city’s  most  distressed  communities.  The  loss  of  neighborhood 
schools  has  had  a  destabilizing  effect  on  a  spectrum  of  social  institutions  in 
Philadelphia’s  poorest  communities.  In  the  past,  school  buildings  in  poor 
communities  were  hubs  for  civic  engagement  as  well  as  delivery  of  commu¬ 
nity  and  social  services.  Today,  many  of  the  buildings  that  previously  served 
this  function  are  boarded-up  symbols  of  neighborhood  abandonment  and 
blight.  Adams  points  out  that  the  Third  Sector  model  for  education  reform 
has  had  implications  far  beyond  how  the  school  curriculum  is  delivered. 
It  has  also  reinforced  physical  development  patterns  in  cities  that  favor 
investments  in  downtown  revitalization  over  neighborhood  revitalization, 
while  simultaneously  decoupling  school  buildings  from  the  social  context 
of  the  communities  where  students  live. 

Adams  develops  this  critique  further  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  her  book, 
pointing  out  that  the  closure  of  traditional  public  schools  weakens  urban 
social  institutions  in  distressed  inner-city  neighborhoods  and  places  addi- 
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tional  pressure  on  the  handful  of  small  CDCs  that  are  attempting  to  stem 
the  tide  of  neighborhood  disinvestment  and  decline.  In  this  chapter,  she 
describes  how  the  availability  of  funds  for  affordable  housing  development 
and  social  service  delivery  in  declining  neighborhoods  has  been  deteriorat¬ 
ing  in  recent  decades.  This  situation  has  been  further  complicated  by 
increased  pressure  from  foundations  and  intermediaries  to  redirect  these 
resources  to  Third  Sector  urban  revitalization  projects.  Adams’s  point  is 
that  smaller  grassroots  nonprofits  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
the  new  institutional  milieu.  The  emerging  Third  Sector  model  is  in¬ 
creasingly  focused  on  using  scarce  philanthropic  resources  to  leverage 
urban  revitalization  projects  sponsored  by  large  anchor  institutions  like 
hospitals,  universities,  and  cultural  institutions.  Although  minority  and  low- 
income  communities  still  accrue  some  benefits,  Adams  argues  that  smaller 
neighborhood-based  nonprofits  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  com¬ 
peting  for  access  to  resources  to  support  neighborhood  revitalization,  af¬ 
fordable  housing  development,  education  reform,  youth  programs,  and  other 
social  services. 

In  her  final  chapter,  Adams  describes  how  the  influence  of  suburban 
interests  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  larger  Third  Sector  organiza¬ 
tions  gives  them  an  edge  when  competing  for  access  to  resources.  The  fifth 
chapter  of  the  book  is  based  on  a  network  analysis  of  governing  boards  and 
decision-making  bodies  of  Third  Sector  organizations  in  Philadelphia. 
Adams  finds  that  suburbanites  from  affluent  communities  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  region  have  a  disproportionate  influence  over  the  governance  of  Third 
Sector  organizations  engaged  in  urban  revitalization  activities.  In  a  piece¬ 
meal  fashion,  these  elites  engage  in  advocacy  for  urban  revitalization  pro¬ 
jects  that  link  the  institutions  they  are  affiliated  with  to  the  broader  region, 
often  at  the  expense  of  less  advantaged  communities  in  the  city.  One  of 
Adams’s  more  troubling  conclusions  is  that  the  elites  who  participate  in  the 
governance  of  Third  Sector  organizations  do  not  make  decisions  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  guided  by  broader  urban  development  goals  or  planning.  Instead, 
the  networks  that  influence  the  Third  Sector  consist  of  a  fragmented  group 
of  elites  engaged  in  institution-building  rather  than  city-building.  Moreover, 
elected  officials  do  little  to  temper  this  parochialism.  Instead,  they  feed  it 
by  engaging  in  project-based  transactional  politics  instead  of  pursuing 
integrated,  long-term  planning. 

Adams’s  conclusions  draw  from  points  made  in  the  book’s  individual 
chapters.  She  identifies  a  need  for  more  coordination  across  Third  Sector 
projects,  more  city-wide  planning,  and  greater  nonprofit  accountability  to 
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disenfranchised  groups.  This  is  a  valid  assessment  of  weaknesses  in  the 
Third  Sector  model.  In  her  initial  effort  to  contextualize  the  Third  Sector’s 
role  in  urban  revitalization,  Adams  is  successful  in  opening  a  number  of  new 
lines  of  inquiry  for  others  to  incorporate  into  future  research.  For  those 
interested  in  community  development  and  social  welfare  policy,  the  take¬ 
away  from  this  book  is  that  there  is  ample  room  for  critical  analysis  of  the 
role  of  Third  Sector  organizations  in  the  delivery  of  social  programs  and 
sendees.  In  particular,  Adams  reminds  us  that  efforts  to  revitalize  down¬ 
towns  are  not  always  a  panacea,  even  when  they  are  led  by  large  anchor 
institutions  like  hospitals,  universities,  and  cultural  organizations  that  are 
held  in  high  esteem  and  seen  as  benevolent  by  the  general  public.  It  remains 
incumbent  on  scholars,  activists,  and  others  who  advocate  for  the  oppressed 
to  examine  Third  Sector  organizations  with  a  social  equity  lens  and  press 
them  to  be  more  introspective. 

Robert  Mark  Silverman 
University  at  Buffalo 


The  Fissured  Workplace:  Why  Work  Became  So  Bad  for  So  Many  and  What 
Can  Be  Done  to  Improve  It.  By  David  Weil.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University'  Press,  2014.  Pp.  424.  $29.95  (cloth). 

The  Fissured  Workplace:  Why  Work  Became  So  Bad  for  So  Many  and  What 
Can  Be  Done  to  Improve  It  is  a  timely,  enlightening,  and  pivotal  book  that 
systemically  sets  out  the  various  underlying  causes,  consequences,  and 
policy  implications  of  the  multilayering  of  what  had  been  the  traditional 
employee-employer  relationship.  Rather  than  directly  employing  people 
on  their  own  payrolls,  more  and  more  large  corporations  have  begun  out¬ 
sourcing  or  subcontracting  work  to  smaller  companies  that  must  compete 
against  one  another  for  a  share  of  the  corporations’  work.  This  has  led  to 
stagnant  wage  rates,  declining  benefits,  and  less  predictable  work  for  many 
workers.  To  explain  this  ongoing  fracturing,  David  Weil  connects  what  may 
be  seemingly  unrelated  trends,  patterns,  and  forces  at  work  in  establish¬ 
ments  and  labor  markets. 

This  important  study  of  the  interface  between  institutions  and  markets 
could  play  a  role  similar  to  that  of  The  Transformation  of  American  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  by  Thomas  A.  Kochan,  Harry  C.  Katz,  and  Robert  B.  McKer- 
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sie  (Ithaca,  NY:  ILR  Press,  1986)  by  conjoining  the  fields  of  labor  econom¬ 
ics,  employment  law  and  regulation,  and  business  and  human  resources 
strategy  to  reveal  how  they  are  becoming  dominated  by  short-term  cost 
minimization.  Weil’s  work  moves  the  discussion  beyond  the  past  focus  on 
the  global  scale,  multinationals,  and  manufacturing  to  consider  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  local  levels,  to  focus  more  on  services  than  on  goods  production, 
and,  finally,  to  consider  the  real  consequences  of  these  trends  on  the  labor 
force.  It  creates  a  useful  backdrop  to  the  most  seismic  shift  of  our  times: 
the  declining  share  of  national  income  accruing  to  labor,  which  Weil  aptly 
describes  with  the  geological  term  “Assuring”  because  it  has  occurred  so 
gradually  that  it  has  escaped  observation  (with  the  possible  selected, 
mostly  recent,  exceptions  of  Thomas  Piketty’s  Capital  in  the  Twenty-First 
Century  [Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  2014]  and  Joseph 
Stiglitz’s  The  Price  of  Inequality:  How  Today’s  Divided  Society  Endangers 
Our  Future  [New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  2013]  and  The  Great  Divide:  Unequal 
Societies  and  What  We  Can  Do  about  Them  [New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  2015], 
as  well  as  multiple  reports  issued  over  the  last  20  years  by  the  Economic 
Policy  Institute). 

Weil’s  eclectic  framework  of  analysis  weaves  the  contemporary  setting 
with  the  history  behind  it  and  illuminates  the  evolution  of  thinking  re¬ 
garding  the  development  of  organizations  and  their  labor  strategies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Weil  quotes  John  K.  Galbraith  in  saying  that  large-size  companies 
are  advantaged  not  so  much  in  their  economies  of  scale  as  in  their  planning 
ability.  By  implication,  then,  with  labor  markets  becoming  more  of  a  purely 
competitive  spot  market  (or  a  market  in,  and  priced  according  to,  the  im¬ 
mediate  current  demand  and  supply  conditions),  how  can  small-sized  firms, 
let  alone  households,  plan,  particularly  regarding  their  spending  or  time 
or  resource  allocation?  Weil  skillfully  weaves  the  macro  and  micro  levels, 
the  economic  insecurity  and  fluctuations,  as  both  causes  and  consequences 
of  Assuring.  The  consequences  are  borne  mainly  by  relatively  lower-paid, 
hourly  laborers,  via  lower  earnings.  This  results  in  a  vicious  cycle  with 
downward  pressure  on  wage  rates,  which  creates  a  perpetual  need  for  more 
income  among  low-wage  workers,  either  through  longer  hours  of  labor  or 
multiple  jobs,  which  slows  the  pace  of  economic  recovery.  This,  in  turn,  can 
lead  to  more  Assuring  in  industries  that  benefit  from  consumer  spending 
(e.g.,  ever-cheaper  hotel  stays)  and  consequent  underemployment  of  more 
of  those  industries’  work  force  members  (who  are  not  formal  employees). 
Thus,  a  key  relevant  contribution  of  this  book  is  how  it  connects  the  dots 
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between  recent  rising  income  and  wealth  (property  and  capital  income) 
disparity,  broad  income  and  job  insecurity,  languishing  underemployment, 
and  recently  lagging  labor  force  participation  rates.  The  book  shows  that 
Piketty’s  key  equation,  to  represent  what  is  driving  inequality,  r>  g>w  (the 
income  from  owning  capital  is  exceeding  the  economic  growth  rate,  which 
in  turn  is  exceeding  any  gains  in  wages),  actually  has  an  address!  A  key 
underlying  culprit  of  rising  income  disparity  is  increasingly  aggressive  labor 
cost-cutting  and  cost-shifting,  in  the  context  of  deregulation,  deunionization, 
and  deconstruction  of  traditional  internal  labor  markets. 

Weil  starts  his  book  by  effectively  setting  the  scene  of  an  emerging 
indirect  employment  relationship  that  involves  employees  working  under 
multiple,  rather  than  just  one,  employing  organizations.  Part  1  addresses  the 
underlying  causes  behind  the  Assuring  of  workplaces;  a  “great  unraveling” 
(40)  of  once  well-defined  internal  labor  markets  (ILMs;  the  systems  cre¬ 
ated  inside  large-scale  organizations  that  set  rules  of  the  workplace  and 
features  of  jobs,  such  as  compensation,  employment  practices,  and  promo¬ 
tion  ladders,  which  can  exist  irrespective  of  current  external  labor  market 
conditions,  except  at  their  port  of  entry).  The  coincident  rise  in  ILMs  within 
modern  large  corporations  once  provided  a  degree  of  stability  to  wage  rates 
and  employment.  Weil  is  careful  to  recognize  that  the  newly  emerging  em¬ 
ployment  relationship  provides  societal  benefits,  not  just  costs:  cheaper 
goods  and  services;  potentially  improved  job  quality,  if  the  job  is  secure;  and 
flexibility,  to  the  extent  that  this  new  employment  relationship  considers 
employees’  preferences  and  involves  new  advances  in  hiring,  training,  eval¬ 
uation,  and  compensation.  The  identified  drivers  of  the  trend  are  innocent 
enough,  as  firms  refocus  on  their  core  competencies  and  outsource  more 
peripheral  work  and  tasks.  This  is  made  possible  by  improved  technologies 
that  facilitate  cost  containment,  reduced  legal  liabilities,  and,  recently,  more 
punishing  capital  markets  that  make  management  more  short-term  cost 
focused.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  a  more  extreme  version  of  cost-shifting 
and  risk-shifting.  Although  businesses  choose  outsourcing  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  or  enhance  their  profitability,  it  is  most  troublesome  from  a  welfare 
standpoint  because  it  is  balanced  on  the  backs  of  workers,  particularly 
those  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  job  and  wage  spectrum.  This,  in  turn,  ham¬ 
pers  not  only  shared  prosperity  but  also  economic  recovery  and  growth, 
as  it  inhibits  policy  makers’  efforts  to  build  back  household  balance  sheets 
and  purchasing  power. 
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Chapters  2  and  3  ask,  “Why  now?”  The  predominant  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  the  latest  advances  in  capital  and  technology  that  are  now 
standard  to  an  increasing  scope  of  industries.  Chapter  4,  regarding  wage 
determination  forces,  was  the  highlight  of  the  book,  at  least  for  this  labor 
economist.  As  Richard  Freeman  argues  in  his  article  “The  Subcontracted 
Labor  Market:  Review  of  David  Weil’s  The  Fissured  Workplace”  (LERA:  Per¬ 
spectives  on  Work  18  [2014]:  38-41),  Assuring  is  a  puzzle  that  must  be  fur¬ 
ther  explored  because  competitive  labor  market  forces  are  no  longer  closing 
disparities  in  wages  within  occupations  between  establishments  but  per¬ 
haps  are  even  widening  them. 

Part  2  (chaps.  5-7)  surveys  the  various  consequences  of  Assuring  via 
subcontracting,  franchising,  and  supply  chain  formation.  Weil’s  contribution 
goes  far  above  other  business  strategy  books  in  its  realization  that,  as  labor 
has  become  the  weakest  link,  it  affects  people  with  psyches,  feelings,  and 
families  to  support.  A  case  in  point,  emphasized  more  by  other  work  or¬ 
ganization  scholars  than  by  Weil,  is  the  increasing  matching  of  sched¬ 
uled  work  hours  to  micro- Auctuations  in  business,  customers,  and  demand, 
resulting  in  more  irregular  work  scheduling,  at  least  among  a  subset  of 
jobs.  For  example,  studies  of  General  Social  Survey  data  show  that  while 
8  percent  of  salaried  and  6  percent  of  hourly  employees  regard  their  work 
schedule  as  irregular  or  on-call  (as  opposed  to  a  regular  day,  night,  or  ro¬ 
tating  type  shifts),  in  actuality  16  percent  of  part-time  workers  and,  most 
relevantly  here,  upward  of  30  percent  of  other  types  of  workers,  consisting 
largely  of  independent  contractors,  experience  irregular  work  scheduling. 

Part  3  (chapters  8-10)  considers  ways  to  mend  policies  in  the  era  of 
Assuring  workplaces  and  the  ever- widening  disconnection  in  the  employer- 
employee  relationship,  using  both  traditional  and  new  methods  of  enforce¬ 
ment.  Weil’s  framework  provides  a  social  cost  versus  social  beneAt  ap¬ 
proach.  SpeciAcally,  it  suggests  the  legal  reform  and  adaptation  of  current 
workplace  laws  to  address  the  increasingly  anachronistic  regulatory  stan¬ 
dards.  Indeed,  Weil’s  most  innovative,  and  resonant,  contribution  is  his 
proposed  new  ways  of  conceiving  of  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act  (FLSA),  the  bedrock  of  wages  and  hours  standards.  He  suggests 
moving  from  traditional  methods  of  complaint-driven  investigations,  which 
assess  Anes  and  recover  back  wages  to  attempt  to  Ax  problems,  to  a  more 
strategic  focus  on  lead  Arms.  The  top  of  the  organization  chain  is  where  the 
driving  forces  are  located.  This  can  be  used  to  guide  investigators  to  identify 
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the  ultimate  source  of  complaints  of  noncompliance  with  labor  and  employ¬ 
ment  standards,  from  pay,  to  hours,  to  health  and  safety  conditions.  Weil’s 
argument  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  fixing  broken  windows  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  before  they  become  a  signal  of  neglect  or  indifference.  Because  the 
large  lead  companies  often  care  deeply  about  their  brands  and  reputations 
in  the  product  or  service  market,  holding  the  “general  contractor”  respon¬ 
sible  (including  with  cooperation  agreements)  is  intended  to  get  the  biggest 
bang  for  the  buck  of  regulatory  enforcement.  Moreover,  Weil  makes  the  case 
for  a  double-pronged  approach  involving  not  only  complaint-driven  en¬ 
forcement  on  individual  enterprise  worst  offenders  but  also  trying  to  change 
the  labor  market  forces  underlying  it — a  new  terrain  requires  new  tools. 

The  book  is  so  systematic  and  comprehensive  that  any  critiques  are  mild 
and  more  about  omission  than  commission.  For  example,  by  focusing  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  private  sector  case  studies  and  companies,  Weil  seems 
to  downplay  one  of  the  key  drivers  deconstructing  or  dismantling  tradi¬ 
tional  internal  labor  markets:  local  and  state  governments  (including  pri¬ 
vatization)  and  large  nonprofits  such  as  hospitals  and  higher  education  in¬ 
stitutions,  where  ILMs  had  prevailed  until  only  recently.  Whether  or  not 
the  source  is  chronic  underfunding,  these  are  becoming  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  users  of  subcontractors  and  adjuncts,  who  work  alongside  genuine 
employees. 

While  extending  the  use  of  the  ILM  model  in  Kochan  et  al.’s  aforemen¬ 
tioned  The  Transformation  of  American  Industrial  Relations  and  in  Sanford 
Jacoby’s  Employing  Bureaucracy:  Managers,  Unions,  and  the  Transformation 
of  Work  in  American  Industry,  1900-1945  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1985),  Weil’s  book  underplays  a  more  direct  link  to  the  broader 
concept  of  segmented  labor  markets,  which  include  a  primary  sector  and  a 
secondary  sector.  The  primary  sector  is  made  up  of  workers  with  skills 
and  education  to  enter  a  job  ladder,  whom  employers  attract  and  retain  by 
offering  competitive  wages  and  benefits.  The  secondary  sector,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  largely  cut  off  from  the  primary  sector.  In  the  secondary  sector, 
human  capital  improvements  are  not  rewarded  and  surplus  labor  condi¬ 
tions  restrain  compensation  rates.  A  key  feature  of  the  secondary  sector  is 
precisely  a  consequence  of  Assuring:  not  only  are  wages  lower  and  jobs 
disconnected  from  the  ports  of  entry  into  the  internal  labor  market’s  job 
ladder,  but  second-sector  job  incumbents  bear  the  brunt  of  risks  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  reduced  training  investments  of  firms.  Indeed,  Weil  critiques 
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the  literature  s  treatment  of  contingent  work  (temporary  or  short-duration 
contract  work)  as  focused  perhaps  too  much  on  its  symptoms  and  not  its 
root  source:  Assuring  in  the  workplace  and  labor  market. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  need  to  better  identify  the  underlying  motivations 
of  employers’  frequent  (intentional  or  not)  misclassification  of  workers 
(e.g.,  failures  to  pay  overtime  wages),  beyond  the  Assuring  process.  Indeed, 
this  book  and  future  related  analysis  ought  to  tackle  the  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  some  employers  choose  the  low  road  and  shortchange  their 
workers  while  others  do  not.  Are  some  employers  simply  not  as  responsive 
to  norms  or  threats  to  their  reputations,  while  others  are  ethically  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  shared-gains  “high  road”  approach?  (As  Bill  Clinton  famously 
remarked,  “Just  because  you  can  do  something  doesn’t  mean  you  should.”) 
Can  the  high-road  Arms  be  positively  recognized  or  rewarded,  formally  by 
the  US  Department  of  Labor,  for  lengthening  their  time  horizon  and  es¬ 
chewing  opportunistic  behavior?  How  and  why  do  existing  high-road 
Arms  survive  in  a  race  to  the  bottom? 

Future  analysis  could  also  explore  whether  Assuring  creates  a  self- 
perpetuating,  vicious  cycle  that  increases  the  wedge  between  the  internal 
workers  (those  who  are  directly  employed  by  big  companies)  and  relatively 
lower-compensated  external  workers  (those  to  whom  work  is  outsourced) 
and  provides  incentives  for  more  Arms  to  seek  the  subcontracting  option. 
Weil  provides  the  example  of  a  hotel  chain  discharging  their  cleaners,  who 
were  paid  $15  per  hour,  en  masse  and  replacing  them  with  $9-per-hour 
employees  provided  by  a  subcontracting  company  in  the  south.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  may  be  a  tipping  point,  either  created  by  the  higher  price  of 
labor  being  artiAcially  inAated  or  by  the  lower  price  being  driven  down¬ 
ward.  How  much  of  the  wage  wedge  is  due  to,  or  at  least  facilitated  by, 
immigration,  with  the  increased  labor  supply  facilitating  the  suppression 
of  wage  rates  at  the  subcontracted  Arms?  Native  workers  may  queue  for 
the  better-paying  jobs,  while  immigrants  need  to  take  employment  that  is 
available.  How  much  is  due  to  laws  intended  to  hasten  deunionization,  which 
realistically  removes  the  “threat  effect”  on  wages  of  nonunion  employees? 
How  much  can  be  attributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Internet,  which  intensities 
price  competition?  For  example,  if  no  one  selects  the  hotel  that  is  just  $20 
more  per  night,  thus  cutting  back  sales,  the  Arm  must  either  cut  back  em¬ 
ployment,  speed  up  the  pace  of  labor,  or  drop  its  own  prices,  thus  putting 
more  pressure  on  management  to  curb  short-run  labor  costs. 
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Relatedly,  does  Walmart  play  a  more  crucial  role,  not  only  as  a  common 
violator  but  also  as  a  trend-setter  of  low-cost  service  provider  strategy  to 
profit?  If  so,  why  did  they  just  unilaterally  decide  to  boost  entry-level  wages 
to  $9  per  hour  and  allow  more  worker  involvement  in  work  scheduling? 
Will  this  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  ongoing  destabilization  of  worker  earn¬ 
ings  (through  both  wage  rates  and  hours),  which  is  creating  periodic  havoc 
on  the  daily  lives  and  livelihoods  of  so  many  hourly  workers?  Finally,  can 
ILMs  be  reconstructed,  with  a  combination  of  tighter  labor  markets  and 
regulatory  regulations,  or  is  the  toothpaste  out  of  the  tube? 

Testing  the  latter  factor  has  become  possible.  In  2015,  David  Weil,  the 
author  of  this  book,  became  the  administrator  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  (WHD),  which  is  tasked  with  enforcing  12  dif¬ 
ferent  statutes,  all  of  which  have  become  complicated  by  fissured  workplaces 
and  shedding  work  to  other  organizations  through  subcontracting,  outsourc¬ 
ing  and  temporary  employment  arrangements,  and  associated  misclassifica- 
tion  of  workers.  Even  with  a  recent  infusion  of  somewhat  more  resources 
committed  for  WHD  regulation,  Weil’s  answer  to  the  question  of  how, 
where,  and  when  to  administer  standards  and  his  plan  to  maximize  the 
deterrence  effect  by  holding  the  lead  companies  responsible  and  focusing 
efforts  on  highest-yield  potential  violators  in  order  to  scare  straight  other 
large  firms  at  the  top  level  of  the  organizational  chain  can  be  put  to  the 
test,  albeit  in  an  uncontrolled  laboratory  setting. 

So  far,  the  WHD’s  recent  enforcement  strategy  of  focusing  on  low-wage 
industries,  franchising,  and  being  proactive  rather  than  waiting  for  com¬ 
plaints  (which  are  few,  rare,  and  risky  or  costly)  appears  promising.  Weil 
understands  that  the  desirable  outcome  is  made  possible  only  by  appealing 
to  a  combination  of  employers’  cost/benefit  calculation,  concern  with  repu¬ 
tations,  and  social  and  occupational  norms.  Perhaps  the  WHD  may  actually 
help  to  begin  to  reinternalize  the  externalized  social  costs  of  Assuring,  even 
as  the  incessant  cost  reduction  via  shifting  work  to  lower-paying  smaller 
establishments  persists.  After  all,  we  do  impose  speed  limits  on  our  roads 
even  though  cars  are  built  to  go  well  beyond  them.  If  these  current  efforts 
are  not  successful,  it  will  not  be  because  the  WHD  administrator  does  not 
understand  the  nuances  of  the  current  terrain  and  its  underlying  geological 
structures. 

Lonnie  Golden 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Abington 
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After  Civil  Rights:  Racial  Realism  in  the  New  American  Workplace.  By  John 
D.  Skrentny.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  416.  $35.00 
(cloth);  $27.95  (paper). 

In  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  signed  it.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  act’s  provisions  was 
Title  VII,  which  prohibited  job  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
sex,  religion,  and  national  origin.  Title  VII  was  not  particularly  strong  when 
it  was  passed.  Nevertheless,  it  did  motivate  thousands  of  Americans  to  look 
for  new  jobs  or  apply  for  long-desired  promotions  in  the  newfound  hope 
that  they  would  be  given  a  chance  on  their  merits.  Many  of  them  found  the 
opportunities  they  were  seeking,  but  some  of  them  encountered  barriers 
severe  enough  to  necessitate  the  assertion  of  their  freshly  minted  legal  rights 
in  federal  court.  Largely  as  a  result  of  their  coordinated  mobilization,  Title 
VII  became,  for  a  period  of  time  at  least,  a  powerful  tool  for  opening  up  the 
American  workplace. 

That  was  many  years  ago.  While  certain  inequalities  stubbornly  persist, 
American  society  is  now  different  in  fundamental  ways.  A  wave  of  new  im¬ 
migration  from  Asia  and  Latin  America  has  changed  the  racial  and  ethnic 
composition  of  the  US  population.  Minorities  old  and  new  have  experienced 
nontrivial  degrees  of  social  and  economic  mobility.  Title  VII  has  evolved 
into  a  complex,  perhaps  even  fractured,  jurisprudence  that  reflects  a  series 
of  ideological  shifts  in  the  federal  courts  that  have  occurred  over  the  last 
several  decades.  Most  importantly,  employers  have  observably  changed 
their  behavior.  In  many  instances  nowadays,  it  seems  that  employers  ac¬ 
tually  seek  a  racially  diverse  workforce  because  they  believe  it  will  help 
them  achieve  their  organizational  goals. 

Could  it  be  time  to  rethink  Title  VII  and  the  policies  that  have  flowed 
from  it  and  bring  them  up  to  date?  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  does 
race  operate  as  a  factor  in  the  American  workplace  today?  How  well  do 
our  laws  and  jurisprudence  fit  with  our  behavior  and  practice?  Should  we 
try  to  bring  them  into  closer  alignment?  If  so,  how  might  we  achieve  such 
a  goal? 

These  are  the  valuable  constellation  of  questions  that  political  sociolo¬ 
gist  John  D.  Skrentny  addresses  in  his  important  and  thought-provoking 
book,  After  Civil  Rights:  Racial  Realism  in  the  New  American  Workplace. 
Skrentny’s  first  two  books  were  historically  minded  studies  that  sought 
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to  explain  how  and  why  racial  considerations  became  incorporated  into 
various  areas  of  public  policy  in  the  United  States.  Drawing  on  a  prodi¬ 
gious  review  and  evaluation  of  multiple  literatures,  After  Civil  Rights  sets 
out  to  examine  how  racial  considerations  are  actually  deployed  in  employ¬ 
ment  today,  and  it  aims  to  assess  the  adequacy  and  wisdom  of  our  civil 
rights  laws  in  light  of  the  new  realities  that  can  be  observed. 

Skrentny  directs  his  attention  primarily  toward  a  new  type  of  behav¬ 
ior  that  he  calls  “racial  realism,”  which  is  a  “strategy”  through  which  em¬ 
ployers  try  to  achieve  their  organizational  goals  by  using  “membership  in 
a  racial  group  as  a  qualification”  when  hiring  or  promoting  employees 
(3).  There  are  two  types  of  racial  realism,  in  Skrentny’s  reckoning.  One 
occurs  when  an  employer  hires  or  promotes  based  on  the  belief  that  “em¬ 
ployees  of  some  races  are  better  able  to  perform  some  tasks  than  employ¬ 
ees  of  other  races  due  to  their  aptitude  or  know-how”  (11).  The  other  occurs 
when  an  employer  “seeks  to  gain  a  favorable  response  from  an  audience 
through  the  strategic  deployment  of  an  employee’s  race”  (13).  In  his  view, 
neither  is  the  same  as  taking  affirmative  action.  Affirmative  action  occurs 
when  organizations  take  race  into  account  in  a  time-limited  way  in  order 
to  enhance  equal  opportunity.  When  organizations  consider  race  with  other 
goals  in  mind,  such  as  increasing  their  market  share  or  delivering  appro¬ 
priate  care  to  underserved  communities,  they  are  doing  something  else.  They 
are  pursuing  racial  realism. 

According  to  Skrentny,  racial  realism  can  take  many  forms.  For  instance, 
health  care  providers  practice  it  when  their  hiring  or  promotion  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  belief  that  racial  concordance  in  the  matching  of  physicians 
and  patients  yields  better  health  outcomes.  Advertising  companies  also  prac¬ 
tice  it  when  they  hire  and  cast  diverse  models  and  actors  out  of  the  belief 
that  it  can  help  to  sell  their  clients’  products.  Police  departments  practice 
it  when  they  hire  Latino  officers  into  mostly  white  police  forces  on  the 
grounds  that  they  can  improve  the  quality  of  policing  in  Latino  communi¬ 
ties.  In  still  other  instances,  racial  realism  shows  up  in  the  hiring  practices 
of  meatpacking  companies  who  look  for  Latino  and  Asian  workers  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  uniquely  productive. 

The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  that  consider  racial  realism  and  its  legal 
status  across  different  areas  of  the  workforce.  Each  chapter  sketches  out 
how  prevalent  racial  realism  seems,  why  employers  are  motivated  to  prac¬ 
tice  it,  and  whether  there  is  credible  evidence  to  suggest  that  racial  realism 
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actually  delivers  the  benefits  that  are  ascribed  to  it.  Skrentny  also  reviews 
the  ways  in  which  laws,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  court  opinions  currently 
regulate  the  consideration  of  race  in  employment,  and  he  asks  whether  our 
policies  as  they  are  constituted  today  comport  with  what  employers  are 
actually  doing. 

Skrentny  concludes  that  racial  realism  is  widespread  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  workplace,  and  he  identifies  “mixed  but  not  insignificant  evidence  that 
employers  do  achieve  their  goals  by  hiring  with  race  as  a  job  qualification” 
(36).  But,  he  also  concludes  that  there  is  little  legal  authorization  for  any 
kind  of  racial  realism  across  the  range  of  whole  industries  he  observes,  in¬ 
cluding  medicine,  journalism,  teaching,  advertising,  entertainment,  and 
food  processing. 

Skrentny  points  out  that  employers  are  not  permitted  to  consider  race 
for  the  purposes  of  advancing  their  organizational  aims,  whether  it  is  max¬ 
imizing  their  bottom  line  or  achieving  broader  public  purposes.  Title  VII 
does  not  authorize  employers  to  consider  race  a  bona  fide  occupational  qual¬ 
ification  in  the  way  that  it  permits  them  to  consider  national  origin,  sex,  and 
religion.  Even  if  it  did,  racial  realism  of  most  kinds  would  not  pass  legal 
muster  because  the  federal  courts  have  defined  “bona  fide”  narrowly.  More¬ 
over,  he  argues  that  the  “judge-made  law  of  affirmative  action  looks  un¬ 
friendly”  to  racial  realism,  highlighting  two  opinions  in  the  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  invalidating  policies  and  programs  meant  to  promote 
workforce  diversity  (85). 

When  employers  are  permitted  to  consider  race,  he  notes,  it  is  only  per¬ 
mitted  for  other  reasons.  City  of  Richmond  v.  J.  A.  Croson  (1989)  and  Ada- 
rand  Constructors  v.  Pena  (1995)  permit  the  use  of  racial  classifications  in 
government  policy — for  instance,  when  operating  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  government  contracting — but  only  when  they  are  meant  to  help 
remedy  past  discrimination  that  is  specific  and  identifiable.  Johnson  v. 
Transportation  Agency  of  Santa  Clara  County  (1987)  authorizes  private  com¬ 
panies  to  voluntarily  institute  affirmative  action  programs,  but  only  if  there 
is  a  racial  imbalance  in  their  workforce,  if  their  program  is  limited  in  time, 
and  if  their  program  does  not  overly  constrain  opportunities  for  whites. 

The  law  does  let  some  organizations  consider  race  in  order  to  achieve 
their  aims.  For  instance,  Grutter  v.  Bollinger  (2003)  permits  colleges  and 
universities  to  consider  race  in  their  admissions  process  in  order  to  obtain 
the  “educational  benefits  that  flow  from  a  diverse  student  body.”  But  the 
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Supreme  Court  appears  to  have  circumscribed  the  applicability  of  Grutter 
to  admissions  policies  in  higher  education.  Employers  are  not  authorized  to 
invoke  similar  rationales  in  their  employment  decisions.  Only  in  policing — 
and  certain  rare  scenarios  in  entertainment — does  legal  support  seem  to  ex¬ 
ist  for  racial  realism. 

This  situation  troubles  Skrentny,  who  sees  “great  disjunctures  between 
the  law  on  the  books,  as  understood  by  judges  and  administrators,  and  what 
occurs  in  the  everyday  workplace”  (266).  Accordingly,  he  calls  for  action  to 
bring  law  and  practice  closer  together,  making  a  case  for  legal  reforms  that 
“fit  our  racial-realist  practices”  but  also  prevent  racial  realism  from  running 
“unchecked  as  it  does  today”  (268). 

Skrentny’s  final  chapter  lays  out  a  set  of  guiding  principles  for  reform 
and  highlights  specific  policy  proposals  for  further  discussion.  For  jobs  at 
the  high  end  of  the  labor  market,  he  calls  for  the  consideration  of  initiatives 
that  would  give  statutory  or  judicial  backing  to  racial  realism  with  certain 
provisos  but  that  would  also  keep  jobs  open  to  everyone.  For  jobs  at  the 
low  end  of  the  labor  market,  he  recommends  the  consideration  of  propos¬ 
als  that  would  make  it  more  difficult  and  costly  for  companies  to  continue 
exploiting  migrant  and  immigrant  laborers.  Moreover,  he  points  approvingly 
to  a  range  of  policies  that  would  incentivize  employers  to  keep  in  mind  the 
broader  effect  of  their  actions  on  the  economic  development  of  minority 
communities  as  well  as  “give  domestic  workers  a  closer  look”  (286). 

Like  any  other  major  work  of  scholarship,  After  Civil  Rights  will  surely 
provoke  a  lively  conversation  that  spans  a  wide  range  of  questions.  Is  racial 
realism  too  broad  of  a  conceptual  category  to  have  much  value  in  guiding 
legal  and  policy  change?  Is  racial  realism  outside  of  the  low  end  of  the  labor 
market  truly  a  problem  in  need  of  a  drastic  fix?  Or  can  it  be  suitably  ad¬ 
dressed  by  most  employers  without  recourse  to  substantial  legislative  or 
judicial  action,  which  Skrentny  evidently  acknowledges  is  not  likely,  any¬ 
way?  Do  certain  reform  principles  ostensibly  aimed  at  one  end  of  the  labor 
market  potentially  run  at  cross  purposes  with  those  aimed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  labor  market?  For  instance,  will  requiring  companies  to  validate 
their  use  of  racial  realism  help  to  mend  it  in  medicine  and  marketing,  but 
wind  up  legitimating  current  employment  practices  in  industries  like 
meatpacking? 

But  these  are  just  the  kinds  of  important  issues  that  Skrentny  would 
want  his  readers  to  consider.  After  Civil  Rights  not  only  contributes  valu¬ 
ably  to  our  understanding  of  how  race  figures  into  employment  practices 
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at  the  contemporary  American  workplace,  it  also  succeeds  in  making  the 
case  for  renewing  the  debate  about  where  law  and  public  policy  should  go 
from  here. 


Anthony  S.  Chen 
Northwestern  University 


Breaking  Women:  Gender,  Race,  and  the  New  Politics  of  Imprisonment.  By 

Jill  A.  McCorkel.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  2013.  Pp.  288. 
$80.00  (cloth);  $25.00  (paper). 

In  Breaking  Women:  Gender,  Race,  and  the  New  Politics  of  Imprisonment,  Jill 
A.  McCorkel  explores  the  racial  politics  of  mass  incarceration  in  a  context 
of  privatization,  illustrating  how  African  American  women  bear  the  great¬ 
est  weight  of  gender  “equality  with  a  vengeance”  (13).  McCorkel  collected 
her  data  through  field  research  at  a  women’s  correctional  facility  (she  does 
not  mention  the  state  or  any  actor  involved  to  protect  their  confidentiality). 
This  included  participant  observation,  review  of  prison  archives,  and  semi- 
structured  interviews  with  prison  administrators,  line  staff,  and  prisoners. 

A  series  of  lawsuits  had  pressed  the  state  to  implement  an  equal- 
treatment  framework  for  making  resources  and  opportunities  available 
for  female  inmates.  However,  the  department  of  corrections  expanded  the 
definition  of  equal  treatment  to  include  not  only  access  to  resources  and 
opportunities  but  also  parity  in  the  conditions  of  confinement.  According  to 
McCorkel,  this  did  not  produce  gender  neutrality  in  the  prison  system  so 
much  as  it  masculinized  the  physical  structure  of  incarceration  (evident  in 
the  razor  wire,  heavy  steel  doors,  isolation  cells,  control  booths,  and  mech¬ 
anized  gates)  and  negated  formal  recognition  of  gender  differences  despite 
many  female  prisoners’  extensive  personal  histories  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse. 

The  war  on  drugs,  along  with  the  “get  tough”  policies  and  the  ensuing 
prison  overcrowding,  drove  state  and  prison  officials  to  embrace  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  private  company  that  developed  an  experimental  drug  treat¬ 
ment  program  aimed  at  incarcerated  women  with  drug  addictions.  This 
treatment  was  inspired  by  a  philosophy  of  habilitation.  Habilitation,  McCor¬ 
kel  explains,  “begins  with  the  premise  that  the  self  is  incomplete,  flawed,  and 
disordered.  This  is  not  a  self  that  is  regarded  as  capable  of  self-regulation. 
Nor  is  it  a  self  that  the  state  hopes  to  normalize,”  as  in  the  case  of  rehabil- 
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itation.  “Rather,  it  is  a  self  that  must  be  surrendered  to  a  lifelong  process  of 
external  management  and  control”  (12).  This  is  how,  McCorkel  highlights, 
the  private  company  ensured  its  continued  profitability,  which  could  not  be 
achieved  through  rehabilitation. 

The  program,  McCorkel  explains,  was  designed  to  combat  addiction 
through  a  therapeutic  community  model  that  prioritized  surveillance,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  personal  responsibility.  This  approach  would  be  appealing  to 
both  “get  tough”  advocates  and  reform-oriented  staffers.  The  company  also 
promised  a  “gender-specific  approach”  (91)  that  would  target  women’s 
unique  needs.  Another  component  of  the  company’s  treatment,  the  author 
notes,  was  its  vision  of  a  social  order  organized  along  the  lines  of  race  and 
class.  According  to  McCorkel,  the  company  used  race  and  long-standing 
racial  fears  as  a  way  to  reimagine  the  source  of  and  solution  to  social  dis¬ 
order.  She  describes  how  company  executives  capitalized  on  racist  construc¬ 
tions  of  real  criminals  to  promote  a  new  ideology  of  control,  one  that  attrib¬ 
uted  drug  addiction  and  criminal  behavior  to  a  diseased  self.  The  increase 
in  the  incarceration  rate  of  African  American  women,  she  says,  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  women’s  own  behavior  and 
choices,  while  poverty  or  changes  in  criminal  justice  policy  played  no  role. 

In  light  of  this  culturally  sensitive  approach,  the  company  argued  that 
counselors  “should  look  like”  the  women  they  treated,  on  the  premise  that 
“they  would  be  familiar  with  the  unique  issues”  exhibited  by  this  particular 
group  of  women  (91).  The  program  employed  mostly  African  American 
women  as  counselors,  some  of  whom  had  college  or  higher  degrees  in  social 
work  or  related  disciplines,  while  others  had  some  experience  in  addiction 
treatment  either  as  caseworkers  or  clients.  The  problem,  McCorkel  high¬ 
lights,  resided  in  the  fact  that  mostly  white  and  male  executives  and  clini¬ 
cians  at  the  company,  and  not  the  black  female  counselors,  structured  the 
program’s  thematic  content  and  control  practices.  The  interventions  they 
pursued  were  gendered,  but  they  were  not  based  on  black  women’s  articu¬ 
lations  of  their  experiences  or  needs.  Rather,  they  were  based  on  cultural 
anxieties  about  single  mothers,  racial  minorities,  crime,  and  poverty. 

This  section  contains  the  one  flaw  in  McCorkel’s  otherwise  outstanding 
analysis.  When  criticizing  the  company’s  claims  about  providing  treatment 
that  was  culturally  sensitive,  it  is  unclear  whether  McCorkel  would  be  sup¬ 
portive  of  this  approach  even  if  it  were  appropriately  conceived  and  im¬ 
plemented.  She  fails  to  recognize  that  culturally  specific  substance  abuse 
prevention  programs  are  associated  with  greater  coherence  and  engage- 
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ment  among  African  Americans,  as  compared  to  universal  programs.1  Eth¬ 
nicity  refers  to  a  sense  of  identity  or  connectedness  within  a  community  or 
social  group  that  shares  values,  beliefs,  goals,  and  mores.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  these  common  attributes  foster  a  sense  of  kinship  and  affiliation 
with  the  culture  and  forge  a  common  identity  that  bonds  people,  chiefly 
in  the  face  of  discrimination  from  others.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  basic  elements  of  any  culturally  targeted  intervention  should  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  environmental,  social,  economic,  and  political  issues  of  the 
group  and  would  include  focus  on  ethnic  pride  (identity  and  family  values) 
and  essential  skills  for  problem  solving  and  coping  (see,  e.g.,  Deborah 
Antai-Otong,  “Culturally  Sensitive  Treatment  of  African  Americans  with 
Substance-Related  Disorders,”  Journal  of  Psychosocial  Nursing  and  Mental 
Health  Services  40,  no.  7  [2002]:  14-21). 

McCorkel  meticulously  describes  the  program’s  therapeutic  approach, 
“in  which  substance  abuse  is  framed  as  a  symptom  of  a  disordered  and  dis¬ 
eased  person,”  where  “the  problem  is  the  person,  not  the  drug”  (142).  She 
offers  detailed  accounts  of  dramatic  and  lengthy  confrontations  where 
counselors  proffered  blunt  indictments  regarding  problem  behavior,  which 
would  cause  women  profound  emotional  distress.  She  demonstrates  how 
language  became  the  medium  through  which  counselors  endeavored  to 
break  down  the  self  while  reinforcing  “the  race,  class  and  gender  regime  of 
the  new  penology”  (124).  McCorkel  discusses  how  counselors  challenged 
the  authenticity  of  prisoners’  motherhood  claims  based  on  their  drug  use 
and  emphasized  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  became  mothers  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  used  their  motherhood  discredited  them  as  “real” 
mothers.  She  indicates  that  there  was  little  about  inmates’  sexual  practices 
and  desires  that  was  not  problematized  by  staff,  which  McCorkel  sees  as  a 
continuance  of  the  gendered  control  practices  of  the  past.  Staff  provided  no 
guidelines  for  how  to  achieve  authentic  motherhood  or  healthy  sexuality, 
nor  did  they  offer  a  cure  for  addiction.  As  McCorkel’s  analysis  shows, 
“habilitation  offers  only  one  path  out,  and  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of  self- 
governance,  but  of  self-surrender”  (151). 


1.  For  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  Isha  Metzger,  Shauna  M.  Cooper,  Nicole  Zarrett,  and 
Kate  Flory,  “Culturally  Sensitive  Risk  Behavior  Prevention  Programs  for  African  American 
Adolescents:  A  Systematic  Analysis,”  Clinical  Child  and  Family  Psychology  Review  16  (2013): 
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McCorkel  concludes  that  the  treatment  she  witnessed  and  so  well 
describes  left  women  w  orse  off  than  they  were  before.  They  rerun  v 
: he  seme  . .  .nmunities  and  faotd  the  same  challenges  that  confronted  them 
in  the  past:  \iolence.  drags,  poverty,  ami  hopelessness.  now  w  ith  the  added 
disadvantage  of  the  loss  of  the  integrity  of  their  selves.  \  LVorkel  surmises 
that  for  those  women,  the  now  penology  -  worse  than  crime,  poverty*  and 
abuse.  She  reminds  us  once  again.  h.ow  p:  tson.s  cow;: auc  to  exacerbate  soc:a. 
inequality'  and.  in  this  case,  are  unable  to  serve  the  public's  interest  in  re¬ 
ducing  drug  use  and  crime  because  they  t atl  to  no'.u  inmates  soh  e  t  he  cv  tscs 
in  their  lives. 

McCorkeVs  w  ork  is  an  in\ ah  ah  c  cent:  thutvn  the  cxannnatmn  ot  t  :o 
polities  of  gender  and  race  in  the  context  ot  urn  at:  .-cc.  eorvectiona;  t-.vat 
ment.  It  offers  a  unique  insight  and  ados  to  the  scarce  etn.nogrannnc  tvsea:  on. 
on  women's  prisons.  It  highhghts  the  deep  human  ecnscqu.cnccs  ot  tn.o  new 
penology  and  reclaims  the  voices  ot  t  hose  w  ho  anc  tv.ng  treated  IVsp'.to  n.o: 

open  criticism  of  the  u  .  vkeWx . s  an  ox 

tive  analysis  that  is  worth  serious  cou.s:dcrat:ou. 

Natalia  1\  Tapia 
l  cw  :s  v  rnvs.h 


All  I  Want  Is  a  Tob!  Unemployed  Women  Navigating  the  Public  Workforce 
System.  By  Mary  Gatta  Stanford*  CA:  Stttferi  I'niwrsrtx  Bucss. 

Pp.  It'S.  do 0.00  cloth  :  S19.°5  .paper  . 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  l'S  women  earn  approximately  "S  cents  to 
every  dollar  that  men  earn  through  full-time.  year  round  employment 
Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research.  “The  S tarns  of  Women  in  the 
States:  2015 — Employment  and  Earnings.*  March  2015.  http:  www  mo. 
.org/publica:  is/pubs  the-status-o  es-2  •  '  .  " 

ployment-and-earnings  .  Research  st^ggesfcs  that  the  wage  gap  can  be  par¬ 
tially  explained  by  women's  concentration  n.  low  wage  jobs  and  the  bavri 
ers  they  face  to  entry  into  higher-paying  occupations,  such  as  a  lad  of 
information,  active  discouragement,  or  discrimination  (Ariane  I  .  .m 
Hannah  Liepmann.  Jeffrey  Hay  cs.  and  I  i.udi  Hartmann.  “Separate  and  Not 
Equal?  Gender Segrc...  abor Market  .....  .  . 

Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research,  September  2010.  http;  xvw  w  m  u 
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.org/  publications/pubs/separate-and-not-equal-gender-segregation-in- 
the-labor-market-and-the-gender-wage-gap).  Researchers  have  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  role  the  public  workforce  development  system 
plays  in  either  addressing  or  reinforcing  these  gender  disparities  (see,  e.g., 
Susan  R.  Crandall  and  Surabhi  Jain,  “New  Directions  in  Workforce  Devel¬ 
opment:  Do  I  hey  Lead  to  Gains  for  Women?”  New  England  .Journal  of 
Public  Policy  22,  nos.  1  2  (2007),  http://www.liveworkthrive.org/research 
and_tools/reports_  and  publications/New  Directions  Jn  Workforce  De 
vclopment_Do  I  hey_  Lead  _to_Gains  for  Women),  f  iowever,  while  previ¬ 
ous  studies  have  examined  quantitative  outcomes  for  workforce  develop¬ 
ment  clients,  less  is  known  about  the  experiences  of  clients  at  WorkSource 
or  One-Stop  Centers,  which  serve  as  the  main  access  points  for  pub¬ 
lic  workforce  development  services.  In  particular,  little  is  known  about 
how  these  centers  either  address  or  reinforce  these  disparities  for  female 
clients. 

Mary  Gatta’s  book,  All  J  Want  Is  a  Job!  Unemployed  Women  Navigating 
the  Public  Workforce  System,  contributes  to  the  literature  by  examining  how 
unemployed  women  experienced  the  public  workforce  system  during  the 
recent  economic  recession  as  they  used  the  services  offered  at  One-Stop 
Career  Centers,  which  were  established  throughout  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  the  Workforce  Investment  Act  of  1998. These  centers,  recently  renamed 
American  Job  Centers,  provide  referrals,  job  listings,  career  counseling,  and 
other  employment-related  services  to  job-seekers  (see  the  US  Department 
of  Labor  website,  http://www.dol.gov/dol/topic/training/onestop.htrn;. 
Through  her  research,  Gatta  seeks  to  answer  three  main  questions.  First, 
how  was  policy  being  implemented  at  One-Stop  Career  Centers?  Second, 
how  did  clients,  and  specifically  female  clients,  along  with  the  workers  serv¬ 
ing  them,  experience  these  policies?  Third,  what  changes  can  be  made  to 
current  workforce  development  policy  to  improve  the  experiences  and  out¬ 
comes  for  clients  and  frontline  workers? 

Gatta  chose  to  focus  on  One-Stop  Career  Centers  because  they  are  often 
the  access  points  for  unemployed  workers  seeking  employment  or  training 
opportunities.  The  US  Department  of  Labor  considers  One-Stops  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  public  workforce  development  system,  and  there  are  currently 
3,000  One-Stops  in  the  United  States  (US  Department  of  Labor,  “The  Pub¬ 
lic  Workforce  System,”  July  2012,  http://www.doleta.gov/business/pws 
.cfm).  Gatta’s  research  focuses  on  one  particular  One-Stop  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  where  she  conducted  an  ethnographic  sociological  analysis,  going 
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undercover  as  a  workforce  development  system  client.  Gatta  also  conducted 
interviews  and  focus  groups  with  clients  and  frontline  workers. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  Gatta  recounts  her  experience  with  the  One- 
Stop  Career  Center  when  she  posed  as  a  waitress  who  had  recently  moved 
and  was  looking  for  employment.  Using  this  alias,  she  attended  workshops 
at  her  local  One-Stop  Career  Center  and  observed  the  interactions  between 
staff  and  clients,  the  type  and  quality  of  the  information  that  was  offered, 
and  the  reactions  of  the  clients.  She  finds  that  there  was  an  overarching  fo¬ 
cus  on  helping  clients  to  obtain  jobs,  whether  or  not  those  jobs  paid  a  living 
wage.  Many  of  the  resources  available  to  clients  were  seminars  aimed  at 
helping  them  become  more  “job  ready”  rather  than  providing  access  to 
training  for  jobs  with  greater  long-term  financial  rewards.  She  explains  that 
this  may  have  occurred  in  part  because  the  One-Stop  Career  Centers  were 
tasked  with  serving  clients  with  different  levels  of  work  experience  and 
qualifications  during  the  recession  and  did  not  always  have  the  ability  to 
do  so  effectively.  In  addition,  the  workforce  system  was  attempting  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  needs  of  employers  with  the  needs  of  clients,  which  often  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  privileging  employers  who  were  seeking  workers  to  fill 
positions  immediately.  Finally,  as  the  goal  of  workforce  development  pol¬ 
icy  was  to  place  people  into  jobs,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  further 
training  once  a  client  obtained  employment. 

Gatta  then  looked  at  the  workforce  development  system  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  frontline  workers  at  the  One-Stop  Career  Centers.  She  finds 
that  frontline  workers  were  tasked  not  only  with  providing  access  to  ser¬ 
vices  but  often  with  providing  emotional  support  and  encouragement  to 
clients,  even  though  they  knew  that  the  path  to  a  career  would  be  difficult. 
This  often  leaves  the  workers  with  little  time  for  assisting  their  clients  with 
long-term  planning  and  providing  them  with  career  guidance.  Gatta  notes 
that  the  frontline  workers  sometimes  responded  to  this  tension  by  placing 
the  burden  of  success  on  their  clients  and  framing  success  as  the  result  of 
individual  choice.  She  interprets  this  framing  as  a  reflection  of  the  contra¬ 
dictory  workforce  development  policy  that  requires  frontline  workers  to 
place  clients  into  jobs  despite  the  larger  structural  issues  in  the  labor  market. 

Gatta’s  research  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
workforce  development  system  as  little  is  known  about  the  One-Stop  Career 
Centers  and  even  less  is  known  about  women’s  experiences  at  the  One- 
Stop  Career  Centers.  In  addition,  Gatta’s  work  is  unique  in  its  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Whereas  many  existing  studies  are  quantitative  and  outcomes-focused, 
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Gatta  uses  participant  observation  and  focus  groups.  In  doing  so,  she  is  able 
to  explore  how  women  are  experiencing  the  workforce  development  system 
rather  than  just  how  many  women  were  served  or  obtained  employment. 

All  I  Want  Is  a  Job!  also  adds  valuable  new  information  to  the  current 
debate  around  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  job  training  and  higher 
education.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  more  information  on  what  public  agen¬ 
cies  are  doing  to  address  the  widespread  need  for  job  training  to  address  the 
changing  needs  of  the  US  labor  market.  Gatta’s  book  calls  attention  to  what 
is  often  a  disconnect  between  the  services  being  offered  to  prepare  clients 
for  jobs  and  the  economic  reality  of  the  labor  market  that  people  confront 
during  and  after  they  obtain  workforce  development  services. 

While  this  book  contributes  much  to  the  current  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  workforce  development,  there  are  a  few  areas  where  information  could 
have  been  added  in  order  to  make  the  book  easier  to  follow.  For  example,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  book  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  Gatta  had  spent 
more  time  explaining  the  theoretical  underpinnings,  relevant  literature,  and 
methodology  for  her  research  project.  The  reader  may  have  benefited  from 
knowing  whether  or  not  she  interviewed  any  men  for  the  book,  for  example, 
and  if  not,  what  that  might  mean  for  her  findings  on  gender. 

The  organization  of  the  book  may  also  be  somewhat  difficult  for  read¬ 
ers  to  follow  at  times.  Gatta  reviews  the  connection  between  the  US  work¬ 
force  and  welfare  systems  in  the  last  section  of  the  book,  at  a  place  where 
the  reader  may  have  been  expecting  to  hear  more  about  her  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  how  the  workforce  system  might  be  improved.  While  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  topic  (and  worthy  of  additional  research),  it  seems  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  at  that  point  in  the  book. 

Finally,  in  taking  the  first  step  in  understanding  how  One-Stop  Career 
Centers  are  experienced  by  clients  and  workers,  Gatta  necessarily  leaves  the 
reader  with  unanswered  questions  about  the  current  and  future  role  of  the 
workforce  development  system.  For  example,  how  can  the  workforce  sys¬ 
tem  address  the  structural  changes  within  the  US  economy?  Gatta  touches 
on  this  topic  throughout  the  book,  but  she  does  not  fully  address  it  in  the 
conclusion,  where  she  outlines  some  ideas  for  workforce  development  pol¬ 
icy  moving  forward. 

Overall,  All  I  Want  Is  a  Job!  is  an  informative  text  that  would  be  rele¬ 
vant  for  social  welfare  students,  practitioners,  and  researchers.  Gatta’s  re¬ 
search  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  current  understanding  of 
One-Stop  Career  Centers  and  how  clients  and  workers  have  experienced 
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the  services  provided  at  one  particular  center.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  ad¬ 
ditional  research  in  this  area,  and  perhaps  Gatta’s  book  will  inspire  other 
researchers  to  look  more  closely  at  women’s  experiences  in  the  public 
workforce  development  system. 

Skye  Allmang 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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